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THE  DIALECTIC   OF  PLOTINUS 

HAEKY  ALLEN  OVEKSTKEET. 


Plotinus's  doctrine  of  the  super-essential  One  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  rejection  of  hitherto  accepted  categories — Being, 
Thought,  Essence,  Activity,  and  so  forth — in  so  far  as  they  pre- 
tend to  be  adequate  expressions  of  Reality.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  the  attempt,  by  metaphor  and  paradox,  darkly  to  suggest 
the  meaning  of  Reality,  where  accurate  expression  seems  impos- 
sible. Both  the  positive  and  the  negative  aspects  of  the  doctrine 
have  an  appearance  so  contra-rational  that  they  have  met  with 
but  doubtful  reception  from  philosophers.  Yet  a  careful  study 
of  the  detail  of  Plotinus's  writing  must  convince  one,  especially 
since  the  great  re-awakening  in  logical  thought  brought  to  pass 
by  Hegel,  that  Plotinus's  contribution  to  the  dialectic  of  cate- 
gories is  one  of  far  greater  weight  than  has,  in  modern  times, 
ordinarily  been  allowed.  Upon  a  superficial  view,  Plotinus's  re- 
pudiation of  Thought  and  Being  seems  a  fantastic  attempt  to 
escape  the  unescapable,  to  find  rest  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  sheer 
nothingness.  But  a  closer  examination  of  his  meaning  leads  one 
to  see  that  his  apparently  suicidal  denial  of  categories  is  entirely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  advance  to  a  culminating  category 
that  Hellenic  philosophy  had  long  sought  but  had  hitherto  failed 
adequately  to  find.  After  Plotinus,  it  has  remained  for  modern 
philosophy  to  bring  this  category  to  conscious  expression.  In- 
deed, Plotinus's  doctrine  of  the  One,  logically,  and  even  in  much 
of  its  actual  detail,  corresponds  to  Hegel's  doctrine  of  the  Idee; 
and  the  causes  which  led  the  modern  thinker  to  his  final  category 
are,  in  large  measure,  those  that  were  silently  acting  in  Plotinus. 
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Both  men  may  be  said  to  have  been  working  themselves  free  of 
the  mechanical,  atomistic  view  of  Reality,  prescribed  by  a  logic 
of  analytic  identity,  to  a  view,  demanded  by  the  deeper  logic  of 
synthetic  identity,  of  the  Real  as  Spirit.  The  follies  and  extrav- 
agances of  Plotinus's  "super-essentiality"  are  such  simply  for 
the  mind  that  fails  to  accept  his  warning  to  advance  beyond  the 
categories  that  mechanically  sever  and  estrange,  to  those  in  which 
"all  is  in  all  and  all  is  in  every  part."1 

The  One  is  everywhere  and  nowhere,  says  Plotinus,  and  it  is 
everywhere  just  because  it  is  nowhere ;  it  is  in  no  being,  and  yet 
it  is  in  all ;  it  is  everything  and  nothing ;  it  is  the  all-creative  and 
all-sustaining,  and  yet  it  is  altogether  in  and  for  itself;  it  is 
wholly  in  each,  and  wholly  in  itself;  it  goes  out  from  itself,  yet 
remains  ever  with  itself;  it  gives  of  itself  and  yet  gives  nothing 
of  itself;  above  thought,  above  being,  above  life  and  soul,  above 
goodness,  and  beauty,  and  truth,  it  is  the  unthinkable,  the  inex- 
pressible, the  indefinable,  the  ever  and  ever  beyond.  It  is  the 
One  (TO  &),  where  we  do  not  mean  what  oneness  means;  it  is 
the  First  (TO  Trpwrov),  where  we  do  not  mean  what  first  means;  it 
is  the  Good  (TO  ayaOdv},  where  we  think  away  all  that  we  mean 
by  goodness. 

Surely  such  a  chapter  of  paradoxes  seems  to  accomplish  only 
the  complete  stultification  of  thought.  And  yet,  for  the  most 
part,  the  antithetic  clauses  have  a  sound  far  from  unfamiliar  in 
philosophical  history.  Plato's  Parmenides  is  there,  the  Sophist 
and  the  Philebus,  and  the  brilliant  passage  of  the  Republic  where 
the  Good  is  declared  above  even  Thought  and  Being.  The  twelfth 
book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  where  the  First  Being  is  held 
to  be  both  immanent  and  transcendent,  is  there.  Leibnitz,  with 
his  monads  that  are  each  itself,  and  yet,  in  a  way,  contains  in 
itself  the  whole,  speaks  there.  Hegel  is  there,  with  his  resolution 
of  opposite  into  its  opposite,  and  with  his  culminating  Idee, 
which,  being  the  dialectical  union  of  Subject  and  Object,  Thought 
and  Being,  is  beyond  both.  In  the  case  of  all  of  these  men, 
widely  different  as  they  are  in  spirit  and  results,  there  is  the 
recognition  that  formal  identity,  the  identity  in  which  each  single 
being  is  solely  itself,  and  excludent  of  all  other  beings,  is  not 

'Enn.  V,  5,  4.     8ri  ptv  oZv  Set  T^V  dvayuy^v  iroi^ffaffBan.  e/s  tv  Kal 
Cf.Enn.  V,  8,  4;  IV,  2,  1. 
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real  or  true  identity.2  Plato  is  struggling  to  this  thought  when 
he  tries  to  find  some  means  to  express  the  manner  in  which 
the  Ideas  are  in  the  particulars:  is  it,  he  asks,  as  a  sail  covers 
many  men,  so  that  a  part  of  the  whole  is  over  each ;  or  is  it  as 
the  day  is  continuous  with  each  part;  or  is  it  in  some  other 
manner  ?  None  of  the  proposed  metaphors,  he-  sees,  will  answer, 
for  the  operation  of  an  Idea  in  the  particulars  is  not  by  division 
of  itself,  by  yielding  itself  to  the  participation  of  the  particu- 
lars; nor  is  it  by  being  the  archetype  which  things  other  than 
itself  copy.  In  short,  the  relation  of  the  Ideas  to  the  particulars 
must  not  presuppose  a  separate  independence  of  the  two.  The 
sequent  dialectic  of  the  Parmenides  in  which  the  One  is  shown 
both  to  be  and  not  to  be,  together  with  the  further  developments 
in  the  Sophist  and  in  the  succeeding  dialogues,  is  simply  Plato 's 
attempt  to  express  the  dialectic  principle  that  nothing,  not  even 
the  Idea,  has  an  identity  which  is  in  and  for  itself  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  essentially  excludent  of  others.  That  all  is  in  all  and 
all  is  in  each,  is,  in  truth,  the  thought,  less  and  less  vaguely  held, 
that  is  the  stimulus  of  Plato's  later  logical  endeavor. 

Plotinus,  after  Aristotle,  is  the  heir  to  this  Platonic  thought.3 
With  him,  however,  it  is  not,  as  with  Plato,  a  result  achieved 
after  life-long  struggle ;  it  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  phil- 
osophy. Consequently  his  development  of  the  thought  consti- 
tutes the  whole  activity  of  his  mature  philosophical  life.  We 
expect,  then,  to  find  in  Plotinus,  of  all  Hellenic  philosophers,  the 
completest  and  most  searching  expression  of  Reality  in  terms  of 
dialectic  thought.4 

2  Cf.  Enn.  VI,  7,  13.  ' '  The  particular  is  not  merely  the  one  particular 
thing  that  it  is  called.  Eational  division  of  it  always  brings  something  new 
to  light;  so  that,  in  this  sense,  each  part  of  the  whole  is  infinite."  (Whit- 
taker's  translation.) 

s  Cf.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire,  De  I'ecole  d'Alexandrie,  p.  vi:  "Bien 
plus,  c'est  des  Neoplatoniciens  que  la  philosophic  de  la  Grece  a  rec.u  cette 
forme  supreme,  sans  laquelle  son  developpement  total  eut  ete  incomplet  et 
mutile. ' ' 

4  Compare  Thomas  Whittaker,  The  Neo-Platonists,  p.  210:  "The  Neo- 
Platonic  thought  is,  metaphorically,  the  maturest  thought  that  the  European 
world  has  seen.  Our  science,  indeed,  is  more  developed;  and  so,  also,  with 
regard  to  some  special  problems,  is  our  theory  of  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  modern  time  has  nothing  to  show  comparable  to  a  continuous 
quest  of  truth  about  reality  during  a  period  of  intellectual  liberty  that  lasted 
for  a  thousand  years.  What  it  has  to  show,  during  a  much  shorter  period 
of  freedom,  consists  of  isolated  efforts,  bounded  by  the  national  limitations 
of  its  philosophical  schools.  The  essential  ideas,  therefore,  of  the  ontology 
of  Plotinus  and  Proclus  may  still  be  worth  examining  in  no  merely  antiqua- 
rian spirit." 
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At  the  very  beginning,  however,  we  seem  to  find  in  Plotinus 
the  very  opposite  of  dialectic  thought  ;  for  we  find  him  declaring, 
with  constant  iteration,  that  the  Real  is  One.  Dialectical  thought, 
on  the  contrary,  emphatically  asserts  the  many  in  one.  Again, 
we  find  him  seemingly  divesting  the  world  of  quality  after  qual- 
ity, until  even  the  innermost  core  is  abstracted,  and  nothing  is 
left.  Dialectical  thought,  on  the  contrary,  is  synthetic,  lifting 
each  limited  and  one-sided  phase  to  a  meaning  and  reality  more 
richly  inclusive,  until  the  whole  is  consummated  in  that  which 
is  at  once  the  source  and  container  of  all  that  is  real.  Is  not  the 
One  of  Plotinus  the  analytic  one  of  empty,  formal  identity,  the 
inane  goal  of  a  via  negativaf  This  is  the  condemnation  of  Plo- 
tinus that  has  been  most  widely  pronounced.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  synthetic  char- 
acter of  Plotinus  's  philosophy,  an  exhibition  of  his  thought  as, 
in  truth,  not  the  departure  from,  but  the  further  development  of 
the  tentative  dialectic  of  his  predecessors.  In  order  to  this,  we 
must  examine  in  all  essential  details  the  meaning  which  Plotinus 
assigns  to  the  '  '  One.  '  ' 

I. 

The  One,  says  Plotinus,  is  not  one  in  a  numerical  sense;  the 
numerical  one  is  a  70/09,  and  therefore  not  unique;  it  is  but  a 
distant  image  of  the  primal  One.5  Hence  when  Plotinus  declares 
that  it  is  necessary  there  shall  be  a  one  before  the  many  (irpo  TOV 
TroAAoO),  because  of  which,  or  through  which,  the  many  are,6 
he  does  not  mean  a  one  over  against  the  many,  numerically  dis- 
tinguishable from  them.  Nor  does  he  mean  that  the  One,  though 
not  numerically  distinguishable,  is  excludent  of  the  many;  for 
all  the  multiplicity  of  being,  both  primary  and  dependent,  has 
its  reality  through  the  One.7  In  a  typical  passage,8  Plotinus 
indicates  clearly  that  our  ordinary,  quantitative  conceptions  of 
the  relation  of  the  one  and  the  many  will  not  serve  us.  "The 

5Enn.  VI,  2,  9. 

t  6Enn.  V,  3,   12.      8ei  y&p  di)  irpb  TOV  wo\\ov  rb  tv  ehai,    &<j>    ov  teal  TO  iro\v. 
fir   &pi6fju)v  yo.p  iravrbs  TO  tv  irpurov. 

7Enn.  VI,  9,  1.      Trdvra  TO.  6tva  T$  hi  t<rnv  6jva,  6<ra  re  trpArus   iffTlv  6vra 
Kal  ova.  owwffovv  X^yrrcu  iv  rots  ofoiv  ehai    ....     tircitrep  &(t>aipe6trra  TOV  tv  6 

\tyfTCLl  0{>K  4c<T 


Enn.  Ill,  8,  9. 
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All  (TO,  Trdv-TGi)"  he  says,  "are  not  apxn,  but  proceed  forth 
from  an  ap^r).  The  a/3%7J,  however,  in  order  that  it  may  gen- 
erate the  All  (  iva  jevvrja-rj  ra  Trdwra)  ,  may  not  itself  be  a  multi- 
plicity (7r\r)0o?)  ;  but  rather  the  ap^r)  of  the  multiplicity  is 
in  nowise  itself  the  All  nor  any  member  (  TI  )  of  the  All.  .  .  . 
But  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  One  were  at  the  same  time 
itself  the  All,  the  One  would  either  have  to  be  in  each  of  the 
many,  taken  singly,  or  be  the  All  as  a  total.  If,  now,  it  is  the 
All  as  a  total  aggregate  (O/JLOV  Trdvra  crvvrjOpoia-^eva^,  it  must 
be  subsequent  to  (  va-repov  )  the  All;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
prior  to  (Trporepov}  the  All,  it  must  be  other  (a'XXo)  than  the 
All  ;  and  the  All  must  be  other  than  it.  If,  again,  it  were  at  the 
same  time  itself  and  the  All,  it  could  not  be  a/a%^.  It  must, 
however,  itself  be  at  once  apx1!  and  before  (irpo}  the  All,  in 
order  that  the  All  may  be  consequent  upon  it  (per  avro). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  in  each  of  the  All,  it  would,  in  the 
first  place,  be  identical  with  whatever  we  pleased  ;  and,  secondly, 
there  would  be  no  distinction  between  it  and  the  All  (eirevra  O/JLOV 
Trdvra  Kal  ovSev  Sia/cpLvel).  Hence  it  is  nothing  of  the  All 
(ovbev  rwv  TrdvTwv),  but  before  (717)0)  the  All." 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  passage  Plotinus  is  struggling  to  ex- 
press a  relation  that  has  one  foot,  so  to  speak,  in  a  quantitative 
realm  and  the  other  in  a  realm  non-quantitative.  On  the  one 
hand,  our  world  is  a  many  ;  it  has  parts  and  whole  ;  but  neither 
parts  nor  whole,  nor  both,  are  its  final  explanation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  principle  (  ap^rf  )  explanatory  of  the  many  is,  of 
necessity,  not  itself  a  many.  It  is,  then,  the  non-quantitative 
source  of  quantitative  being.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  mul- 
tiplicity which  Plotinus  finds  it  imperative  to  exclude  from  the 
apxr)  is  quantitative  multiplicity.9  But  to  exclude  quanti- 
tative multiplicity  is  not  to  reduce  to  bare,  undifferentiated 
unity,  for  such  unity,  reached  by  abstracting  from  multitude,  is 
still  quantitative.  It  is  simply  to  assert  that  the  category  of 
quantity  is  inadequate  to  serve  as  a  fundamental  or  complete 
expression  of  Reality.  It  still  remains,  then,  to  find  a  higher 
explanatory  category,  the  category  of  metaphysical  unity.  Such 

9  So,  Bnn.  VI,  9,  6,  Plotinus  declares  that  the  infinity  of  the  One  is  not  a 
quantitative  infinity.  See  Whittaker,  The  Neo-Platonists,  p.  59,  note  1. 
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a  category  will,  of  necessity,  not  be  barren  of  content;  it  will, 
however,  in  no  wise  exhibit  a  quantitative  aggregate  of  contents ; 
it  will  not  be  a  <Tvvr]0poi<Tneva  irdina,  a  total  '  *  heaped  together. ' ' 
If  we  call  it  the  ''One,"  then,  we  must  understand  this  to  ex- 
press a  super-quantitative  unity.     Plotinus  expresses  this  non- 
aggregate  nature  of  the  ap%ri,  likewise,  by  the  term  "simple."10 
Here,  too,  we  are  not  to  understand  emptiness  of  content,  formal, 
numerical  identity,  but  rather  an  entire  absence  of  that  com- 
poundness  which  is  a  mere  heaping  together,  and  in  which  each 
member  of  the  heap  is  related  to  the  others  only  externally  and 
indifferently.     What   Plotinus   suggests   is   the   more   intimate 
unity  in  which  indifference  of  relation  has  disappeared;  where 
no  member  is   a\Xo  to  any  other;  where,  in  short,  all  is  in  all 
and  all  is  in  every  part.11    It  is  the  unity  exemplified,  to  a  de- 
gree, in  organic  life,  and  in  the  relation  of  thought  to  its  members. 
But  neither  of  these  exhibit  it  with  completeness ;  not  the  first,  be- 
cause it  is  dependent  upon  physical  conditions  external  to  itself ; 
nor  the  second,  because,  near  though  it  is  to  the  goal  of  perfect 
unity,  it  still  exhibits  a  vestige  of  externality  between  subject 
and  object.    The  absolute  unity  is  absolute  at-oneness  with  itself, 
where  there  are  no  distinctions  that  are  hardened  into  separate 
otherness.     Plotinus  calls  the  organic  unity,  soul  (  ^v^rj ) ,  and 
the  conscious  unity,  mind  (  vofc ) .    Both  are  for  him  incomplete 
unities,  because  both  have  remains  of     irdv-ra    crvvrjOpoio-fjieva. 
Hence  perfect  being  must  be  beyond  -^t^r}  and  vovs  in  the  sense 
of  transcending  the  externality  of  relations  which  they  exhibit; 
it  must  be  complete  inwardness,  at-oneness  with  itself  ( Ka6'  avro, 
ev  €<]>'  eavrov),  the  unity  which,  neither  divided  nor  compound, 
remains  itself  in  all  its  members.12     This  is  the  One,  the  Good, 
above  being,  above  soul,  above  mind,  above  all  that  has  incom- 
pleteness and  externality. 

The  reader  will  note  a  clear  parallel  between  this  procedure 
and  that  of  Hegel.  Under  the  general  category  Being,  Hegel 
exhibits  the  dialectical  self-correction  of  the  categories  of  Qual- 
ity, Quantity,  and  Measure.  We  are  here  concerned  mainly 

l°Enn.  V,  4,    1.       8et  ptv  ydp  rnrpb  irdrrwv  elvai   dv\ovv  TOVTO  Kal  irdvriav 
frepov  r(av  fjjer  airr6. 
11  Enn.  V,  8,  4. 
12Enn.  I,  7,  1.     Sei  otv  ptvciv  ai)r6,  irpdj  avrb  81  tir  HTT  ptQeiv  irdvra. 
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with  the  first  two  categories,  Measure  being  the  transition  to 
Essence.  Thought  at  the  stages  of  Quality  and  Quantity,  Hegel 
sees,  works  by  the  canon  of  formal  identity :  each  thing  is  itself 
and  not  its  other ;  hence  each  is  external  to  its  other  and  in  itself 
indifferent  to  it.  But  the  dialectic  of  these  categories  is  the 
collapse  of  the  one  into  its  other;  that  is,  the  recognition  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hold  any  meaning  to  an  isolated  self-identity, 
that  each  meaning  tends  to  pass  beyond  itself  and  to  become  its 
other.  In  the  end,  after  advancing  through  Essence  and  the 
preliminary  stages  of  Notion,  Hegel  finds  the  completion  of 
these  external  meanings  in  a  category  of  absolute  self -unity,  the 
Idee.  It  is  significant  now  to  notice,  that  in  the  process  of  reach- 
ing this  final  category  Hegel  rejects  as  inadequate  those  cate- 
gories that  to  most  minds  seem  to  be  fundamentally  expressive 
of  reality, — Being,  Essence,  Cause,  Thought,  Will,  etc.  The  Idee 
is  beyond  these  categories.  Thus  he  is  declaring,  with  Plotinus, 
that  the  One,  the  Absolute,  is  eireKeiva  ovo-ta?,  eVe/ceti/a  /cat 
eVe/oiyeta?  Kal  eTre'fceiva  vov  KOI  voTJo-ea)?  ,13  And  yet,  although 
the  Idee  is  beyond  the  lower  categories,  it  is,  too,  their  source 
and  container.  Hence  he  is  declaring,  with  Plotinus,  that  the 
Absolute  is  not  excludent  of  the  lesser  realities  but  is  their  source 
and  embracing  being.14  What  Hegel,  in  this  respect,  expresses 
by  means  of  the  dialectic  of  opposites,  Plotinus  pictures  by  the 
inadequate  metaphor  of  emanation.  Both,  as  I  shall  try  to  show 
in  the  end,  are  striving  after  the  same  result,  the  expression  of 
Reality  as  at  once  itself  and  its  other.  This  is  manifestly  and 
professedly  Hegel's  aim,  and  that  it  is  also  Plotinus 's  will  appear 
more  clearly  in  the  sequel. 

So  much  for  Plotinus 's  advance  beyond  Quantity.  We  pass 
now  to  his  rejection  of  Being'  and  Essence.  These  categories  he 
finds  inadequate  because  they,  too,  express  unresolved  multi- 
plicity.15 We  have  already  remarked  his  rejection  of  the 
numerical  one  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  ^yeW?;  the  same  argu- 
ment, in  amplified  form,  holds  for  TO  ov  ical  rj  ova-ia.  Being 


is  Bun.  I,  7,  1. 

14Enn.  VI,  7,  32.      oMtv  odv  TOVTO  TWV  tivrwv  Kal  irdvra,  ovStv  ptv,  5rt 
rd  6vra,  irdvra  5^,  #ri  ^£  airrov. 
is  Enn.  VI,  9,  2. 
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and  Essence  are  a  many  because  they  exhibit  a  multiplicity  of 
generic  forms  (  jpiOfirip&a  yevr])™  The  multiplicity,  here,  is 
doubly  inadequate.  In  the  first  place,  the  yevrj  are  $pi0piH*&*  ; 
that  is,  they  are  "added"  one  to  the  other  in  relations  largely 
external;  they  lie  side  by  side,  without  intimate  and  necessary 
unity.  In  the  second  place,  each  yevos  (or  elSo?)  stands  for  an 
indefinite  many  included  under  it. 

The  dialectic  points  here  indicated  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance ;  they  express  briefly  and  darkly  what  Hegel  develops  with 
great  clearness  in  the  second  stage  of  his  Logic.  The  essential 
point  is  that  the  Real  is  in  no  sense  an  unresolved  universal. 
Where,  however,  generic  forms  lie  side  by  side  in  relative  inde- 
pendence of  each  other,  that  is,  where  they  are,  in  the  main,  an 
aggregate  of  genera,  they  are  unresolved  universals.  Our  empir- 
ical world  is  almost  wholly  of  such  ununified  aggregation.  The 
essential  structure  of  a  mountain  has,  to  our  present  knowledge, 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  structure  of  a  man.  In 
our  world,  universals  —  the  various  genera  —  hang  loosely  together  ; 
the  universals  are  accidents  (  o-vfM^e/BrjKora)  in  the  sense  that  they 
do  not  exhibit  their  place  and  function  with  irreversible  neces- 
sity. The  same  is  true  of  the  single  generic  form.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  an  indefinite  number  of  particulars;  with  respect 
to  its  complete  possibilities,  therefore,  it  is  indefinite.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  Aristotle  called  it  matter.  Such  are  the 
abstract  universals  as  we  know  them.  They  are  not  the  very 
inward  life  of  the  particulars,  the  particulars  in  complete  indi- 
vidualization  ;  they  are  rather  the  more  or  less  superficial  com- 
mon quality  obtained  by  generalization  from  the  particulars  ;  and 
hence  they  are  subsequent  to  them  (vaTepov  ).17  So  long  as  they 
are  thus  indefinite  with  respect  to  their  particulars  and  subse- 
quent to  them,  they  are  unresolved  universals.  It  is  clear  that 
the  yevr)  or  etSrj  that  Plotinus  rejects  are  such  abstract  univers- 
als; and  it  is  obvious  that  his  rejection  of  them  is  dialectically 
justifiable.  It  might  be  objected  that  he  should  have  noted  the 


16Enn.  VI,  2,  17.  tvrevdev  yap  Kal  rb  tir^Keiva  TOV  fljros,  tireid))  rb  &v  Kal  ij 
over  la  oi>  StivaTai  (J.TJ  iro\\a  elvai,  dXXd  avdyKtj  a.fnb  ^X€LV  Tavra  ra  •f)pi0fj.rudi>a  yft>Tj 
Kal  elvai  IP  iroXXd. 

"Enn.  VI,  9,  2.  tfXws  dt  T&  n*v  tv  rb  irpwrov,  6  5£  TOUJ  Kal  rd  etSrj  Kal  rb  tv  oi> 
irpGrra.  eT56s  re  yb.p  fKaarov  £K  iroXX&v  Kal  fftivOfrov  Kal  HxrTepov. 
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possibility  of  true,  concrete  universals.  His  answer  to  this 
could  be,  in  the  first  place,  that  our  world  of  being  and  essence, 
as  we  find  it,  does  not  exhibit  universals  in  complete  concrete- 
ness.  With  all  our  effort  after  advance  from  abstraction  to  con- 
creteness,  our  universals  still  "hang  loose."  Hence,  we  have 
not  yet,  in  our  world,  found  the  adequate  expression  of  the 
Real.  In  the  second  place,  he  could  reply  that  his  rejection  of 
abstract  yevrj  is  for  the  very  purpose  of  advancing  to  the  true 
universal,  the  universal  resolved  into  perfect  individuality;  in 
other  words,  to  the  really  absolute  One. 

This  brings  us  to  a  passing  consideration  of  Plotinus 's  sup- 
posed denial  of  individuality  to  the  One.  What  Plotinus,  in- 
deed, is  constantly  urging  is  that  the  One  is  not  a  rt.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  rt,  some  '  one, '  is  an  indefinite  pronoun, 
indicating  inclusion  within  a  genus.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  a 
TI  is  not  uniquely  individualized;18  it  is  but  a  vague  one  of  a 
vague  many.  It  should  be  apparent,  then,  that  after  his  dia- 
lectic rejection  of  <yevr)  it  is  impossible  for  Plotinus  to  apply  to 
the  super-generic  Real  a  term  that  has  meaning  only  in  generic 
reference.  Nor  could  the  strictest  advocate  of  the  individuality 
of  the  Absolute  demand  otherwise. 

Closely  connected  with  Plotinus 's  treatment  of  yevrj  is  his 
rejection  of  predication.19  Neither  Being,  nor  Thought,  nor 
Goodness,  nor  Beauty, — no  qualities,  in  fact, — may  be  predicated 
of  the  One.  At  first  blush,  such  a  position  would  seem  to  in- 
volve the  annihilation  of  all  meaning,  to  be  a  lapse  into  pure 
nothingness ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  has  in  the  main  been  interpreted. 
Carefully  regarded,  however,  the  view  is  seen  to  be  of  profound 
dialectical  import.  Plotinus  is.  maintaining  that  the  relation  of 
predication  is  not  expressive  of  perfect  self-realization.  The 
attribute  is  not  of  the  rank  of  the  substance  in  which  it  inheres ; 
it  vTra/3%64;  that  is,  while  it  is  of  the  substance,  it  is  but  subordi- 
nately  of  it;  it  is  "under  the  king."  Hence  substance  and  at- 
tribute are  not  completely  in  and  of  the  life  of  each  other;  they 


18Enn.  V,  3,  12.     el  7^/3  rl  %v,  otV  &v  afn-b  tv.     rb  y&p  avrb  irpb  rov  rt. 

19Enn.  VI,  7,  38.     rb  8£  tffri.v  oi>x  ws  KO.T   &\\ov  <$XXo,  d\\'  ws  ffi}/j.cuvov  8  &TTI. 
\4yofj-ev  5£  rayaObv  Trepl  avrov  X^yoprej  oi>K  avrb  ovd£  KaTTrryopovvTes,  8ri 
dXX'  8ri  avrb. 
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are  still  in  a  sense  mutually  external,  and  are  thus  o>?  KCLT  a\\ov 
a\\o.  The  One,  however,  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  that 
imply  the  possession  of  something  other  than  itself ;  whatever  is 
of  the  One  must  be  the  One.  Hence  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  the 
One  has  goodness  or  love  or  beauty;  the  One  is  the  Good  itself 
and  Love  itself  and  Beauty  itself.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is 
in  exact  consonance  with  the  Christian  doctrine  that  God  is  Love. 
That  doctrine  too  places  God,  in  this  respect,  above  predication. 

Again  Hegel  has  done  most  to  justify  this  position.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  Logic,  under  Essence,  he  exhibits  the  logical 
inadequacy  of  all  those  forms  of  thought  that  express  Reality 
as,  so  to  speak,  of  two  layers — the  underlying  ground  and  the 
surface  appearances.  Substance  and  accident,  essence  and  the 
unessential,  reality  and  appearance,  form  and  content,  are  some 
of  the  categories  that  express  this  reference  of  the  relatively  acci- 
dental to  the  substantial  and  necessary.  Hegel  shows  that  these 
categories  are  indeed  an  advance  upon  the  atomistic  categories 
of  Being,  but  that  they  are  yet  far  from  an  adequate  expression 
of  Reality.  Hence  he  too,  like  Plotinus,  declares  the  Real  to  be 
without  predicates.  And  Hegel,  indeed,  would  have  been  the 
last  to  declare  that  absence  of  predication  must  mean  absence  of 
all  content. 

The  chief  category  of  the  two-layer  view  is  the  category  of 
Cause  and  Effect.  Cause  is  substance  in  its  producing  activity ; 
effect  is  the  accident  seen  as  produced.  But  the  dynamic  view, 
while  an  advance  upon  the  static,  is  itself  not  finally  explana- 
tory; for  cause  and  effect  are  held  apart  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
independent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dependent  being.  Again 
they  are  o>?  KCLT*  aXXou  aXXo.  The  dialectic  advance  beyond 
this  inadequate  category,  where  the  cause  is  seen  as  passing  be- 
yond itself  to  its  effect,  is  to  a  category  in  which  the  cause,  in  all 
its  activity,  remains  ever  at  one  with  itself.  This  advance  from 
causality  to  self-causality  or  self-activity,  the  culminating  stage 
of  the  second  part  of  Hegel's  Logic,  is  likewise  expressed  by 
Plotinus.  The  Good,  he  says,  needs  not  to  look  to  another,  nor 
strive  after  that  which  is  other  than  itself;  at  one  with  itself, 
it  is  the  quietly  holding  source  and  principle  of  all  activities. 
While  all  things  strive  toward  it,  it  remains  ever  at  one  with 
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itself  (ovv  HWCLV  auro).20  Again,  he  says,21  if  the  One  is  causal 
in  the  sense  that  it  aims  at  the  production  of  something,  it  is 
incomplete  (  areXe?  )  in  so  far  as  its  aim  is  unaccomplished.  If, 
then,  the  One  is  active  in  production,  it  must  be  that  in  and 
through  the  production  it  remains  ever  in  its  own  self  (  pevovros 
e/cetvov  ev  TO>  avrov  tf0ei).  Passages  need  not  be  multi- 
plied, for  the  position  maintained  is  without  ambiguity.  In 
denying  causality  to  the  One,  Plotinus,  like  Hegel,  is  reserving 
for  it  the  higher  character  of  self  -activity22  (  Set  ovv,  Iva  n  a\\o 
vTroarrj^  f)<7V%iav  dyeLv  e<£'  eavTov  Travra^ov  e/cetvo).  This  will 
indicate  how,  instead  of  abstracting  all  fullness  of  content  from 
the  One,  Plotinus  takes  from  it  simply  the  imperfect  forms  of 
being,  reserving  for  it  the  riches  of  absolute  activity. 

We  come  now  to  the  point  in  Plotinus  's  metaphysics  that 
has  seemed  most  indefensible,  namely,  that  the  One  is  above  even 
thought  and  thinking  (  eTretceiva  vov  /cal  i/OTJo-eoa?  )  ,23  It  is  in 
this  doctrine  that  Plotinus  grounds  his  mysticism.  The  position 
certainly  appears  indefensible,  because,  by  apparently  making  the 
One  different  in  kind  from  rational  beings,  it  removes  the  One 
from  any  possible  realization  by  such  beings.  The  mystical 
eWra<m,  it  has  been  held,  is  but  a  confused  self-contradiction, 
maintained  in  order  to  save  the  philosophy  from  utter  self- 
annihilation. 

The  point  is  central  both  for  Plotinus  and  for  his  critics. 
Already  we  have  shown  that  exceptions  taken  to  Plotinus  's  rejec- 
tion of  certain  categories  are  seen  to  be  unwarranted  as  soon  as 
we  understand  his  conception  of  those  categories.  The  same 


20  Enn.  I,  7,  1. 

21  Enn.  V,  3,  12. 

22  Zeller  finds  in  Plotinus 's  denial  to  the  One  of  causality,  when,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  declared  to  be  the  active  source  of  all  being,  a  contradiction. 
Cf.  Die  Philosophic  der  Griechen,  Dritte  Auflage,  III,  ii,  495.    A  difficulty  it 
surely  may  be,  but  hardly  a  contradiction;   for  while  Plotinus  both  denies 
and  ascribes  causal  activity  to  the  One,  the  activity  which  is  denied  is  the 
lower  activity  of  the  type  of  efficient  causality,  while  that  which  is  ascribed 
is  the  higher  activity  of  a  cause  that  in  operating  remains  always  at  one  with 
itself.     As  we  shall  see  presently,  Plotinus  is  aiming  all  the  while  at  what, 
in  the  deepest  sense,  may  be  called  spiritual  causality,  i.e.,  not  the  causality 
of  "doing"  nor  of  "making,"  but  of  the  intrinsic  attraction  of  spirit  for 
spirit. 

23  Enn.  I,  7,  1. 
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will  prove  true,  I  think,  of  his  dialectical  rejection  of  i/ofc. 
Of  all  terms  in  philosophical  use,  probably  no  single  one  has  been 
employed  in  more  various  senses  than  "thought"  (i/ofc).  Plo- 
tinus  holds,  and  consistently  maintains,  a  distinct  meaning  for 
i/ow.  It  is  a  meaning,  however,  essentially  different  from  that 
held  by  those  idealists  who  use  "Thought"  as  the  highest  cate- 
gory expressive  of  the  Real.  Hence  when  Plotinus  denies  that 
the  Real  is  i/oO?,  he  is  not  denying  it  to  be  the  "Thought"  of 
these  idealists.  On  the  contrary,  properly  understood,  his  rejec- 
tion of  what  he  holds  to  be  an  inadequate  category  is  rather  in 
the  service  of  a  profound  idealistic  interpretation  of  Reality. 

A  passage  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  third  Ennead24  indicates 
the  meaning  that  Plotinus  assigns  to  vovs.  The  passage  is  not 
an  isolated  one,  but  expresses  what  Plotinus,  throughout  his 
writing,  repeatedly  maintains.  The  point  of  essential  interest 
in  it  is  the  treatment  of  i/o£>9  and  vorjrdv  as  correlative — almost 
coordinate — terms.  When  the  idealist  declares  that  Reality  is 
Thought,  he  means  by  the  latter,  not  a  knowing  process  distinct 
from  and  related  to  an  objective  something  that  is  known; 
"Thought,"  in  his  sense,  is  the  synthetic  union  of  thinker  and 
object  thought.  For  Plotinus,  however,  1/01)9  is  not  the  embrac- 
ing unity  of  subject  and  object  (  VOTJTOV  )  ;  it  is,  rather,  the  sub- 
ject over  against  the  object.  Nofc,  he  declares  in  many  pas- 
sages, requires  an  object;  hence  the  object  is  something  other 
than  i/ofc,  upon  which  the  latter  depends  (erepov  elvai}.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  an  activity,  therefore,  it  must  go  forth  to  some- 
thing other  than  itself  (irpolBaivelv  efr  n) .  It  follows,  then, 
that  1/01)9  always  exhibits  duality,  a  duality  not  within  itself,  as 
if  it  were  itself  subject  and  object,  but  out  of  itself,  so  to  speak, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  not  i/ofc  save  in  relation  to  a  voijrov.  In  short, 
to  every  1/01)9,  says  Plotinus,  there  is  linked  a  VOTJTOV  (a\\a  iravrl 
vu>  o-vvc&vKTai  TO  vorjrov}.25  There  could  hardly  be  clearer 
language  to  indicate  the  identification  of  1/01)9  with  the  subject- 
activity  and  VOIJTOV  with  the  object.  The  position,  however,  is 
made  even  more  emphatic  by  the  question  which  follows:  If 
the  One  is  not  1/01)9,  may  it  not  be  vorjrov!  The  question,  of 

24  Enn.  Ill,  8,  9. 
2B  Enn.  Ill,  8,  9. 
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course,  would  never  have  been  asked  if  vow  had  been  understood 
as  embracing  vorjrdv. 

Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  Plotinus 's  position  that  mind 
(1/01)5)  knows  its  objects,  not  as  perception  does,  indirectly  and 
as  "other,"  but  as  one  with  itself.26  The  unity  of  itself  with  its 
objects  is  true  of  vow  only  in  its  own  "intelligible"  sphere.  Be- 
yond vow  is  the  Good,  which  is  not  vow  itself,  but  the  objective 
reality  after  which  vow  strives.  (Bel  roivvv  etcelvo  £0)7)5  elvai 
tcpelrrov  teal  vov  •  OVTCO  yap  eTTLO-Tpe^jrei  717205  e/celvo  real  rrjv  fayv 
rrjv  ev  aura),  fjk{fj»fftd  n  TOV  ev  erceivq)  6Wo5,  /ca0'  o  TOVTO  £§,  teal 
TOV  vovv  rov  ev  Toi/ro>?  fjLi/jLrjiJid  TI  TOV  ev  eKeivw  6Vro5,  o  TI  SrjTrore 
eo~Ti  rouro.)27 

Even  at  its  highest,  then,  vow  is  a  subject-activity  whose  life 
is  a  constant  effort  after  the  object  which  is  source  and  substance 
of  its  being.28  Or,  more  clearly,  vow  is  cognitive  thought. 

The  motive  of  Plotinus 's  advance  beyond  vow  should  now  be 
clear.  If  vow  is  a  subject-activity,  whose  life,  at  the  best,  is 
always  a  reference  to  an  object,  it  expresses  an  unresolved  duality 
(  &a-re  Svo  apa}  ,29  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  search  for  that  which 
is  logically  prior  to  this  duality  (TO  irpo  TOV  Bvo  \afieiv).™ 
Accordingly,  what  Plotinus  is  seeking  is  the  unity  that  is  above 
both  subject  and  object.  He  will  not  allow  that  Aristotle  has 
found  the  unity  in  his  vdrja-LS  vo^aea)^ ;  for  there  still  remains  in 
this  the  unresolved  dualism  of  ov<ria  and  vdrja-^.31 

If  this  interpretation  of  Plotinus  is  correct,  it  would  seem  to 
point  to  no  such  disagreement  as  has  ordinarily  been  supposed 
between  his  views  and  those  of  rationalistic  idealists;  for  what 
philosophers  mean  when  they  say  that  Reality  is  Thought  is  not 
that  it  is  subject,  and  not  object;  they  mean  rather  that  it  is 
Spirit,  the  One  which  is  both  subject  and  object.  Spirit,  how- 
ever, is  for  them  not  the  mere  aggregate  of  the  two,  but  the 


V,  5,  1;  V,  9,  7. 

27  E'nn.  V,  3,  16. 

28  Again,  vovs  is  an  ep^ov;   it  therefore  is  not  in  and  for  itself,  but  goes 
forth  to  effect  something  in  something  else.      It  therefore  has  the  defect 
which  appertains  to  all  categories  short  of  self-causality. 

29  Enn.  Ill,  8,  9. 


31  Enn.  VI,  7,  37.     Stfo  fyiws  \tyovcri,  r^v  ofolav  xal  TT]V  vbrjffiv,  Ko.1  o\>x  air\ovv 
\tyov<Tiv  ,  dXXd  TI  Zrepov  irpoffTifftaffiv  af/ry. 
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sublation  of  them  in  a  unity  which,  while  it  embraces  them,  is 
"above"  them.  Plotinus  differs  from  this  position,  not  in  prin- 
ciple, but  in  expression;  voO?,  for  him,  expresses  a  lower,  one- 
sided activity,  while,  for  many  idealists,  the  word  "Thought" 
expresses  Reality  at  its  highest  power. 

The  One,  now,  is  that  out  of  which  z>ov?  and  the  vorjrov  pro- 
ceed ( ef  ot>  6  vou?  ical  TO  avv  avry  vorjrdv)  ,8a  When  we  re- 
member that  Plotinus  constantly  reiterates  that  the  processio  or 
emanation  from  the  One  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  temporal,  but  in 
a  logical  sense,  and  further,  that  the  One,  in  going  forth  from 
itself,  remains  ever  with  itself,  we  see  that  the  ef  08  does  not 
indicate  that  vovs  and  vorjrov  are  reals  sent  forth  from  the  One, 
but  that  they  are  logically,  eternally,  embraced  by  the  One.  In 
other  words,  the  One  is  the  synthetic  unity  of  subject  and  object. 

Again  we  find  the  parallelism  with  Hegel.  In  the  third  stage 
of  the  Logic,  under  Notion,  Hegel  finds  that  thought  as  a  cog- 
nitive activity  must  be  transcended.  He  finds  the  same  to  be 
true  of  thought  as  practical  activity;  and  he  concludes  in  the 
Idee  as  that  which  is  above  and  yet  embracive  of  both.  The 
position,  in  principle,  is  identical  with  that  of  Plotinus. 
Plotinus  similarly  argues  that  the  One  must  be  above  Will 
( /3ov\7?o-t9  ),33  as  well  as  above  vote,  or  cognitive  thought.  The 
One,  therefore,  for  him,  is  the  dialectical  unity  of  cognitive  and 
practical  thought. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  via  negativa  has  proved  itself  to  be  rather 
the  via  dialectica.  Plotinus  rejects  Quantity,  Quality,  Being, 
Essence,  Causality,  Will,  Thought,  not  because  these,  if  predi- 
cated of  the  One,  would  disturb  its  serene  and  ineffable  nothing- 
ness; but  because  no  one  of  them  serves  adequately  to  express 
what  is  true  of  Reality  in  its  own  sublime  nature.  In  other 
words,  Plotinus  is  performing  the  service  of  clearing  away  con- 
ceptions that  savor  too  strongly  of  mortality.  Whether  he  is 
successful,  further,  in  discovering  the  category  perfectly  expres- 
sive of  Absolute  Being  is  a  question.  Yet  it  must  remain  true 
that,  although  he  may  seem,  in  his  heroic  rejection  of  categories, 
to  have  left  Reality  empty  and  formless,  he  has  made  each  rejec- 

32  Enn.  Ill,  8,  9. 

33  Enn.  VI,  9,  6. 
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tion  upon  grounds  dialectically  justifiable.  If  we  speak  of  God 
as  Being,  or  Ground,  or  Cause,  or  Thought,  it  must  be  in  senses 
very  different  from  those  which  are  in  ordinary  vogue  and  which 
Plotinus  makes  it  his  business  to  disprove. 

II. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  whether,  after  all,  the  via  dia- 
lectica  does  not,  in  the  end,  become  a  via  negativa.  Is  the  One 
for  which  Plotinus  has  so  royally  cleared  the  way,  itself  but  a 
vague  phantom,  a  formless  dream,  the  empty  abstraction  of  a 
logic  seemingly  dialectic,  but  in  stricter  truth  analytic?  Plotinus 
himself  anticipates  the  objection:  "What,  now,  is  the  One? 
What  is  its  nature  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  cannot  easily  say, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  existence  nor  form  is  easily  de- 
scribed. Yet  our  knowledge  is  based  upon  forms  and  concep- 
tions. But  the  more  the  soul  proceeds  into  the  formless,  the  more 
she  becomes  unable  to  comprehend  it,  because  it  is  indefinable 
and  lacks  the  impress  of  variety.  Hence  she  wavers  and  begins 
to  fear  that  she  has  laid  hold  of  blank  nothing,  and  tires  at  such 
a  height,  and  is  glad  to  descend  frequently  and  fall  back  from 
everything  till  she  has  reached  the  phenomenal  world.  There 
she  rests  from  her  labors  as  if  on  firm  ground  once  more. '  '34 

This,  of  course,  is  the  vital  question  in  the  study  of  Plotinus. 
It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  the  procedure  of 
Plotinus  marked  an  advance  toward  a  category  long  sought  by 
Greek  philosophers.  If,  however,  as  many  have  held,  the  Plo- 
tinian  category  is  but  the  final  emptiness  resulting  from  succes- 
sive abstraction,  it  would  seem  that  Greek  philosophy  had  all  the 
while  been  sorely  deceived  in  its  course.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  method  which  Plotinus  employs  in  the  search  for  his  category 
is,  in  the  main,  negative ;  that  in  fact  well-nigh  the  whole  of  his 
effort  is  expended  in  declaring,  with  emphasis,  what  the  One  is 
not.  But  it  would  be  doing  Plotinus  gross  injustice  to  ignore 
his  effort  to  reach  a  positive  characterization  of  the  One.  It 
may  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  effort  is  marked  by  grave  ob- 
scurities ;  but  in  a  region  where  human  thought,  if  it  is  to  be  suc- 

s*  Enn.  VI,  9,  1.  Trans,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  G.  Fuller.  See  Bakewell  's  Source 
Book  in  Ancient  Philosophy,  p.  363.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
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cessful,  must  well-nigh  forego  the  use  of  its  entire  range  of  ordi- 
nary conceptions,  and,  above  all,  of  ordinary  words,  obscurity  is 
not  only  to  be  expected,  but  indeed  (if  the  paradox  be  not  too 
shocking)  to  be  welcomed,  as,  in  a  sense,  the  sign  of  a  truth  of 
which  our  ordinary  powers  are  not  susceptible.  This  doctrine 
may,  of  course,  easily  be  distorted  into  the  belief  that  obscurity 
is  ipso  facto  the  sign  of  truth ;  and  Neo-Platonism  has  to  a  great 
extent,  and  indeed  most  often  at  the  hands  of  its  disciples,  suf- 
fered from  just  such  distortion.  But  stated  properly,  the  doc- 
trine is  simply  the  corollary  of  the  fact  that  the  human  person 
lives  in  the  main  and  most  vividly  on  a  plane  of  consciousness 
below  that  of  pure  spirit.  Just  as  the  child  can  scarcely  under- 
stand the  joy  of  disinterested  behavior,  or  the  savage  the  blessed- 
ness of  pity,  so  the  human  person,  even  at  the  best  of  his  immer- 
sion in  the  sensuous  and  the  discursive,  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  life  from  which  all  egotism,  all  external  separation,  is  absent. 
The  human  person,  indeed,  has  predominantly  a  sense  of  himself; 
while  he  recognizes  other  persons,  and,  as  his  life  reaches  higher 
planes,  sees  them  more  and  more  as  akin  to  himself,  and  more 
and  more  as  deserving  respect  and  love,  it  is  a  question  whether, 
even  at  his  best,  he  ever  attains  to  that  perfection  of  spirit  in 
which  he  loves  his  fellow-men  as  himself.  Always,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  his  own  self  has  a  disproportionate  interest, 
which,  for  him,  is  possessed  by  no  other  person.  Always,  there- 
fore, he  experiences  himself  as  in  some  sense  apart  from  others. 
What  he  sees,  vaguely,  to  be  the  ideal  after  which  he  is  striving 
is  a  life  free  from  all  such  preponderance  of  self,  a  life  in  which 
the  self  is  not  a  one  among  others,  each  unit  knowing  itself  pri- 
marily, and  the  others  as  thoroughly  external  and  secondary  to 
itself,  but  a  life  in  which  each  self  is  in  and  through  the  others, 
in  which,  in  being  the  others,  it  is  itself.  The  ideal  is  so  obscure 
that  he  can  express  it  only  by  paradox;  he  that  loseth  his  life 
shall  find  it,  or,  technically,  as  with  Plato  and  Hegel,  the  One  is 
not  barely  one,  it  also  is  ipso  facto  other.  Once  having  recog- 
nized the  obscurity  of  the  ideal,  its  paradox  of  distinguishing  and 
yet  uniting  opposites,  he  thenceforth  scorns  to  characterize  per- 
fect spirit  crudely  as  Cause,  or  Substance,  or  Thought,  or  Will. 
All  of  these,  as  they  are  ordinarily  understood,  he  sees,  imply  an 
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externality  of  relation  that  is  far  too  mechanical  and  separative 
to  express  Spirit.  If  we  oppose  cause  to  effect,  substance  to 
accident,  thought  to  the  object,  will  to  conditions  operated  upon, 
Spirit,  as  the  first  term  of  the  relation,  is  still,  in  a  sense,  external 
to  the  second.  These  categories,  he  sees,  express,  on  lower  or 
higher  planes,  the  unresolved  dualisms  of  our  ordinary  conscious- 
ness. They  are  therefore  not  truly  applicable  to  perfect  spirit. 
When,  however,  he  undertakes  to  find  an  expression  free  from 
mechanical  implications,  he  realizes,  with  a  sudden  dismay,  that 
he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  these  lower  categories. 
They  are  the  dark  cave  to  which  his  eyes  have  long  grown  accus- 
tomed. If,  then,  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  shadows,  and  looks 
upward  to  the  pure  light  of  Spirit,  shall  we  blame  him  if,  "daz- 
zled with  excess  of  light,"  he  sees  little  and  obscurely?  The 
cave-dwellers,  to  be  sure,  will  scornfully  upbraid  him  for  his 
vagueness,  for  they,  worthy  citizens,  always  see  clearly!  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Plotinus  is  Plato's  philosopher 
of  the  cave :  he  is  turning,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  deceptive 
shadows  of  mechanistic  categories  to  the  illumination  of  that 
supreme  Idea  in  which  external  separations,  limitations,  antag- 
onisms, have  no  place.  And  if  his  eyes  too,  blinded  by  the  pure 
light,  report  to  us  but  vaguely  and  in  dim  images,  we  should 
blame  not  them,  but  the  darkness  of  that  mechanizing  life  from 
which  they  are  with  difficulty  turning. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  consider  the  positive  characterization 
of  the  One.  A  preliminary  remark  may  perhaps  serve  as  a  key 
to  the  whole  situation:  if  in  our  interpretation  of  the  positive 
statements  we  remain  upon  the  plane  of  mechanistic  categories, 
i.e.,  below  the  plane  of  Spirit,  we  shall  find  in  Plotinus  little  but 
nonsense ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  interpret  in  terms  of  the  cate- 
gory of  Spirit,  the  statements  of  Plotinus,  awkward  and  obscure 
though  in  parts  they  may  be,  become,  in  the  main,  a  comprehen- 
sible and  consistent  view.  Since  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  mature  student  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  would  un- 
wittingly indulge  in  the  veriest  nonsense,  the  alternative  to  be 
chosen  is  obvious.  But  indeed  there  is  really  no  choice,  for  the 
whole  negative  dialectic  of  the  Enneads,  even  to  the  most  super- 
ficial understanding,  is  the  emphatic  expression  of  an  advance 
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from  externality  to  inwardness,  from  atomistic  separation  to 
organic,  ideal,  and  perfectly  inward  unity.35  We  have  noted 
this  already  in  Plotinus 's  advance  beyond  the  externality  of  mere 
numerical  aggregation  (quantity),  and  beyond  the  external  de- 
pendence of  attribute  upon  substance,  of  effect  upon  cause,  of 
thought  upon  its  object,  of  will  upon  the  conditions  of  its  opera- 
tion. The  same  advance  from  mechanic  externality  to  inward- 
ness is  noted  as  of  increasing  fulness  and  self -adequacy  as  pro- 
gress is  made  from  <£v<ri?  to  rayadov.  <E>v<ri<?  is  lower  than  ^rv^ 
because  it  is  less  one  with  itself,  less  inward ;  ^V^TI  is  lower  than 
vow  for  the  same  reason;  and  vow,  although  it  is  almost  the 
consummated  ideal,  is  lower  than  the  Good  because  it  is  still  a 
reference  beyond  itself  to  that  which  is  relatively  external  to 
itself.  The  Good  alone,  in  all  its  activity,  is  perfectly  at  one 
with  itself. 

If,  now,  this  culminating  position  of  the  dialectic  is  mechani- 
cally interpreted,  it  must  mean,  of  course,  that  the  Good  is  a 
self -enclosed,  self-sufficient  unit  life,  "  alone,  unfriendly,  and 
unkind."  And  then,  when  the  further  position  of  Plotinus  is 
noted,  that  this  wholly  self-sufficient  being  is  also  the  source  of 
life  other  than  itself,  mechanism  must  throw  up  its  hands  in 
horror  and  cry  ''self-contradiction!"  For,  viewed  mechani- 
cally, the  One,  if  wholly  and  solely  itself,  must  be  so  either  as 
excludent  of  all  others — a  lonely  God  in  the  heavens — or  as  in- 
clusive of  everything  and  therefore  as  having  no  real  '  *  others '  '- 
the  TO  irav  of  divine  night  in  which  all  cows  are  black.  How 
then,  mechanism  must  ask,  can  the  Good  be  at  the  same  time 
wholly  itself  and  yet  the  source  of  life  other  than  itself?  And 
the  obvious  impossibility  of  answering  this  in  terms  of  any 
categories  save  those  of  Spirit  should  lead  us  to  suspect  that  Plo- 
tinus is  at  least  making  the  effort  to  express  such  categories. 

Deism  and  pantheism,  indeed,  are  the  inevitable  alternatives 
of  mechanistic  theology.    But  they  are  alternatives  only  where, 


SB  Cf.  Benn,  The  Greek  Philosophers,  Vol.  II,  p.  290 :  "  Plotinus,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  always  bidding  us  look  within.  What  we  admire  in  the  ob- 
jective world  is  but  a  reflex  of  ourselves.  Mind  is  the  sole  reality;  and  to 
grasp  this  reality  under  its  highest  form,  we  must  become  like  it."  It  is 
important,  too,  to  remember  that  Plotinus's  most  vigorous  polemic  was 
against  materialism. 
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as  on  such  a  plane  of  thought,  there  is  a  refusal  to  advance  be- 
yond the  quantitative  conception  of  identity,  that  is,  where  the 
unit  of  identity  is  conceived  as  either  a  one  excludent  of  all  other 
units,  or  as  inclusive  of  the  sum  of  units.  A  spiritual  conception 
of  identity,  however,  is  one  which  can  thoroughly  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  a  life  that  is  wholly  at  one  with  itself  and  yet 
is  fundamentally  in  union  with  life  other  than  itself.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that,  for  Spirit,  identity  has  no  meaning  save  as  it 
involves  in  its  very  life  the  being  of  the  "other."  This  is  the 
essential  secret  of  the  whole  dialectic  movement  from  Plato  to 
Hegel.  It  is,  too,  of  the  very  essence  of  Jesus'  doctrine  of  love. 
When,  therefore,  Plotinus  speaks  of  the  Good  as  ever  sufficient 
to  itself,  as  never  going  out  of  itself  to  that  which  is  external 
and  ' '  other, ' '  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  very  essential  life  of 
the  ' '  other, ' '  we  recognize  the  paradoxical  expression  of  the  ideal 
of  spirit,  of  the  life  that  does  not  go  out  to  its  "other"  and  yet 
must  go  out,  because  love  cannot  dwell  enclosed  within  itself,  and 
yet,  in  going  out  from  itself,  it  remains  ever  with  itself.  "It  is 
love,"  says  Plotinus,  speaking  of  the  One,  "and  the  object  of  love 
and  love  of  itself."  It  is  a  like  paradox  that  is  expressed  in 
the  words :  "  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure:  all  things  are  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us 
to  Himself."  Again,  mechanically  interpreted,  the  last  state- 
ment must  mean  that  God  is  the  sole  reality,  that  we  are  but  the 
puppets  of  his  making.  But  thus  regarded,  the  statement  is  the 
sheerest  contradiction;  nay,  worse,  it  is  obvious  nonsense;  for 
there  is  no  meaning  in  a  "reconciliation"  between  a  maker  and 
his  products.  Spiritually  comprehended,  however,  it  expresses 
the  truth  of  God 's  spiritual  immanence,  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  life  save  in  the  life  of  his  love,  that  therefore  he  is  indeed  in 
us  and  through  us.  But  he  is  spiritually  in  us,  not  numerically 
(or  quantitatively),  and  so  we  are  free  to  be  reconciled  to 
him.36  I  dwell  upon  this  because  of  the  necessity  of  a  thoroughly 


36  Cf.  Principal  Caird,  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Eeligion,  pp. 
244,  245 :  ' '  There  is  therefore  a  sense  in  which  we  can  say  that  the  world 
of  finite  intelligence,  though  distinct  from  God,  is  still,  in  its  ideal  nature, 
one  with  him.  ...  In  the  knowledge  of  the  minds  that  know  him,  in 
the  self -surrender  of  the  hearts  that  love  him,  it  is  no  paradox  to  affirm  that 
he  knows  and  loves  himself." 
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spiritual  interpretation  of  Plotinus.  When  we  read  of  the  One 
as  the  source  of  all  life,  as  the  eternal  spring  out  of  which  all 
being  flows,  we  tend  at  once  to  drop  to  mechanistic  categories, 
and  to  regard  the  operation  of  the  One  either  pantheistically 
(quantitatively)  or  creationally  (causally).  Yet  the  very  ef- 
fort of  Plotinus  after  a  new  metaphor — that  of  emanation— and 
his  constant  resort  to  paradox  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  is 
struggling  to  express  an  idea  which  the  ordinary  categories  of 
causal  production  or  quantitative  inclusion  are  incapable  of 
rightly  expressing — the  idea  of  a  being  that  is  at  once  "all  and 
in  all,"  and  yet  is  operative  through  free  mutuality  of  response. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  question  whether  para- 
doxical expression  of  the  life  of  Spirit  is  the  most  advisable  or 
the  only  possible.  This,  however,  may  be  said  in  passing.  The 
human  mind,  bred  in  mechanistic  categories,  has  no  difficulty  in 
fastening  everywhere  upon  identities  in  their  distinction  from 
each  other;  its  greatest  task  is  to  overcome  its  habit  of  regarding 
identities  as  mutually  excludent  atoms.  Hence,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  main  emphasis  of  a  philosophy  of  Spirit  must  be  upon 
the  mutual  immanence  of  identities.  It  is  for  this  reason,  doubt- 
less, that  human  endeavor,  philosophical  and  religious,  to  express 
the  unique  mutuality  of  spiritual  life  has  been  so  largely  char- 
acterized by  the  use  of  paradoxical  phrases.  Plotinus  holds  a 
perfectly  legitimate  place  in  the  succession  of  this  type  of  spirit- 
ualists. 

' '  One ' '  and  * '  Good, ' '  says  Plotinus,  when  applied  to  the  high- 
est principle,  are  used  in  a  unique  sense.87  In  our  ordinary 
usage,  they  are  generic  terms,  indicating  certain  attributes. 
When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  a  person  as  one  or  as  good,  we 
imply  a  neutral  "core"  of  being,  which  is  not  in  itself  one  or 
good,  but  to  which  goodness  and  oneness,  like  tallness  and  white- 
ness, attach.  In  other  words,  in  the  common  usage  of  these 
terms,  we  have  again  a  "two-layer"  view  of  life.  The  highest 
principle,  however,  can  exhibit  no  such  disjunction  of  substance 
and  attribute:  it  is  therefore  not  "good,"  but  "the  Good,"  not 
"one,"  but  "the  One."  Again,  it  is  in  like  manner  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  declares  that  God  is,  not  loving,  but  Love. 

37  Enn.  II,  9,  1. 
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Nor  does  the  Plotinian,  any  more  than  the  Christian  view,  mean 
by  this  that  God  is  abstract  quality,  for  TO  Trp&rov  is  above  the 
plane  of  duality  of  substance  and  quality.  And  to  say  that  God 
is  "the  Good"  and  also  "the  One"  is  not  to  predicate  of  God  two 
characteristics:  the  two  terms  are  perfect  synonyms.  In  short, 
whatever  expression  we  use  for  God,  the  essential  fact  is  that  he 
is  in  every  respect  wholly  himself. 

The  same  unique  meaning  is  assigned  to  the  causal  character 
of  God.  As  we  ordinarily  conceive  causality,  it  is  an  attribute 
inhering  in  a  "core"  of  being.  A  person  who  "causes"  some- 
thing— makes  a  table,  let  us  say — is  not  thoroughly  and  exclu- 
sively cause.  He  is  at  the  same  time,  for  example,  a  diner,  a 
converser,  a  good  citizen.  The  highest  principle,  however,  is 
thoroughly  causal;  that  is,  its  causality  is  neither  the  operation 
of  a  part  of  itself,  nor  does  it  presuppose  the  duality  of  itself 
and  external  conditions  upon  which  it  operates.  Its  causality  is 
its  complete  self,  or,  as  Plotinus  expresses  the  case,  its  activity 
is  one  with  its  essence  (al  Be  evepyeiai  rj  olov  ovcrta  auroi)).38 

Again,  the  same  treatment  is  accorded  to  Will.  We  are  sur- 
prised at  first  to  find  Plotinus  assigning  will  to  God,  for  we  have 
already  found  him  dismissing  it  from  God's  being.  We  learn, 
however,  that  the  will  which  is  of  the  being  of  TO  Trp&rov  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  human  will,  with  its  disjunction  of  purpose  and 
thing  purposed,  active  subject  and  passive  conditions,  but  that 
it  is  simply  the  complete  active  self.  Thus  will  is  not  an  attrib- 
ute but  the  self -identical  essence  (77  fiovXrjcrts  avTov  /cal  rj  ovaia 
ravrdv}.39  Indeed,  of  the  highest,  Plotinus  says  that  its  will  and 
its  activity  are  its  very  self.  TO  irpwrov  is,  therefore,  in  every 
sense  thoroughly  itself  ( icvpios  apa  Travrrj  eavrov  e<£'  eavrw  €%cov 
teal  TO  elvai)  .40 

From  another  point  of  view,  he  goes  on  to  say,  every  being 
that  strives  after  the  Good  would  rather  be  the  Good  than  itself, 
and  it  holds  itself  to  be  freer  and  more  nearly  realized  the  nearer 
it  is  to  achieving  the  Good.  The  Good,  on  the  contrary,  since  its 
will  and  its  activity  are  its  identical  self,  rests  in  itself  and  finds 


ss  Enn.  VI,  8,  13. 

39  Ibid. 

40  Ibid. 
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no  need  to  go  out  to  that  which  is  other  than  itself  (  avrrj    Be 
ravrbv  ry  inroffrdtreL  avrov)  .41 

All  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  highest  dialectical  import.  It 
indicates  clearly  the  effort  of  Plotinus  to  express  being  that  in 
every  sense  is  its  complete  self,  that  involves  no  transition  from 
potentiality  to  actuality.  In  his  effort  to  express  such  being, 
nowhere  perfectly  realized  in  human  life,  he  is  compelled  to 
deny  the  application  to  it  of  categories  that  imply  the  disjunc- 
tions and  external  dependencies  of  human  life.  Yet,  by  this 
denial  he  intends  by  no  means  to  assert  that  the  highest  is  pure 
emptiness  ;  he  allows  it  activities  (  evepyeiai  )  ,  will  (  fiovXTjais  )  . 
What  he  does  mean,  and  what  he  is  emphatic  in  expressing,  is 
that  activities,  will,  etc.,  are  assigned  to  it  not  in  the  human  sense, 
where  they  indicate  always  a  plurality  unresolved,  but  in  a 
supra-human  sense,  in  which  they  indicate  a  life  in  all  its  phases 
completely  and  thoroughly  itself.  This  is  the  central  point  to 
be  grasped  in  Plotinus  's  advance  to  the  One.  His  whole  phil- 
osophy, indeed,  is  the  expression  of  the  fact  that  as  life  develops 
to  completeness,  it  becomes  ever  less  and  less  an  aggregate  unity 
and  ever  more  and  more  an  organic,  an  ideal,  and  finally,  a  per- 
fect unity.  Perfect  unity  is  life  which  in  every  phase  is  its  total 
self.  From  a  mechanistic  point  of  view,  of  course,  such  a  unity 
is  nonsense;  but  idealistic  philosophy  has  long  since  come  to 
recognize  it  as  the  essential  character  of  Spirit. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  now  in  comprehending  what 
Plotinus  means  by  his  constant  insistence  upon  the  oneness  of 
TO  Trp&rov.  Its  oneness  is  not  quantitative  but  super-quantita- 
tive; it  is  a  completeness,  concrete  and  all-penetrating.  Hence, 
instead  of  being  an  empty  abstraction,  it  is  the  fullness  of  a  life 
in  every  respect  at  one  with  itself. 

We  may  see,  too,  the  reason  for  the  mystical  principle  of 
eWrao-t?.  Our  life,  even  at  its  highest,  is  not  thus  thoroughly 
itself.42  It  is  a  "  multiple."  "For  understanding  proceeds  by 
concepts,  and  the  concept  is  a  multiple  affair,  and  the  Soul  misses 
the  One  when  she  falls  into  number  and  plurality."43  In  strict 

«  Ibid. 

4J  Note  the  insistence  upon  the  advance  from  externality  to  inwardness, 
Enn.  VI,  9,  7:   irdvrwv  TWV  «£w  &<f>{/jLevov  dei  tirurTpaQTJvai  Trpdj  ri>  et<rw  tr6.vn\. 


43Enn.  VI,  9,   1.     Translation  by  Dr.  Fuller.     See  Bakewell's  Source 
Book  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  p.  367. 
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logic,  then,  it  must  be  impossible  for  human  life,  in  its  condition 
of  disjunctness,  adequately  to  realize  the  perfect  life.  And  since, 
even  at  its  highest  stage  of  consciousness  (either  theoretical  or 
volitional)  it  still  falls  short  of  being  perfectly  at  one  with  itself, 
the  perfect  life  must  transcend  even  its  highest  conscious  powers. 

Does  such  transcendence  of  consciousness  mean  the  lapse  into 
blank  nothingness?  Plotinus  undeniably  holds  that  it  is  an  ad- 
vance to  richer  life.  This  is  clearly  implied  in  the  foregoing. 
It  is  also  indicated  by  his  significant  answer  to  the  question  how 
we  can  know  that  which  is  above  thought.  We  can  know  it,  he 
says,  because  it  is  like  to  that  which  we  have  in  ourselves.44  It 
is  like,  that  is,  but  infinitely  more  complete  and  self -realized. 

To  pass  now  from  the  fullness  of  God's  being  to  his  relation 
to  the  world  of  imperfect  beings.  Plotinus 's  expressions  here  are 
highly  significant  of  his  struggle  to  advance  beyond  mechanical 
categories.  "All  being,"  he  says,  "reaches  out  to  it  [the  One] 
(  opeyerai )  and  longs  after  it  (  tyfcrai,  )  by  reason  of  the  neces- 
sity of  its  nature,  even  as  if  it  divined  (aTro^e^avrev^eva}  that 
without  it  it  could  not  be.  ...  The  knowledge  of  the  beauti- 
ful— wonder  at  it  and  the  awakening  to  the  love  of  it — are  present 
only  with  those  who  consciously  know  ( elbocri ) ,  and  are  awake : 
the  Good,  however,  always  present  as  the  object  of  striving  (  et? 
efacriv} ,  dwells  as  an  inborn  nature  (  cv^vrov ) ,  yes,  even  in 
those  who  sleep;  and  when  we  behold  it,  it  does  not  set  us  in 
amazement  [as  beauty  does],  because  it  is  always  with  us  and  is 
never  merely  an  object  of  remembrance.  We  do  not  see  it,  since 
it  dwells  in  us  even  while  we  are  sleeping."45  So,  in  the  sen- 
tences that  follow,  Plotinus  expresses  the  relation  as  a  striving, 
a  longing  after  the  ideal.  And  yet  he  is  aware  that  the  striving 
is  much  deeper  than  a  conscious  one.  It  is  inborn,  a  natural 
effort  after  the  Good,  of  which  conscious  effort  is  only  a  single 
form.  Again,  we  find  him  using  the  verb  a-Trev&co  to  express  the 
eagerness  of  the  striving  of  all  being  after  the  Good,  and  describ- 
ing the  relation  as  an  o/aef  t?.46 


44  Enn.  Ill,  8,  9. 

45  Enn.  V,  5,  12. 

46  Cf.  with  reference  to  the  striving  of  beings  after  God,  Kirchner,  Phil- 
osophie  des  Plotin,  p.  42. 
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It  might  seem  that,  since  the  striving  is  but  a  natural  neces- 
sity, it  is  not  a  spiritual  or  free  striving.     But  Plotinus  has 
some  remarkable  sentences  upon  this  point.     "God,  therefore, 
as  Plato  says,  is  not  far  from  each  person ;  rather  he  is  very  near 
to  all  without  their  knowing  it;  they  themselves  flee  him,  or 
more  truly  they  flee  themselves.    Therefore  they  cannot  under- 
stand him  whom  they  have  fled,  nor  can  they,  since  they  have 
denied  their  very  selves,  find  any  other,  just  as  a  child  wandering 
in  delirium  does  not  know  its  own  father. ' >47    And  again  he  says 
of  beauty,  that  ' '  it  can  estrange  the  ignorant,  as  a  beloved  thing 
separates  a  son  from  a  father."48    Again,  "How  then  does  the 
One  generate  the  intellect?    In  this  wise — through  what  is  gen- 
erated by  it  turning  back  to  behold  it.    This  vision  is  the  intel- 
lect."49    There  remains,  however,  the  most  remarkable  passage 
of  all  in  which  the  inwardness  of  the  relation  between  God  and 
other  beings  and  the  difficulty  of  expressing  that  relation  is 
stated :    ' '  The  soul  then  has  naturally  a  love  of  God  and  desires 
to  be  united  with  him  with  the  love  which  a  virgin  bears  to  a 
noble  father.    But  when  she  has  betaken  herself  to  creation,  de- 
ceived as  it  were  in  her  nuptials,  she  exchanges  her  former  love 
for  mortal  love,  and  is  bereft  of  her  father  and  becomes  wanton. 
Still  if  she  begin  again  to  hate  the  wantonness  of  earth,  she  is 
purified  and  turns  once  more  to  her  father  and  all  is  well  with 
her.    Those  to  whom  this  heavenly  love  is  unknown  may  get  some 
conception  of  it  from  earthly  love,  and  what  joy  it  is  to  obtain 
possession  of  what  one  loves  most.     Let  him  then  reflect  that 
these  objects  of  his  love  are  mortal  and  perishable,  mere  shadows 
for  his  love  to  feed  upon,  and  soon  turned  to  loathly  things,  be- 
cause they  are  not  the  true  beloved,  nor  our  good,  nor  what  we 
seek ;  whereas  in  the  higher  world  we  find  the  true  beloved  with 
whom  it  is  possible  for  us  to  unite  ourselves  when  we  have  seized 
and  held  it,  because  it  is  not  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood. 

"He  who  has  beheld  this  beloved  knows  the  truth  of  what  I 
say,  how  the  soul  then  receives  a  new  life  when  she  has  gone  forth 
to  it,  and  come  to  it  and  participated  in  it,  so  that  in  her  new 

47  Elm.  VI,  9,  7. 

48  Enn.  V,  5,  12. 
4»  Enn.  V,  I. 
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condition  she  knows  that  the  giver  of  true  life  is  beside  her,  and 
that  she  needs  nothing  else.  Such  an  one  knows  also,  however, 
that  we  must  put  all  else  away,  and  abide  in  the  beloved  alone, 
and  become  only  it,  stripping  off  all  else  that  wraps  us  about; 
and  hence  that  we  must  hasten  to  come  forth  from  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  be  wroth  at  the  bonds  which  bind  us  to  them,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  embrace  the  beloved  with  all  our  soul,  and 
have  no  part  of  us  left  with  which  we  do  not  touch  God.  It  is 
possible  for  us  even  while  here  in  the  body  to  behold  both  him 
and  ourselves  in  such  wise  as  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  see.  Our- 
selves we  see  illumined,  full  of  the  light  of  the  intelligible,  or 
rather,  as  that  very  light  itself,  pure,  without  heaviness,  upward 
rising.  Verily  we  see  ourselves  as  made,  nay,  as  being,  God  him- 
self. Then  it  is  that  we  are  kindled.  But  when  we  again  sink 
to  earth,  we  are,  as  it  were,  put  out.  .  .  .50 

"But  why  then  do  we  not  remain  in  this  vision?  I  reply, 
because  we  have  never  wholly  come  forth  from  our  earthly  selves. 
But  there  shall  come  a  time  for  us  when  the  vision  will  be  un- 
broken, and  we  are  no  longer  disturbed  by  any  unrest  of  the 
body.  It  is  not  the  faculty  of  vision  which  is  disturbed,  but  some 
other,  when  the  seer  leaves  the  vision  unaccomplished,  but  de- 
serts not  the  knowledge  which  lies  in  demonstration  and  belief 
and  the  dialectical  operation  of  the  soul.  The  seer  and  his  see- 
ing, however,  are  no  longer  reason  and  reasoning,  but  superior 
to  reason  and  prior  to  reason  and  extraneous  to  reason,  even  as 
is  the  object  of  the  vision. 

"Now  whosoever  beholds  himself,  when  he  beholds  his  real 
self  will  see  it  as  such  a  being,  or  rather  he  will  be  united  with 
such  a  being,  and  feel  himself  to  have  become  such  as  is  wholly 
simple.  Indeed  we  ought  perliaps  hardly  to  say  'he  will  see 
himself. '  Nor  should  we  speak  of  an  object  of  his  vision,  if  we 
have  to  mean  thereby  a  duality  of  the  seer  and  the  seen  and  do 
not  identify  the  two  as  one.  It  is  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  in  the 
vision  a  man  neither  sees,  nor  if  he  sees,  distinguishes  what  he 
sees  from  himself  nor  fancies  that  there  are  two — the  seer  and 
the  seen.  On  the  contrary  it  is  by  becoming  as  it  were  another 
than  himself,  and  by  neither  being  himself  nor  belonging  to  him- 
soEnn.  VI,  9,  8.  (Fuller's  translation.) 
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self  that  he  attains  the  vision.  And  having  surrendered  himself 
to  it  he  is  one  with  it,  as  the  center  of  two  circles  might  coincide. 
For  these  circles  when  they  coincide  become  one,  and  when  the 
circles  are  separated  there  are  two  centers  again.  And  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  too  speak  of  a  difference.  It  follows  that  the 
vision  is  hard  to  describe.  For  how  could  a  man  report  as  some- 
thing different  from  himself,  what  at  the  time  of  his  vision  he 
did  not  see  as  different,  but  as  one  with  himself? 

4 'This  is  clearly  the  intent  of  that  injunction  of  the  mysteries 
which  forbids  communication  of  their  secret  to  the  uninitiated. 
Since  it  was  not  communicable,  it  was  forbidden  to  explain  the 
divine  secret  to  any  one  to  whom  it  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to 
see  it  of  himself.  Now  since  in  the  vision  there  were  not  two, 
but  the  seer  was  made  one  with  the  seen,  not  as  with  something 
seen,  but  as  with  something  made  one  with  himself,  he  who  had 
been  united  with  it  might,  if  he  remembered,  have  by  him  some 
faint  image  of  the  divine.  He  himself  was  one,  with  no  distinc- 
tions within  himself  either  as  regarded  himself  or  outer  things. 
There  was  no  movement  of  any  sort  in  him,  nor  was  emotion  or 
desire  of  any  outer  thing  present  in  him  after  his  ascent,  no, 
not  any  reason  or  any  thought,  nor  was  he  himself  present  to 
himself,  if  I  may  so  express  it;  but  as  rapt  and  inspired  he 
rested  isolated  in  his  unmoved  and  untroubled  essence,  inclining 
nowhere  and  not  even  reflecting  upon  himself,  at  rest  in  all  re- 
spects, yea,  as  if  he  had  become  rest  itself.  Nor  did  he  concern 
himself  with  the  beautiful,  but  had  passed  beyond  beauty  and 
had  transcended  the  series  of  virtues  as  one  might  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  the  holy  of  holies,  leaving  behind  in  the  temple 
the  statues  of  the  gods.  And  these  he  would  not  see  again  till 
he  came  out  after  having  had  the  vision  of  what  lay  within,  and 
communion  there  with  what  was  no  statue  or  image  but  the 
divine  itself — of  which  the  statues  were  but  the  secondary  im- 
ages. And  perhaps  his  experience  was  not  a  vision,  but  some 
other  kind  of  seeing, — ecstasy  and  simplification  and  self -surren- 
der, a  yearning  to  touch  and  a  rest,  and  a  thought  centered  upon 
being  merged  in  the  divine.  Perhaps  this  was  his  experience,  if 
he  beheld  anything  in  the  holy  of  holies.  Did  he  look  elsewhere, 
there  was  nothing  there. 
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' '  These  are  mere  figures,  and  only  hint  to  the  wise  among  the 
prophets  of  the  manner  in  which  that  God  of  whom  we  spoke  is 
beheld.  But  the  wise  priest  who  reads  the  riddle  aright  may 
when  he  has  entered  the  sanctuary  enjoy  the  vision  there;  and 
even  if  he  has  not  entered,  yet  because  he  has  believed  the  sanc- 
tuary to  be  something  invisible  and  has  regarded  it  as  a  fountain 
and  a  source,  he  will  yet  know  it  as  the  source  of  all  things,  and 
behold  it  as  such,  and  be  merged  with  it,  by  like  perceiving  like, 
and  will  miss  no  divine  thing  which  the  soul  is  capable  of  at- 
taining. '  '51 

There  is  thus,  as  we  see,  the  effort  to  express  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  world  as  one  of  inwardness  of  spirit. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Plotinus  seems  to 
repudiate  this  view  in  his  characterization  of  God  as  the  all- 
embracing,  the  source  of  all  life,  that  out  of  which  all  proceeds 
and  upon  which  all  is  dependent.  Here  is  the  central  difficulty 
of  his  view.  How  can  the  position  which  calls  for  the  substantial 
oneness  and  sole  reality  of  God  be  reconciled  with  his  purely 
spiritual  oneness?  I  have  already  indicated,  perhaps  with  tire- 
some emphasis,  the  necessity  for  interpreting  the  dialectic  of 
Plotinus  in  the  light  of  the  category  of  Spirit.  We  have  seen 
how,  evidently  in  terms  of  that  category,  Plotinus  declares  that 
the  One  must  be  conceived  neither  as  Substance  nor  as  Efficient 
Cause.  The  logical  outcome  of  such  denial,  we  concluded,  was  to 
regard  the  One  as  pure  spirit  operating  as  spiritual  substance 
and  by  spiritual  causality.  A  life  that  is  spiritual  substance 
and  spiritual  causality  is,  however,  a  life  widely  different  from 
one  that  is  substance  and  cause  in  our  ordinary  meaning.  A 
spiritual  substance  cannot  be  quantitatively  embracive  of  all 
that  is,  cannot  be  sole  substance ;  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
spirit  to  be  what  it  is  only  in  and  through  real  others,  that  is, 
through  other  spirits.  Again,  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  spirit, 
as  cause,  cannot  be  the  sole  cause.  Thus  when  we  regard  the  One 
as  Spirit,  we  must  regard  it  as  operative  in  terms  of  other  reals, 
or  spirits. 

It  is  to  be  seriously  questioned  whether  Plotinus,  with  all  the 
spiritual  instinct  of  his  dialectic,  ever  reaches  this  view  of  the 

5i  Enn.  VI,  9,  10. 
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One.  The  One  is  the  embracive  source  of  all  life.  All  life  other 
than  the  One  is  derivative.  In  this  view  of  the  One,  it  would 
seem  that  Plotinus  has  fallen  back  upon  the  categories  of  sub- 
stance and  cause  in  their  infra-spiritual  sense.  And  yet  it 
nevertheless  remains  true  that  most  of  the  significant  expressions 
which  he  uses  to  characterize  the  One,  especially  in  its  relations 
to  human  persons,  are  expressions  applicable  only  to  Spirit. 

The  truth  of  the  situation  would  seem  to  be  as  follows.  The 
dominant  category,  throughout  all  Greek  thought,  even  at  its 
highest,  as  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  the  category  of  Being. 
The  crucial  difficulties  in  Greek  philosophy  arose  out  of  the  in- 
herent inadequacy  of  this  category.  Hence  the  process  of  Greek 
thought  exhibits  a  constant  effort  to  advance  to  the  higher  cate- 
gory of  Spirit.  This  is  seen  in  the  development  of  Plato's 
thought  from  the  static  idealism  of  the  Phaedo  to  the  dynamic 
and  almost  spiritual  idealism  of  the  Sophist;  more  emphatically 
still  in  the  resultant  intellectualistic  spiritualism  of  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics.  In  quite  another  way,  it  is  in  evidence  in  the 
tentative  emanationism  of  the  Stoics.  But  though  the  dialectic 
of  Greek  thought  exhibited  itself  as  an  effort  to  advance  beyond 
Being,  it  never,  even  in  its  greatest  philosophers,  reached  its 
proper  culmination.  Hence,  while  the  best  of  Greek  philosophy 
exhibits  a  constant  approach  to  the  concept  of  Spirit,  it  shows, 
always,  an  inability  quite  to  escape  expressing  itself  in  terms  of 
the  category  of  Being.  This  would  seem  to  express  Plotinus 's 
situation.  All  the  instinct  of  his  dialectic  is  of  Spirit;  but  all 
his  traditional  Hellenism  is  of  Being.  Hence,  though  much 
of  the  meaning  which  he  attaches  to  the  One  urges  him  directly 
to  the  concept  of  pure  Spirit,  he  cannot,  in  the  end,  escape  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  tradition;  and  so  he  largely  nullifies  his 
meanings  by  taking  refuge  in  the  mechanistic  category  of  Be- 
ing. The  metaphor  of  emanation  clearly  indicates  his  diffi- 
culty. That  metaphor  seems,  in  a  vague  way,  to  express  what  is 
true  of  Spirit — a  passing  out  and  beyond,  that  is  yet  all  the  while 
the  retention  of  complete  being.  It  even  indicates  a  spiritual 
purpose:  "How  then  should  the  most  perfect  and  primal  good 
stay  shut  up  in  itself  as  if  it  were  envious  or  impotent?"  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  however  the  metaphor  may  be  formulated,  it 
never  adequately  expresses  this  spiritual  meaning. 
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But  the  importance  of  Plotinus 's  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he,  of  all  Greek  thinkers,  makes  the  most  persistent  and  serious 
effort  to  win  the  higher  category  of  Spirit.  Plotinus  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  both  the  culmination  and  the  downfall 
of  Greek  philosophy:  he  is  the  downfall  in  so  far  as  with  him 
the  dominant  category  of  Greek  philosophy  is  almost  displaced; 
he  is  its  culmination  in  so  far  as  he  is  almost  in  sight  of  that 
higher  category  in  terms  of  which  a  new  and  more  fruitful 
thinking  begins.  Thus  he  is  indeed  the  end  of  the  old  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new.  His,  then,  is  no  via  negativa  leading  to 
a  blank  inane,  but  that  via  dialectica  over  which  all  succeeding 
thinkers  must  pass  if  they  are  to  attain  to  the  truth  of  Spirit. 
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TWO  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  USE  OF 
GRAPHS  IN  ELEMENTARY  LOGIC 

WILLIAM  EENEST  HOCKING 


I.  FOR  THE  LOGICAL  UNIVERSE  CONTAINING  n  CLASSES. 

The  principle  of  the  ordinary  " circle  diagrams"  for  repre- 
senting the  logical  class  has  served  well  in  the  hands  of  Venn 
for  representing  the  logical  universe  containing  four  classes.  By 
somewhat  of  a  tour  de  force  Venn  introduces  a  fifth  class  into 
his  graph,  representing  it  as  a  ring,  whose  two  boundaries  are 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  outer  boundaries  of  two  classes  other- 
wise given.  The  system  is  carried  no  farther;  and  indeed  there 
is  little  practical  need  to  devise  graphs  for  more  than  five  classes 
at  a  time.  But  it  would  be  a  serious  failure  in  the  principle  of 
the  class-graph  if  there  were  a  theoretical  limit  to  the  number  of 
classes  which  can  be  drawn  within  a  given  universe;  and  our 
principle  is  further  defective  if  we  must  resort  to  figures  of 
double  boundary,  thus  representing  our  classes  as  differences, 
or  other  resultants,  of  classes  more  primitively  given.  I  wish  to 
propose  here  a  simple  generalization  of  the  graphic  process  which 
is  demonstrably  extensible  to  n  classes  without  sacrifice  of  unity 
or  continuity  in  the  class  boundary.  I  may  be  allowed  a  pre- 
liminary excursion  into  the  theory  of  the  graph  as  applied  to 
logical  relations,  for  the  sake  of  making  somewhat  clearer  the 
motives  and  the  desiderata  in  such  a  system  of  representation. 

It  is  possible  to  represent  anything  by  anything  else,  pro- 
vided the  system  of  such  parts  in  the  given  object  as  are  signifi- 
cant for  the  purpose  in  hand  can  find  corresponding  parts  in 
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the  representative  object.  But  if  a  representation  is  to  be  of 
any  value,  it  must  have  the  force  of  an  abstraction.  That  is  to 
say,  while  it  must  be  rich  enough  in  prominent  features  to  cor- 
respond to  the  entire  system  which  our  purpose  defines,  it  must 
be  poor  enough  to  distract  us  as  little  as  possible  with  other 
features.  The  primary  recommendation  of  the  graph  in  logic, 
in  contrast  to  other  possible  ways  of  making  sensible  these  ideal 
relations,  is  that  it  is  almost  poor  enough  to  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth.  The  spatial  figure  does  indeed  suggest  continuities  and 
possibilities  of  transition,  relations  of  degree,  of  similarity,  or 
other  logical  kinship,  by  relations  of  nearness  and  distance  within 
and  across  boundaries,  which  may  at  times  not  simply  distract 
from,  but  even  run  counter  to,  the  meaning  of  a  situation.  It 
certainly  conveys  the  impression  that  a  class  is  bounded  by  a 
fixed  region  of  logically  next  neighbors;  it  seems  to  imply  that 
a  universe  of  discourse  may  be  carved  out  of  the  region  adjacent 
to  any  class  without  reference  to  those  other  classes  which  are 
necessary  to  determine  such  universe.  But  these  and  other  log- 
ical superstitions  which  the  graph  may  foster  are  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  circumstance  that  there  are  a  number  of  vital  ques- 
tions about  the  functional  relations  of  classes,  of  class  and  cate- 
gory, and  of  connotation  and  denotation  within  a  given  concept, 
which  have  not  yet  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  exact 
logical  calculus,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  the  graph  is  super- 
abundant in  salient  characters.  We  do  not  need  to  exert  a  great 
additional  heave  of  abstraction  from  the  graph  in  order  that  it 
may  aid  in  discriminating  the  logic  of  a  situation  from  its 
psychology. 

A  secondary  value  in  any  system  of  representation  is  its 
proportion.  That  is  to  say,  when  once  the  necessary  correspond- 
ence of  parts  between  the  object  and  its  representative  exists,  it 
is  further  desirable  that  the  relations  of  parts,  and  the  relations 
of  these  relations,  and  so  on  through  as  many  removes  as  may 
be,  should  also  correspond.  How  far  it  is  possible  for  a  graph 
to  furnish  in  this  sense  a  proportionate  representation  of  a  log- 
ical situation,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  a  priori;  inasmuch  as 
successively  better  adaptations  seem  to  depend  rather  on  inven- 
tion than  on  any  necessary  analogy  between  the  structures  of 
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spatial  and  logical  manifolds.  Hence,  however  far  the  corre- 
spondence may  be  carried,  it  alone  can  hardly  afford  basis  for 
the  argument  of  Lange,  that  between  objects  which  display  so 
deep-going  morphological  agreement  there  must  be  some  ontolog- 
ical  kinship,  as  if,  perchance,  the  creative  ego  had  in  the  schema 
of  spatial  order  set  out  a  formal  chart  of  its  own  logical  activity. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  particulars  in  which 
spatial  figures  must  fail  to  represent  logical  relations.  For  in- 
stance, apart  from  any  contrary  supposition,  the  various  classes 
introduced  into  a  given  universe  at  any  time  are  coordinate, 
equivalent  in  logical  denotation,  etc. ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
more  than  three  or  four  classes  to  retain  that  geometrical  sym- 
metry and  indifference,  whether  in  position  or  in  form,  which 
should  correspond  to  this  coordinacy.  It  is  even  sooner  out  of 
the  question  to  be  geometrically  impartial  to  the  sub-classes  of 
our  logical  universe.  Nevertheless,  with  regard  to  those  relations 
of  classes  and  sub-classes  which  play  an  actual  role  in  the  logical 
calculus,  the  graph  may  be  made  adequately  proportional.  In- 
deed, noting  that  any  orderly  or  tabular  arrangement  of  the 
names  of  the  sub-classes  of  a  universe  upon  a  page  is  a  more  or 
less  rudimentary  graph,  the  ordinary  system  of  graphs  may  be 
shown  to  be  simply  a  development  coming  out  as  these  tables 
undertake  to  express  the  two  most  significant  of  the  logical  rela- 
tions, those,  namely,  of  connotative  rank  and  of  connotative 
kinship. 

In  order  to  show  this  most  clearly,  let  us  adopt  the  convention 
that  the  connotation  of  the  universe  of  discourse  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  unity,  and  that  negative  connotations  shall  be  ignored. 
If  the  universe  contain  simply  the  class  a  and  its  negative,  the 
connotations  of  the  sub-classes  are  then  a  and  1  respectively.  For 
two  classes,  the  connotations  are  as  follows: 

Sub-classes:  Connotations: 

al  ab 

ab  a 

ab  b 

ab  1 

Understanding  by  the  connotative  rank  of  a  term  the  compara- 
tive number  of  positive  factors  in  its  connotation,  it  will  be  seen 
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that  in  a  universe  of  n  classes  there  will  be  one  sub-class,  abc 
.  .  .  n,  of  rank  n,  and  one  sub-class,  abc,  n,  of  rank  0  ;  there 
will  be  n  sub-classes  of  rank  1,  and  n  sub-classes  of  rank  n  —  1  ; 
and  all  other  ranks  between  1  and  n  will  be  represented  by  sub- 
classes in  numbers  according  to  the  law  of  Pascal's  triangle. 
Thus,  for  three  and  four  classes  : 
Rank  :  Sub  -  classes  :  Connotation  : 

0  ab~c  1 

1  abc    abc    abc  abc 

2  abc    abc    abc  ab      ac       be 

3  abc  abc 


0 

1  alic~d    abcTl  abed    abed  abed 

2  abUd  obeli  abed  abed  abed  abed   ab   ac   be   ad   bd  cd 

3  a&cd  ablid  abed  abed  abc  abd  acd  bed 

4  abed  abed 

Any  satisfactory  graph  must  show,  as  the  above  tables  or 
graphs  do  show,  the  sub-classes  in  series  of  connotative  rank,  the 
sub-classes  of  ranks  0  and  n  having  contrasting  positions,  as  ex- 
tremes or  as  center  and  periphery,  etc.,  whereas  of  the  other  sub- 
classes such  as  have  the  same  rank  shall  be  at  the  same  distance 
from  these  limits. 

These  tables,  however,  though  they  tell  more  than  an  arbi- 
trarily ordered  list  of  the  permutations  of  the  letter-signs  in 
question  would  be  likely  to  tell,  convey  no  decided  information 
about  connotative  kinship.  It  is  impracticable  in  tables  thus 
arranged  even  to  keep  together  the  sub-classes  which  belong  to 
the  several  primary  classes  ;  as  a  little  trial  will  make  clear.  But 
a  good  graph  should  show  not  only  these,  but  all  the  interme- 
diate stages  of  connotative  kinship.  This  kinship  naturally  de- 
pends upon  the  possession  of  connotative  "marks"  in  common, 
and  may  be  measured  by  an  imaginary  process  of  transition, 
those  sub-classes  being  most  nearly  akin  which  can  pass  into  one 
another  by  a  single  change,  adding  or  dropping  a  single  letter- 
factor  in  their  connotation.  Thus  (referring  to  the  sub-classes 
by  their  connotations  as  above),  1  may  pass  into  a  or  b  or  c  by 
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a  single  change,  and  vice  versa;  a  may  pass  into  ab  or  ac,  as  well 
as  into  1,  by  a  single  change,  etc.  But  a  can  pass  into  b  only  by 
two  changes :  either  first  dropping  the  factor  a  and  then  adding 
the  factor  b  (thus  passing  through  1)  ;  or  first  adding  the  factor 
b  and  then  dropping  the  factor  a  (thus  passing  through  ab). 
Hence,  though  a  and  b  are  of  the  same  rank,  a  is  more  nearly 
akin  either  to  1  or  to  ab  than  to  b;  and  in  general,  the  members 
of  any  pair  of  sub-classes  in  a  given  rank  are  related  to  each 
other  more  remotely  than  to  some  member  of  each  adjacent  rank. 
Hence  the  order  of  kinship  does  not  by  any  means  coincide  at 
all  points  with  the  order  of  rank.  And  we  may  perhaps  formu- 
late the  chief  problem  in  class-graphs  thus:  How  can  the  sub- 
classes in  a  given  universe  be  set  at  the  same  time  in  order  of 
connotative  rank  and  in  order  of  connotative  kinship?  In  so 
far  as  this  problem  is  capable  of  solution  in  two  dimensions,  it 
must  be  solved  by  some  convention  of  the  following  type : 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  sub-classes  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  boundaries,  in  such  wise  that  the  crossing  of  one 
boundary  shall  lead  to  a  sub-class  next  of  kin,  the  crossing  of  two 
boundaries  to  one  next  in  order,  and  so  on.  Then  (if  to  pass 
through  a  corner  is  to  pass  through  two  boundaries)  a  set  of 
sub-classes  might  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  1,  at  once  in  order  of 
kinship  and  in  order  of  rank. 


Fig.  1. 

In  order  to  carry  this  scheme  out  uniformly  for  each  pair  in 
the  rank,  ab,  ac,  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  linear  form 
of  the  rank  and  throw  it  into  cyclical  order  about  abc;  for  ab  and 
be  form  just  such  a  set  with  abc  and  b  as  the  other  two  pairs  in 
the  rank  form  with  abc  and  c,  and  abc  and  a,  respectively.  The 
several  ranks  thus  become  concentric  with  each  other ;  and  the  two 
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extremes  in  connotative  rank  become  center  and  periphery  of  a 
field  instead  of  the  termini  of  a  linear  series.  The  table  for 
three  classes  thus  takes  on  the  appearance  of  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. 

With  four  classes  it  is  no  longer  possible,  in  two  dimensions,  to 
do  justice  to  all  these  relations  of  kinship,  though  there  is  a  very 
neat  solution  in  three  dimensions ;  and,  in  general,  for  n  classes, 
it  would  require  a  space  of  n  —  1  dimensions  to  carry  out  these 
principles  perfectly.  For  the  graph  in  two  dimensions  it  can 
always  be  required,  however,  that  the  following  conditions  be 
satisfied  with  regard  to  connotative  kinship:  (1)  that  any  set  of 
four  sub-classes  about  any  intersection  of  boundaries  shall  be 
related  as  in  the  scheme  here  given;  and  (2)  that  all  sub-classes 
containing  in  common  any  given  connotative  factor  shall  be 
placed  together;  that  is,  that  every  class,  as  well  as  every  sub- 
class, shall  be  contained  within  a  continuous  closed  boundary. 
The  table  for  four  classes  complying  with  these  conditions  is  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

And  this  table,  with  the  omission  of  the  duplicated  sub-classes, 
may  by  slight  transformation  be  given  any  of  the  following 
shapes  (Figs.  4-6),  the  last  of  which  is  obviously  identical  with 
Venn's  graph  for  four  classes.  Whereby  we  may  consider  as 
demonstrated  the  thesis  above  proposed,  namely,  that  the  ordi- 
nary graphs  are  simply  tables  of  sub-classes  so  arranged  as  to 
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show  at  the  same  time  connotative  rank  and  connotative  kinship. 
The  value  of  the  ordinary  graph  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  thus 
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Fig.  3. 

satisfies  more  conditions  at  once  than  any  other  type  of  tabu- 
lation, and  without  superfluity. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. 


Choice  among  the  various  possible  forms  of  the  graph  will  be 
governed  by  minor  considerations,  partly  aesthetic  and  partly  by 
way  of  further  recognition  of  logical  proportion.  Such  consid- 
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erations  are  these:  the  simple  and  fluent  outline  of  the  classes, 
their  equivalence  of  area,  and  the  approximate  equivalence  of 
areas  in  the  sub-classes;  symmetry  and  openness  in  the  whole 
graph,  etc.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  classes  in  the 
universe,  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  all  these  re- 
quirements. But  our  task  is  not  primarily  to  solve  the  aesthetic 
problem;  we  have  now  to  show  that  it  is  possible  by  any  means 
to  extend  the  graph  to  the  universe  of  n  classes,  satisfying  the 
three  primary  conditions,  namely:  (1)  that  each  class  be  repre- 
sented as  a  closed  figure  with  a  single  boundary;  and  (2)  that 
the  sub-classes  be  arranged  in  order  of  connotative  rank,  and 
(3)  of  connotative  kinship  within  the  limits  above  defined. 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


If  in  the  graph  of  a  universe  containing  n  —  1  classes  a  closed 
figure  can  be  drawn  whose  one  boundary  passes  once  and  only 
once  through  each  of  the  sub-classes  there  present,  we  have  the 
requisite  graph  for  the  universe  of  n  classes.  As  the  boundary 
passes  through  each  sub-class  compartment  it  creates  two  com- 
partments, one  of  which,  destined  to  lie  within  the  closed  figure, 
is  raised  one  degree  in  rank ;  while  the  other,  destined  to  lie  out- 
side the  closed  boundary,  remains  of  the  same  rank  as  before. 
If  the  relations  of  rank  and  kinship  are  observed  in  the  graph 
for  n  —  1  classes,  they  will  also  be  observed  in  the  graph  for  n 
classes.  This  will  at  once  appear  from  the  accompanying  figures 
(Figs.  7,  8),  which  show  the  typical  segment  of  the  normal  graph 
as  cut  by  the  new  boundary : 

Can  such  a  closed  figure  always  be  drawn  ?  Here  again,  if  it 
can  be  drawn  f or  n  —  1  classes,  it  can  also  be  drawn  for  n  classes. 
For,  by  hypothesis,  the  outline  of  the  figure  for  the  (n  —  l)th 
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class  passes  through  all  the  previous  sub-classes :  that  is,  all  the 
sub-classes  of  the  universe  of  n  —  1  classes  are  arranged  in  a 
line  on  either  side  of  this  boundary.  Then,  since  all  the  sub- 
classes are  related  to  this  boundary  as  m  and  n  in  Fig.  9  are  to  the 
line  xy,  the  new  boundary  can  always  take  such  a  course  as  that 
of  the  line  pq;  and  since  there  will  always  be  an  even  number  of 
such  turns,  the  last  will  join  to  the  beginning,  and  the  figure  thus 
be  closed. 


r 


JH" 


X  n 


Fig.  9. 


But  we  have  figures  of  the  required  sort  for  a  number  of 
classes ;  therefore  we  can  draw  such  a  figure  for  n  classes.  It  only 
remains  to  propose  a  mode  of  drawing  the  figures;  and  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  now  to  make  are  very  simple.  Since  the  outlines 
of  the  classes  run  rapidly  to  devious  curves,  it  is  best,  if  figures 
for  many  classes  are  to  be  drawn,  to  begin  with  straight  lines. 
If  the  figures  for  the  first  two  classes  are  drawn  as  follows  (Figs. 
10,  11),  bounded  by  the  diagonals  of  a  square,  the  graph  will  be 
open  to  as  many  as  six  or  seven  classes ;  and  it  will  always  have 
biaxial  symmetry. 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  11. 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  fifth  class,  and  for  all 
further  classes,  there  is  a  plurality  of  possible  solutions.  I  ap- 
pend drawings  for  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  classes. 
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Fig.  12. 
Graph  for  four  classes. 


Fig.  13. 
Venn's  graph  for  four  classes. 


Fig.  14. 
Graph  for  five  classes. 


Fig.  15. 
Venn's  graph  for  five  classes. 


Fig.  16. 
Graph  for  six  classes. 


Fig.  17. 
Graph  for  seven  classes. 
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II.  THE  GROUP  OF  SO-CALLED  IMMEDIATE  INFERENCES  FROM  A 
CATEGORICAL  PROPOSITION. 

The  possibility  of  treating  ''immediate  inferences"  graph- 
ically depends  upon  the  systematizing  of  these,  which  were  so 
long  treated  in  a  more  or  less  empirical,  fragmentary,  and  dis- 
orderly manner  in  logical  texts.  This  systematizing  has  been 
carried  through  by  some  of  the  German  logicians,  at  least  so  as 
to  cover  all  except  the  ''immediate  inferences"  by  Opposition;1 
and  I  will  first  give  an  outline  of  the  system  as  these  writers 
present  it. 

Admitting  the  ordinary  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  cate- 
gorical proposition,  there  are  eight  theoretically  possible  ways  of 
reading  the  situation  posited  in  any  such  proposition.  We  are 
concerned,  that  is,  in  each  case  with  the  classes  S  and  S,  P  and 
P;  and  the  possible  significant  unions  of  these  classes  in  propo- 
sitions are  the  following : 

SP        Direct. 
PS        Converse. 

SP        Obverse. 

PS        Contraverse  (converse  of  obverse) . 

SP        Oppositive. 

Pis        Contra -positive  (converse  of  oppositive). 

SP        Inverse.2 

PS        Contra- inverse2  (converse  of  inverse). 

We  have  now  the  theorem,  following  from  the  foregoing 
scheme,  that  these  eight  variants,  regarded  simply  as  empty 


1  As  this  paper  goes  to  press,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  Professor  Howison  has  extended  the  scheme  so  as  to  include  Opposition 
also.     (See  his  Synopsis  of  Formal  Logic  in  Questions,  San  Francisco,  1888.) 
This  information  comes  too  late  to  be  availed  of  in  the  present  discussion; 
and  Professor  Howison  himself  suggests  that  any  graph  which  might  be  con- 
trived to  represent  the  entire  scheme  of  transformations  would  be  too  com- 
plicated to  be  useful. 

2  These  names  I  propose  as  convenient,  and  consistent  with  the  general 
scheme.     Their  adoption  might  serve  to  unify  usage,  at  present  so  various 
and  confusing. 
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schemata  of  possible  propositions,  can  be  represented  as  functions 
of  two  fundamental  processes,  conversion  and  obversion;  and 
that  by  the  alternate  use  of  these  two  processes  the  group  consti- 
tuted by  these  eight  variants  is  completely  determined.  Thus 
(using  the  notation  C.O.  for  "converse  of  obverse,"  etc.),  we 
shall  get : 

l.  =  SP=  O.  C.  O.  C.  O.  C.  O.  C. 

O.=SP=      C.O.C.O.C.O.C. 

C.O.=PS  =          O.C.O.C.O.C. 

O.C.O.  =  PS  =  C.O.C.O.C. 

C.O.C.O.  =  SP=  O.C.O.C. 

O.C.O.C.O.  =  ^P=  C.O.C. 

C.O.C.O.C.O.=PS  =  O.C. 

O.C.O.C.O.C.O.  =  P,S  =  C. 

C.O.C.O.C.O.C.O.  =  SP=  1. 

These  eight  variants  can  also  be  shown  as  functions  of  con- 
version and  obversion  by  a  simple  graphic  method.  Drawing 
the  universe  of  discourse,  as  containing  the  classes  S  and  P  with 
their  negatives  (Fig.  18),  we  may  adopt  the  convention  that 


Fig.  18. 

whatever  situation  may  be  shown  in  the  graph  shall  be  read  in  a 
proposition  whose  subject  shall  be  the  class  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner,  and  whose  predicate  shall  be  the  class  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner.  By  this  convention,  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  figure  would  mean  a  change  in  the  reading  of  the  situation 
(not  a  change  in  the  facts  of  the  situation)  ;  in  other  words,  it 
would  represent  an  * '  immediate  inference. ' '  Since  there  are  eight 
ways  in  which  this  square  figure  may  be  placed  upon  the  given 
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position,  there  are  eight  variants  in  reading  the  situation — that 
is,  there  are  seven  immediate  inferences  from  a  given  proposi- 
tion. The  process  of  conversion  is  represented  by  a  semi-rotation 
of  the  graph  upon  a  perpendicular  median  axis,  whereby  ob- 
viously the  class  first  read  as  subject  takes  the  place  of  predicate, 
and  vice  versa.  The  process  of  obversion  is  similarly  represented 
by  a  semi-rotation  of  the  graph  upon  the  diagonal  separating  P 
and  P,  whereby  obviously  the  negative  of  the  predicate  takes  the 
predicate  position  without  changing  the  class  to  be  read  as  sub- 
ject. A  repetition  of  these  changes,  alternately,  will  run  through 
the  gamut  of  the  eight  positions. 


CONVERSE 


OB  VERSE 


Fig..  19. 


A  few  applications  will  show  the  use  of  this  type  of  graph. 
Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  in  every  categorical 
proposition  existence  is  implied  within  the  classes  S  and  P;  and 
in  affirmative  propositions  within  the  sub-class  SP.  Then,  indi- 
cating existence  by  a  check-mark  and  non-existence  by  shading- 
out,  the  graphs  of  the  four  typical  categorical  propositions  would 
appear  thus : 
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Fig.  20. 

The  process  of  finding  the  obverse  of  an  A  proposition  would 
be  represented  by  rotating  the  first  figure  through  half  a  circle 
upon  the  diagonal  indicated.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  first  figure  takes  the  form  of  the  second  figure :  that  is 
to  say,  the  obverse  of  an  A  proposition  is  an  E  proposition.  The 
graphs  for  E  and  I  are  symmetrical  about  the  vertical  axis ;  hence 
taking  the  converse  will  not  alter  the  type  of  proposition  in  these 
two  cases.  The  attempt  to  convert  an  0  yields  a  graph  which 
corresponds  to  none  of  the  four :  the  converse  of  the  0  cannot  be 
read  in  terms  of  any  of  the  four  typical  propositions.  If  we 
convert  the  A  graph  we  find  again  none  that  corresponds  to  the 
resulting  figure ;  the  I  graph,  however,  will  partly  cover  the  situ- 
ation, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  converse  of  A  "by  limitation." 
So  with  all  other  problems  of  inference  within  this  group. 
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ON  THE  LAW  OF  HISTOEY. 


W.  E.  HOCKING. 


The  empirical  conscience  of  our  time,  in  setting  a  high  stand- 
ard of  objectivity  for  historical  labors,  lays  a  tax  heavier  than 
ever  upon  the  pretence  to  grasp  a  definite  law  pervading  the  suc- 
cession of  changes  in  human  society.  The  motives  which  in 
Hegel's  time  led  to  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  law 
have  been  in  some  measure  set  aside  and  exchanged  for  others. 
It  is  no  longer  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  that  is  commonly 
felt  to  shut  out  the  possibility  of  order  in  history,  but  rather  the 
complexity  of  human  affairs.  We  are  not  now  held  off  from 
a  speculative  study  of  history  by  a  conviction  that  unfore- 
seeable intrusions  of  Providence  disturb  the  processes  of  or- 
derly development  among  us,  but  rather  by  a  belief  that  the 
mental  phenomena  of  the  world  are  more  deeply  under  control 
of  the  physical  than  was  formerly  thought.  The  regularities  of 
the  world,  it  is  believed,  lie  deeper  than  the  surface  of  historical 
experience.  Among  ultimate  physical  units,  order  is  perfect; 
as  we  deal  with  groupings  of  these  units,  laws  become  more  con- 
ditional and  limited  in  scope,  until  in  the  vastly  compound  region 
of  '  *  epiphenomena "  they  cease  to  have  even  a  statistical  exist- 
ence. This  extreme  fruit  of  the  naturalistic  temper  has  a  certain 
logical  coherence  to  recommend  it.  It  does  not  discountenance 
the  attempt  to  reach  empirical  generalizations  as  to  tendencies  in 
human  affairs,  of  greater  or  lesser  scope;  but  it  guards  even  the 
most  timorous  of  these  generalizations  with  an  escort  of  condi- 
tional clauses.  It  will  not  say  that  "the  law  of  political  change 
involves  a  continual  increase  of  political  liberty ; ' '  but  it  will  say, 
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with  reservations,  that  "the  trend  of  modern  European  history 
has  been,  until  recently,  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  the  political 
privileges  of  the  masses. ' ' 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  naturalistic  point  of  view 
rigorously  excludes  the  possibility  of  exact  law  in  history;  it 
simply  makes  the  presence  of  such  law  extremely  improbable. 
Given  a  system  of  elements  which  on  any  level  operates  conserv- 
atively and  with  perfect  order,  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
other  aspects  of  the  system  would  present  other  types  of  order; 
so  a  clock  whose  pendulum  moves,  let  us  say,  in  an  invisible  and 
fundamental  sort  of  order,  may  show  on  its  dial  an  orderly 
movement  of  hands.  Any  finite  conservative  system  that  had  a 
fixed  regime  anywhere  in  its  hidden  interior  would  exhibit  an 
order  of  some  sort,  in  any  chosen  aspect.  And  although  we  do 
not  know  empirically  whether  or  not  our  universe  is  finite,  there 
is  a  chance  that  the  same  principle  may  be  true  of  it.  That  is, 
if  we  regard  the  total  conscious  life  of  the  universe  as  some  defi- 
nite function  of  the  total  physical  life  of  the  universe,  then  since 
there  are  assumed  to  be  definite  historical  laws  regarding  the 
physical  universe,  such  as  the  law  of  entropy  or  the  law  of  con- 
servation of  energy,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  historical 
laws  regarding  the  career  of  conscious  life  in  the  universe  at 
large.  But  even  in  such  case,  the  chances  that  conscious  life  on 
this  planet  would  exhibit  any  special  orderly  sequences  would  be 
most  remote, — irregular  fragment,  as  it  probably  is,  of  the  gen- 
eral conscious  life  of  the  whole. 

Still  more  remote,  a  thousand  times  more  remote,  would  be 
the  chance  that  historical  laws  for  this  human  episode  could  be 
stated  which  should  be  formally  identical  with  the  laws  of  phys- 
ical transformation  in  time.  Upon  what  a  very  remarkable  rela- 
tion, then,  between  the  various  groups  of  phenomena  evolving 
in  the  world  must  be  based  the  possibility  of  stating  a  law  of 
evolution  which  shall  hold  identically  for  all  of  them.  Certainly 
Herbert  Spencer  has  lightly  assumed  for  his  law  of  evolution 
responsibilities  which  no  simply  naturalistic  plan  of  existence 
would  impose  upon  him,  and  of  whose  extraordinary  implications 
he  was  apparently  unaware.  Historians  at  the  present  day,  ac- 
cordingly, deeply  influenced  by  naturalistic  presuppositions,  are 
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consistently  disposed  to  class  Spencer's  philosophy  of  history 
with  Hegel's,  as  a  more  or  less  doctrinaire  construction.  And 
they  are,  so  far,  right.  Spencer's  assumption  that  the  several 
spheres  of  phenomena  which  participate  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess are  united  in  their  careers  by  a  principle  of  thoroughgoing 
analogy  is  a  piece  of  pure  speculation  on  his  part;  and  it  marks 
his  spiritual  kinship  with  the  philosophers  of  Germany,  who 
announced  precisely  that  same  doctrine,  but  on  grounds  more 
consciously  avowed. 

Contemporary  sociology,  which  feels  bound  to  understand 
"social  progress,"  is  much  more  given  to  stating  historical  laws 
than  contemporary  history  is.  And  the  laws  which  it  is  making 
for  are  not  of  the  phenomenalistic  type ;  they  are  given  a  certain 
air  of  necessity  by  being  expressed  in  terms  of  "social  forces." 
But  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a 
permanently  valid  social  force.  Conscious  reflection  is  the  per- 
sistent solvent  of  habit  and  custom,  and  the  deliverer  from 
such  "forces"  as  affect  consciousness:  whenever  human  nature 
knows  that  something  is  true  of  it,  that  thing  has  forthwith 
ceased  to  be  entirely  true.  Whatever  has  been  seen  has  been 
overcome;  the  moment  of  comprehension  is  the  moment  of 
release.  The  idea  that  we  may  know  the  future  by  the  past 
is  thus  neutralized  by  the  truth  that  knowledge  of  the  past 
is  the  very  thing  which  makes  the  future  incalculable.  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  was  accustomed  to  say,  "I  can  learn  nothing 
from  history."  In  brief,  such  historical  law  as  can  be  form- 
ulated by  human  thought  becomes  untrue  by  the  very  process  of 
its  formulation.  On  a  large  scale,  this  truth  becomes  itself  a 
kind  of  historical  law,  and  was  incorporated  as  such  by  Hegel  in 
his  philosophy  of  history.  When  a  nation  becomes  aware  of  its 
own  genius,  Hegel  declared,  it  has  reached  the  day  of  its  destiny ; 
it  is  thenceforth  doomed  to  decline,  as  Greece  did  in  becoming 
conscious  of  the  subjectively  individual  element  of  freedom,  and 
Borne  in  becoming  conscious  of  the  soul  of  her  power.  But  un- 
less this  law  itself  becomes  untrue  by  being  comprehended,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  goal  of  history  should  contain  what  Hegel's 
central  dogma  maintains, — a  perfect  self -consciousness  in  the  uni- 
versal spirit. 
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This  general  type  of  objection,  however,  only  makes  against 
the  absolute  validity  of  such  laws  as  the  sociologist  is  inclined  to 
formulate.  Unless  one  carries  it  farther,  to  the  point  of  saying 
that  it  is  the  destiny  of  conscious  life  to  become  aware  of  every 
law  which  has  been  true  of  it  at  any  time,  and  so  to  rise  step  by 
step  above  every  such  type  of  regular  process,  it  does  not  make 
against  the  possibility  that  some  entirely  valid  law  of  history 
may  exist,  which  we  are  destined  never  to  realize.1  Or  if  the 
discovery  which  must  invalidate  that  ultimate  law  of  history 
were  deferred  to  infinite  time,  we  should  have  a  position  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  the  religious  consciousness  in  all  ages  has  been 
prone  to  take  up.  There  is  a  law,  a  plan  of  historical  existence, 
which  God  alone  knows,  and  which  man  shall  never  see.  To  see 
the  law  would  be  equivalent  to  looking  upon  the  mind  of  God; 
and  no  man  seeth  God  at  any  time.  Indeed,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
type  of  piety  which  Hegel  had  especially  to  encounter,  it  is  a 
sacrilege  even  to  seek  to  know  this  plan  of  destiny.  The  true 
religious  attitude,  it  was  felt,  was  one  of  acquiescence  in  a  state  of 
ignorance.  In  this  respect  the  temper  of  piety  has  had  much  in 
common  with  the  anti-speculative  temper  of  nineteenth  century 
naturalism. 

It  is  indeed  time  to  lay  aside  this  bondage ;  and  to  claim  for 
the  human  spirit  the  right  to  enter,  at  least,  upon  a  knowledge  of 
its  own  destiny.  The  prevalent  feelings  which  we  have  reviewed 
and  analyzed,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  no  laws  of  history,  or 
that  they  are  unascertainable  if  they  exist,  rest  on  more  or  less 
plausible  conjectures,  more  or  less  important  relative  truths, 
which  must  play  a  part  in  every  circumspect  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  such  conjectures  close  no  door.  They  therefore  do  not 
need  to  be  explicitly  refuted.  The  important  thing  is  to  consider 
positively  what  type  of  law  it  may  be  within  our  reach  to  discover. 


i  That  we  are  destined  to  become  completely  self -knowing  is  still  a  pos- 
sible position,  and  would  amount  to  a  doctrine  of  ultimate  freedom  from 
all  historical  law.  In  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  indetermination,  this  doctrine  would  hold  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  historical  law  is  limited  by  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
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I. 

THE  LAW  OF  HISTORY  AS  A  LAW  OF  SPIRIT. 

Any  category  which  necessarily  applies  to  the  course  of  events 
in  the  world  as  a  whole  may  be  made  the  kernel  of  a  law  of  his- 
tory in  the  most  general  sense.  The  category  of  change  itself  is 
most  immediately  applicable.  If  all  historical  things  are  in  a 
flux  and  always  in  a  flux,  we  have  at  least  one  feature  of  the 
world  of  events  which  can  be  counted  on,  and  which  might  ap- 
pear to  have  some  significance  in  connection  with  the  concept  of 
a  goal  of  history.  But  that  which  is  always  true,  although  it 
constitutes  the  background,  is  merely  the  frame  of  a  law  of  his- 
tory in  any  vital  sense.  Things  change, — that  is,  they  become 
what  they  were  not ;  and  for  us,  it  is  the  negation  that  is  impor- 
tant; we  require  to  know  the  direction  of  these  differences,  if 
they  are  any  other  than  a  senseless  shifting  of  kaleidoscopic  forms. 
We  require  a  concept  which  shall  stamp  universal  change  with 
character,  or  at  least  with  form,  and  we  may  think  to  find  such  a 
concept  in  that  of  rhythm,  of  rise  and  fall,  of  evolution  and  dis- 
solution, of  death  and  rebirth,  of  emanation  and  return, — des 
ewigen  Wiederkehrs.  Could  such  a  principle  be  established — 
and  it  has  lived  not  only  in  the  religious  dreams  and  prophetic 
fancies  of  men,  but  in  the  deliverances  of  their  mathematical 
physics,  and  speculative  biology — it  would  tend  to  throw  the 
thought  of  history  into  a  definite  conceptual  mould,  it  would 
harmonize  with  and  strengthen  our  sense  of  the  eternal,  perhaps 
of  the  eternal  Mind,  to  whom  time  is  nothing  and  tomorrow  is 
not  preferred  before  yesterday,  in  whose  presence  there  is  a 
veritable  * '  conservation  of  values, ' '  for  the  whole  meaning  of  all 
that  has  gone  out  is  that  it  return  to  the  source  from  which  it 
came.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognize  in  this  thought  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  older  Orient,  which  paused  in  its  march  not  because 
of  its  fatalism,  but  because  its  history  was  in  the  eye  of  its  God 
a  history  of  temporal  indifference.  To  such  thought,  it  is  not  in 
progress  but  in  life  that  values  lie.  Change  which  simply  repeats 
itself,  though  it  be  with  ever  changing  elements,  is  play;  and  if 
it  be  held  in  some  spiritual  philosophy,  it  is  the  play  of  the  Spirit, 
the  play  of  God.  Life  is  in  play  like  a  system  of  fountains 
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which,  if  they  were  conscious,  might  delight  in  the  experience  of 
their  own  pulsing.  And  if  in  the  thought  of  Western  naturalism, 
whose  cosmic  picture  contains  this  same  element  of  return,  there 
is  retained  a  motive  of  thrust  and  earnest,  it  is  because  the  other 
half  of  reality  is  deliberately  excluded  from  view,  and  men  have 
determined  to  look  on  historical  things  with  the  eyes  of  men  and 
not  with  the  eye  of  the  Eternal.  If  men  are  to  have  an  ethical 
religion,  God  himself  must  have  a  temporal  interest,  a  preference 
for  that  which  as  yet  is  not  but  which  may  be,  or  is  to  be. 

To  the  "absolute  idealism,"  a  genuine  historical  direction 
was  found  compatible  with  eternal  identity  by  use  of  a  third 
concept,  the  concept  of  development,  of  the  change  from  the 
implicit  to  the  explicit,  of  the  world's  perpetually  "becoming 
what  it  eternally  is. ' '  For  Hegel,  the  law  of  history  is  completely 
contained  in  statements  of  wrhat  the  spirit  is :  the  spirit  is  free- 
dom, the  spirit  is  self -consciousness, — history  is  therefore  the 
becoming  of  freedom,  the  becoming  of  self-consciousness.  The 
law  has  further  details,  because  the  becoming  of  the  spirit  must 
take  place  in  definite  stages,  whose  order  is  logically  fixed.  When, 
for  instance,  the  development  of  spirit  has  reached  that  point  at 
which  cosmic  history  becomes  human  history — the  point,  that  is, 
at  which  Hegel  begins  to  enter  the  field  of  modern  sociology — 
we  find  that  freedom  must  bear  away  from  the  form  of  the  prim- 
itive family  to  the  form  of  the  State ;  and  that  within  the  State 
progress  has  its  stages,  which  are  explained  as  those  of  the  free- 
dom of  one,  the  freedom  of  some,  the  freedom  of  all.  ' '  The  East 
knew  that  One  is  free  (the  eternal  Being, — on  earth,  the  despot)  ; 
the  Greek  and  Roman  world  knew  that  some  are  free  (as  in 
aristocracy  or  democracy)  ;  and  the  Germanic  world  knows  that 
all  are  free."  Deductive  history  can  go  farther:  it  can  deter- 
mine by  what  movements  of  expansion  and  decay  nations  must 
work  out  their  own  segments  of  the  idea  embodied  in  the  national 
genius,  attain  self-consciousness,  and  pass  off  the  scene.  What 
is  here  mapped  out  is  not  indeed  a  chronology,  but  still  a  rough 
temporal  order;  for  the  logical  goal  cannot  come  before  the  log- 
ical beginning,  and  the  movement  of  time  in  any  age  is  the  prep- 
aration of  the  spirit  of  that  age  for  knowledge  and  weariness  of 
itself,  and  emancipation  in  that  which  is  next  higher. 
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Hegel  might  perhaps  accept  as  a  crude  and  limited  way  of 
expressing  his  meaning,  so  far  as  human  history  is  concerned, 
such  a  statement  as  the  following:  Human  nature,  we  might 
say,  makes  first  of  all  for  independence  of  physical  nature ;  and 
then  it  proceeds  in  this  relative  independence  to  work  out  what 
is  in  itself.  If  man  is  indeed  a  political  animal,  we  shall  see  the 
state  appear;  and  if  the  essence  of  human  nature  is  indeed  free- 
dom, we  shall  see  political  forms  making  for  greater  and  greater 
freedom.  The  defects  of  this  statement  from  Hegel's  point  of 
view  might  be,  first,  in  the  somewhat  empirical  way  in  which  it 
takes  man's  position  with  regard  to  nature,  as  if  there  might  be 
a  contingency  that  man  should  not  get  foot-free  so  as  to  work 
out  his  destiny  without  interference  from  matter,  as  if  the  earth 
might  by  accident  have  contained  no  land  in  the  temperate  zone, 
etc. :  whereas  the  idealist  conviction  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord 's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,  seems  to  contain  provision  that  the  hin- 
drances to  the  development  of  spirit  shall  in  no  case  be  greater 
than  spirit  can  bear.  Another  defect  would  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  more  empirical  way  in  which  it  takes  man 's  nature :  it  is 
regarded  as  a  question  of  fact  whether  man  is  or  is  not  a  political 
animal.  To  find  what  man  is,  it  is  customary  nowadays  to  look 
to  his  instincts ;  and  to  find  what  his  instincts  are,  it  is  customary 
to  look  at  what  he  has  done.  If  he  has  been  gregarious,  it  is  said 
that  he  has  a  social  instinct;  if  he  has  eaten  and  wedded,  the 
instincts  of  hunger  and  sex  may  be  attributed  to  him;  if  he  has 
built  cities,  he  has  the  political  instinct ;  and  if  he  has  made  gods, 
a  religious  instinct  is  evident.  Hegel  would  not  find  much  profit 
in  this  type  of  procedure,  for  the  reason  that  it  seems  to  lack 
power;  it  is  too  "metaphysical,"  in  Comte's  sense;  it  leaves 
things  about  where  they  are  found,  and  gives  no  light  on  the 
central  thrust  of  history.  But  it  is  the  essence  of  this  view  to 
question  the  presence  of  any  other  central  thrust  than  the  thrust 
of  these  fundamental  motives ;  with  the  possible  clarification,  that 
some  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  others.  As  far  as  freedom  is 
concerned,  Hegel's  critic  might  say,  that  word  simply  allows  the 
evasion  of  the  main  issue:  to  say  that  man  seeks  to  satisfy  his 
instincts  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  seeks  freedom ;  but 
to  say  that  he  seeks  freedom  is  to  leave  it  quite  undetermined 
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what  he  shall  be  free  for.  Given  the  instincts,  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  human  society  will  take  those  forms  which  per- 
mit the  maximum  satisfaction,  so  far  as  physical  nature  allows — 
that  is  freedom;  but  there  is  nothing  in  human  nature  which 
makes  for  freedom  per  se}  apart  from  a  given  material.  And 
further,  granted  that  there  is  something  in  man  permanently 
trying  to  unfold,  to  express  itself,  to  get  free,  to  attain  satisfac- 
tion, we  cannot  construct  historical  laws  from  the  logic  of  the 
progressive  steps  in  that  attainment  without  regard  to  the  con- 
tinual dependence  of  human  history  upon  the  course  of  nature. 
Human  history  is  at  every  point  a  resultant:  men  do  not  first 
step  off  from  nature,  and  then  freely  evolve,  but  the  process  of 
emancipation  from  nature  is  a  continuous  one,  in  the  course  of 
which  human  nature  itself  changes,  so  that  the  face  of  history 
will  never  show  the  simple  development  of  an  original  analyz- 
able  germ.  In  brief,  to  interpret  the  law  of  history  as  a  law  of 
spirit  is  to  assume  much,  and  to  leave  much  more  unconsidered. 

I  so  far  sympathize  with  these  considerations  as  to  think  that 
Hegel  has  not  given  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  resistances  to 
the  development  of  the  spirit,  nor  of  the  materials  which  are 
taken  up  into  its  development.  To  the  absolute  idealist,  it  is 
true,  "Reason  is  Substance,  as  well  as  infinite  Power;  its  own 
infinite  Material  ...  as  also  the  infinite  Form — that  which 
sets  this  Material  in  motion."  Nature  is  thus  never  alien  to, 
but  only  the  Otherness  of  the  spirit ;  hence  Reason  can  never  be 
blocked  by  matter  at  the  point  of  mere  intention  or  desire  with- 
out fulfillment.  ' '  The  physical  has  no  truth  as  against  the  spir- 
itual ' ' ;  hence  the  destiny  of  the  spiritual  world  is  the  destiny  of 
the  world  uberhaupt.  The  apparent  struggle  of  the  spirit  with 
Nature  is  an  illusion.  Spirit  is  "at  war  with  itself;  it  has  to 
overcome  itself,  as  its  most  formidable  obstacle ' ' :  hence,  though 
the  goal  be  hidden  from  its  own  vision,  and  though  its  ideal 
seem  to  be  in  danger  of  obliteration,  the  warfare  of  the  spirit  is 
in  perfect  security, — the  enemy  is  but  the  dumb  shadow  of  itself. 
These,  the  general  assurances  of  idealism,  it  is  the  business  of 
metaphysics  to  demonstrate,  whereas  the  philosophy  of  history 
has  only  to  show  their  substantiation  after  the  fact.  But  it  can- 
not be  said  that  even  Hegel's  metaphysics  has  met  all  the  condi- 
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tions  for  upholding  these  doctrines,  without  making  some  appeal 
to  our  faith.  The  idealistic  movement  was  successful  in  showing 
in  many  ways  what  Nature  might  mean  to  Spirit;  so  that  had 
Spirit  been  planfully  framing  itself  a  world  and  a  career  in 
time,  it  must  needs  have  "set  over  against  itself  a  divisible  non- 
ego,  as  a  limit,  a  resistance  to  its  infinite  activity."  There  is 
some  value  to  Spirit  even  in  a  (strictly  limited)  region  of 
chance,  risk,  disorder;  and  Nature  is  this  "Realm  of  Chance." 
And  since  Nature  could  be  shown  so  significant  to  the  ego,  the 
argument  was  certainly  appealing  that  the  ego  does  in  truth 
construct  Nature,  constitute  it  as  its  other  self.  But  all  these 
are  universal  aspects  of  Nature ;  whereas  it  is  really  not  the  uni- 
versal more  than  the  particular  aspect  of  Nature  that  is  critical 
for  history.  I  do  not  mean  simply  that  the  significance  of  resist- 
ance for  the  striver  is  dependent  as  much  on  the  amount  of  re- 
sistance as  on  the  general  condition  that  resistance  shall  exist; 
nor  that  the  measure  of  deferment  of  the  goal  in  time  and  the 
number  of  reversals  in  the  ideal  journey  are  quite  as  momentous 
for  the  special  principles  of  history  on  our  planet  as  the  general 
principles  that  the  goal  must  be  deferred,  and  the  journey  have 
some  backward  passages.  I  mean  rather  that  the  course  of  his- 
tory is  determined  as  much  by  configuration  as  it  is  by  law.  In- 
deed there  are  those,  like  Rickert  and  Stumpf  who  would  confine 
the  whole  field  and  interest  of  history  to  the  record  of  change  in 
configuration,  in  the  particular  alone.  There  is  a  real  tendency 
for  weights  to  slide  down  hill ;  but  it  depends  on  actual  tempera- 
tures and  the  actual  set  of  mountains  whether  any  given  glacier 
reaches  the  sea.  The  "law  of  the  heaviest,"  as  Carlyle  calls  it, 
creates  a  presumption  that  much  gold  will  find  its  way  close  to 
the  heart  of  the  earth,  and  that  justice  will  make  itself  felt  in 
human  affairs,  in  the  long  run.  But  it  is  the  circumstance  of 
continual  jarring  that  allows  the  iron  of  the  carwheel  to  assert 
its  nature  in  crystallization ;  and  it  is  the  presence  of  opportune 
facts  that  lets  justice  shoulder  one  length  farther  forward  in  the 
estimation  of  men.  Had  India  been  the  forum  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Hebrew  and  Christian  religion,  and  had  Greek  culture 
flourished  in  the  geographical  position  of  Spain,  the  dialectic  of 
the  spirit  would  have  suffered — at  least — postponement.  In  the 
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writing  of  history  there  is  always  some  exultation  that  at  this 
point  the  great  event  did  happen;  a  warming  of  the  heart  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  Kant  describes  in  the  discovery  of  beauty  in 
Nature, — as  if  by  some  design  the  configuration  of  inanimate 
things  had  been  set  into  harmony  with  our  powers  of  apprehen- 
sion. In  the  matter  of  the  resistances  to  the  development  of 
Spirit,  then,  there  are  problems  which  universal  considerations 
can  do  no  justice  to.  It  seems  indeed,  at  times,  that  Hegel  is 
content  to  ignore  the  particular  in  the  strength  of  his  belief  that 
freedom  is  the  most  powerful  thing  in  the  world;  for  he  allows 
no  promise  of  success  to  the  conscious  aims  of  individual  men — 
the  irrational  chances  of  the  world  he  seems  complacently  to  see 
thwarting  hopes,  crushing  passions,  and,  as  it  were,  spending 
themselves  in  bringing  to  naught  the  particular  purposes  of  men 
— while  (in  the  List  der  Vernunft)  the  universal  essence  of 
Spirit  rides  above  the  hurly-burly  and  the  risk,  furthered  by  all 
that  befalls  the  individual  for  weal  or  woe.  But  such  a  philos- 
ophy can  only  become  a  philosophy  of  human  history  by  leave  of 
certain  unacknowledged  presuppositions.  These  presuppositions 
are  taken  from  the  traditional  idea  of  Providence.  God's  will 
establishes  configurations  as  well  as  laws,  and  the  divine  drama 
itself  is  recorded,  not  deduced.  The  alleged  laws  of  history  re- 
duce themselves  to  laws  of  tendency;  and  we  wait  the  event  to 
show  whether  or  not  freedom  is  destined  to  accomplish  a  defini- 
tive and  self-conscious  triumph  among  men.  The  permanent 
and  essential  surprise  of  history  is  not  removed:  "It  was  so," 
is  not  by  any  philosophy  thus  far  transmuted  into  *  *  It  must  have 
been  so." 

But  is  the  Hegelian  principle  sufficient  even  as  a  law  of  ten- 
dency ? 

II. 

THE  LAW  OF  HISTORY  AS  A  CAUSAL  LAW. 

To  Hegel  the  whole  of  history  is  the  history  of  freedom ;  and 
political  freedom  is  an  institutional  recognition  of  the  pervasive 
spiritual  mover.  If  we  compare  Hegel's  account  of  political  his- 
tory with,  let  us  say,  the  essays  on  the  "History  of  Freedom" 
in  the  papers  of  the  late  Lord  Acton,  or  with  Mackinnon  's  treatise 
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on  the  "History  of  Modern  Liberty,"  we  are  struck  with  the 
immensely  greater  wealth  of  root  in  Hegel's  treatment.  Having 
sounded  the  nature  of  his  object,  Hegel  could  discern  it  under 
obscure  names  and  high  disguises:  Acton  perceives  that  Rome 
had  more  liberty  under  the  empire  than  under  the  republic; 
Hegel  is  able  to  perceive  that  despotism  is  freer  than  savagery, 
that  Rome  is  freer  than  Greece,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
freer  than  Rome.  Freedom  being  the  final  cause  of  all  that  hap- 
pens in  the  world,  every  step  in  the  dialectic  of  history  will  be 
seen  as  a  step  toward  greater  freedom  if  we  can  discern  what  is 
at  the  heart  of  it.  But  for  Hegel  also,  it  is  through  the  material 
of  human  passions  that  the  divine  dialectic  is  realized.  If  our 
law  of  history  must  consist  in  declaring  the  necessary  success  of 
some  real  tendency,  then  it  may  be  a  phase  of  this  law  that  men 
become  freer ;  but  if  we  wish  our  law  to  state  the  accomplishment 
of  history  in  terms  of  the  actual  agencies  or  prime  movers  in  the 
process,  it  might  seem  more  to  the  point  to  say  that  they  become 
wealthier,  that  they  master  nature,  divide  their  labor,  and  extend 
the  arts  of  communication  in  continually  greater  degree.  This 
is  certainly  the  most  readily  verifiable  and  measurable  aspect  of 
the  historical  movement ;  and  it  is  moreover  that  aspect  which  is 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  ultimate  resistance  to  all  expan- 
sion, material  and  spiritual.  In  the  continuous  combat  with 
physical  history,  the  heavy  and  applicable  weapons,  those  which 
must  be  depended  upon  to  force  their  way  in  spite  of  nature's 
worst,  if  any  can,  are  the  physical,  political,  and  economic  pas- 
sions. These  way-making  engines  may  indeed  make  way  for 
liberty ;  but  our  law  of  history  is  fundamental  only  when  stated 
in  terms  of  verae  caus&e,  and  of  such  of  these  valid  forces  as  have 
to  deal  with  the  strategic  obstacles  to  our  human  development. 
Add  to  this  the  conviction  that  the  peculiar  shapes  taken  by  our 
spiritual  possessions  in  the  course  of  history  can  be  understood 
as  functions  of  this  fundamental  movement, — and  we  have,  some- 
what generalized,  the  position  of  the  "economic  interpretation" 
of  history,  in  no  wise  opposed  to  Hegel's  law,  as  a  description 
of  phenomena,  but  presenting  the  description  in  language  per- 
haps more  cognate  to  these  phenomena. 

This  interpretation,  like  Buckle's  physical  theory,  has  passed 
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into  disrepute  among  wise  sociologists  as  being  "one-sided."  It 
is  recognized  that  while  economics  has  slain  its  thousands  re- 
ligion has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands.  Many  therefore  prefer  to 
speak  impartially  of  the  "factors"  of  progress,  and  to  include 
the  economic  factors  in  a  list  with  "physical,  psychical,  and 
social ' '  factors  which  coordinately  conspire  to  make  history  what 
it  is.  But  perchance  these  factors  seem  coordinate,  as  things  now 
are,  mainly  because  in  times  of  peace  and  comparative  ease  all 
ends  tend  to  set  up  as  ends-in-themselves ;  the  various  heads  of 
progress,  relieved  from  discipline,  disperse  like  soldiers,  each  his 
own  master  and  with  his  own  way.  Still,  at  the  edges  of  society, 
where  the  waters  of  wealth  run  shallow  and  grind  the  shore,  we 
can  see  the  economic  factor  conditioning  the  rise  of  the  rest.  And 
through  the  web  of  social  structure  we  can  see  the  Right  of  Na- 
tions continually  distilling  itself  over  into  might  and  capital,  as 
if  through  this  medium  were  to  be  won  the  next  vantage  in  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  Indeed  the  economic  factor  tends  to  assume 
the  role  which  Hegel  attributed  to  the  spirit  of  freedom:  for 
while  freedom,  no  longer  invisible,  becomes  an  end  consciously 
pursued  together  with  the  other  goods  of  the  soul, — wealth, 
judged  irrelevant  and  forgotten,  holds  a  secret  control  of  destiny. 
Beside  the  "List  der  Vernunft"  which  works  its  way  through 
the  passions  of  men,  we  must  recognize  the  List  der  Materie 
which  works  its  way  through  the  medium  of  the  ideals  of  men. 
Not  only  does  the  level  of  energy  and  material  advantage 
limit  the  general  expansion  of  art,  reflection,  and  sympathy; 
but  these  spiritual  values  in  turn  establish  themselves  in  the 
social  fabric  by  contributing  to  economic  and  political  potential. 
The  cycle  is  created  in  both  senses.  For  as  the  spirit  contrib- 
utes to  economic  and  political  energy,  it  is  contributing  to  its 
own  further  progress.  At  the  front  of  our  economic  life  lie 
the  beginnings  of  new  virtues;  for  there  is  the  hotbed  of  the 
newer  sin.  And  as  this  sin  takes  its  shape  from  the  remoter 
and  more  impersonal  dealings  between  man  and  man,  so  must 
the  newer  virtue  lie  in  a  new  type  of  association,  a  more  virile 
and  distinterested  expression  of  loyalty.  As  from  the  beginning, 
the  economic  advance  marks  the  opportunity,  nay,  the  necessity, 
for  deeper  human  communication.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
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man  is  from  the  first  endowed  with  the  "social  instinct,"  as 
well  as  with  instincts  to  live  and  eat.  But  an  attraction  between 
one  mind  and  another  without  some  subject-matter  of  mutual 
interest  is  incomprehensible.  As  there  is  no  psychical  life  with- 
out sensation,  so  there  is  no  absolute  and  empty  "attraction" 
between  souls — still  less  between  men.  It  is  the  common  object 
that  reveals  them  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  history,  thus 
allowing  the  social  instinct  to  display  itself.  The  temporally 
presupposed  common  object  has  naturally  been  the  common  work 
in  all  the  material  provisions  for  living.  Further,  loyalty,  pure 
and  simple,  is  no  source  of  variety  and  change  in  experiences. 
Abstractly  it  is  a  fit  object  for  martyrdom ;  its  death  is  often 
more  glorious  than  its  life.  That  is  the  true  morality  which 
knows  how  to  root  itself  in  power,  rising  from  it,  and  returning 
to  it  as  unto  Caesar,  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 

Whatever  impulse,  and  go,  and  development  there  is  in 
the  moral  life,  seems  thus,  in  so  far  as  a  cursory  view  of  this 
cycle  of  forces  can  show,  to  be  due  historically  to  economic 
impulses;  or,  let  us  rather  say,  to  that  great  congeries  of  kindred 
impulses  which  the  economic  impulse  undertakes  to  measure  and 
represent.  If  among  the  forces  which  are  making  history,  there 
be  any  independent  variable  of  a  strictly  causal  and  temporal 
sort,  of  which  the  other  factors  may  be  understood  as  functions, 
we  might  well  look  for  it  in  this  quasi-material  power,  this  power 
which  extends  itself  gradually  over  nature,  sends  the  roots  of 
our  whole  existence  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  delivers  to  human 
life  its  necessary  increment  of  stuff,  as  well  as  imposing  upon 
this  stuff  its  first  transformations.  The  work  of  this  power  is 
essentially  independent  of,  because  irrelevant  to,  moral  considera- 
tions. More  mastery  over  things  is  neither  moral  nor  immoral 
per  se.  The  consent  of  the  spirit  need  not  be  asked  when  it  is  a 
pure  question  of  extending  economic  conquest,  because  the  con- 
cerns of  the  spirit  are  not  immediately  affected. 

The  economic  interpretation  of  history  has  gained  some  ill- 
odor  because  it  has  been  used  cynically,  as  if  morality  were  made 
by  interest,  and  the  like.  But  this  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine: 
indeed  the  economic  truth  about  history  is  the  handmaid  of  all 
genuine  idealism.  The  economic  level  is  a  line  of  force, — but 
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force  is  not  intrinsically  vulgar  and  sordid.  It  implies  only 
that  progress  has  as  one  element  a  quantum,  a  rising  totality  of 
some  sort  of  living  substance,  of  spiritual  substance,  which  by 
this  fixed  force-level  is  dammed  off  from  mixing  meaninglessly 
with  the  plain. 

III. 
THE  LAW  OF  HISTOEY  AS  A  FORMAL  LAW. 

But  while  the  fact  of  exploitation  involves  no  moral  questions, 
and  is  essentially  a  spiritual  feat,  putting  man  in  the  rightful 
position  of  master  over  things  less  than  human,  moral  and  other 
interests  do  indeed  stand  guard  over  the  method  of  exploitation. 
There  are  conditions  for  the  force-level  which  are  not  simply 
energetic,  but  regulative.  Of  these  conditions  we  can  most  easily 
ascertain  the  negative  aspect,  namely,  that  nothing  unfair,  un- 
just, oppressive,  may  be  done  or  established  in  the  zest  of  power- 
addition.  Power,  in  truth,  has  not  its  face-value  in  history, 
unless  in  adding  to  its  mass  certain  structural  relations  are  ob- 
served: hence  the  "economic"  force  envisages  this  set  of  condi- 
tions also.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  human  progress,  just 
because  of  the  increase  of  material,  has  been  necessarily  charac- 
terized by  concomitant  formal  developments.  The  materials 
have  disposed  themselves  not  alone  according  to  certain  laws, 
but  according  to  increasing  sensitivity  within  these  laws.  The 
history  of  institutions  will  thus  present  a  two-fold  aspect;  and 
the  law  of  history  must  give,  and  may  give,  consideration  to  the 
mode  in  which  structure  changes  as  well  as  to  the  change  in  the 
stuff.  Indeed,  when  we  speak  generally  of  the  "material"  with 
which  history,  and  so  historic  law,  has  to  deal,  it  is  such  formed- 
stuff,  and  never  the  raw  materials  alone  which  we  have  in  mind. 

This,  in  the  abstract,  is  no  unperceived  truth.  The  more 
famous  of  the  recent  formulae  for  progress  are  efforts  to  express 
its  direction  in  terms  of  some  structural  or  formal  change  of 
given  materials.  Of  these  attempts,  Herbert  Spencer's  descrip- 
tion of  evolution  in  terms  of  differentiation  and  integration  is 
the  prototype.  Neither  Spencer  nor  his  followers  were  probably 
aware  of  the  intimate  kinship  between  this  "differentiation" 
and  that  Hegelian  "negation,"  which  always  involved  a  plural- 
izing  and  splitting;  nor  between  this  "integration"  and  the 
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"synthesis"  of  the  dialectic.  The  correspondence  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  relative  place  that  a  formula  like  Spencer's  would 
hold  in  a  philosophy  of  history — how  partial  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  history  any  such  formula  by  itself  can  offer.  A 
better  or  worse,  a  ground  for  preference,  a  significant  goal,  can- 
not be  found  in  differentiations  and  integrations  alone.  Neither 
morality  nor  desire  appears  interested  in  the  process  thus  de- 
scribed. Some  formulae  of  this  sort  may,  however,  have  the 
great  merit  of  being  true.  And  if  we  can  add  the  material,  the 
interest  may  begin  to  appear.  Morality  we  know  has  been  tra- 
ditionally associated  with  the  idea  of  the  perfection  of  some  sort 
of  integration, — the  solidarity  of  the  species,  the  "consciousness 
kind";  and  Durkheim2  has  shown,  I  think,  conclusively,  that 
it  is  quite  as  much  concerned  in  the  perfection  of  some  sort  of 
differentiation, — specialization,  individuation.  Morality  may  be 
interested,  then,  that  the  evolutionary  process  thus  described  go 
on.  But  can  any  other  interest  adequate  to  the  whole  phenom- 
enon be  alleged?  What  is  the  driving  power  of  this  tendency 
to  divide  and  unite  incessantly?  Are  there  any  materials  of 
human  passion  at  work  here?  Could  these  questions  be  an- 
swered, and  the  answers  incorporated  with  our  abstract  formulae 
for  progress  in  terms  of  increase  of  power  and  concomitant 
structural  change,  we  should  have  within  our  grasp,  I  believe, 
the  fragments  of  a  concrete  law  of  history. 

IV. 

THE  LAW  OF  HISTOBY  AS  A  LAW  OF  VALUE. 

To  say  that  men  strive  for  happiness  is  somewhat  different 
from  saying  that  the  passions  of  mankind  make  the  surface  of 
history.  Happiness  is  no  definite  object;  nor  is  it  attained  by 
the  attainment  of  any  definite  object.  Nevertheless,  it  is  what 
men  strive  for  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  striving  for  other 
things.  It  is  a  cause  having  the  same  order  of  reality  as  the 
several  desires  of  men,  and  yet  set  above  them  as  a  regulative 
idea  in  the  pursuit  of  the  several  satisfactions  of  desire.  Happi- 
ness is  a  general  condition  of  well-being  of  soul,  body,  and  estate, 

2  Division  du  travail  social. 
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which  men  know  of  more  by  the  direction  in  which  it  lies 
from  where  they  are  than  by  its  present  aspect.  It  signifies  to 
us,  however,  at  least  this,  that  all  of  a  man's  numerous  desires 
are  desires  of  the  same  person,  must  all  drink  from  the  same 
well  of  that  individual's  energies,  and  must  come  to  terms  with 
each  other  in  that  person's  ideas. 

The  various  desires  of  man  are,  in  fact,  more  centralized  than 
those  of  any  other  animal.  They  bear  on  each  other  more.  Each 
enjoyment  requires  the  whole  of  a  man's  attention,  no  matter 
how  trivial  it  may  be.  This  means  that  his  entire  stock  of  ideas 
is  more  or  less  involved  in  the  process  of  enjoyment.  I  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  ideas  are  involved ;  for  they  are  commonly 
supposed  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  pleasures.  On  the 
contrary,  they  constitute  a  most  important  dimension  of  every 
pleasure,  in  such  wise  that  the  more  vigorous  and  extensive  a 
man's  ideas  are,  the  greater  will  be  each  one  of  his  pleasures. 
It  can  be  readily  seen,  if  this  statement  is  granted,  that  what- 
ever affects  the  vigor  of  any  idea  will  affect  all  of  the  pleasures 
in  that  mind,  and  not  one  of  them  alone;  since  the  idea  will  be 
more  or  less  operative  in  every  pleasure.  And  the  vigor  of  a 
man's  ideas,  in  turn,  is  deeply  affected  by  the  number  and  range 
of  his  pleasures.  The  necessity  for  choice  between  satisfaction 
now  or  later,  between  being  here  or  there  at  a  given  moment, 
makes  keen  the  ideas  of  duration  and  distance.  The  conscious- 
ness which  is  capable  of  many  satisfactions,  will  find  (other 
things  being  equal)  that  each  satisfaction  is  enhanced  by  the 
others,  and  in  proportion  to  their  number;  and  this  mutual  en- 
hancement may  occur  largely  through  the  medium  of  the  vivid 
ideas  which  the  conflict  and  satisfaction  of  desires  create.  The 
evidence  for  these  assertions  cannot  be  given  here.3  The  point 
to  be  made  is  this:  that  the  happiness  of  a  man,  or  let  us  say 
the  general  height  of  his  life,  will  have  two  distinct  measures: 
the  number  of  things  to  which  he  can  devote  himself  with  in- 
terest, and  the  range  of  his  ideas,  especially  the  ideas  of  duration, 
distance,  personality,  and  the  ''whole  of  things"  in  whatever 
shape  this  may  present  itself  to  him. 


s  See  Psychological  Bulletin  for  May,  1908,  for  the  theory  of  values  here 
sketched. 
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This  doctrine  of  value  has  corollaries  of  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  law  of  history.  Suppose  that  an  early  man,  remember- 
ing the  pinch  of  hunger  in  a  past  season,  begins  for  the  first 
time  to  lay  up  stores  against  the  hard  time  of  year.  The  eco- 
nomic motive  is  at  work  in  stretching  his  idea  of  duration.  His 
personality  acquires  a  time-vista  which  it  never  had  before.  This 
stretching  of  the  idea  will,  if  we  are  right,  enliven  every  one  of 
that  individual's  satisfactions,  particularly  those  wherein  the 
idea  of  time  has  come  up.  This  is  an  uncontemplated  effect. 
And  it  is  for  that  man  an  unnoticed  effect;  he  is  simply  more 
alive  than  before,  and  however  alive  a  mind  is,  this  degree  of 
life  always  seems  the  normal  condition.  Nevertheless,  the  effect 
has  taken  place  as  an  incident  to  the  economic  advance.  And 
with  this  further  result :  that  the  resistance  to  slipping  back  into 
old  habits  of  drifting  will  be  greater  than  the  simple  inconven- 
ience of  going  hungry  would  account  for, — greater  by  this  un- 
earned increment  of  value.  The  same  is  true  of  the  development 
of  association;  men  associate  for  defense  and  for  business  of 
various  sorts ;  they  stay  associated  for  these,  and  in  addition  for 
new-found  personal  reasons,  and,  still  further  in  addition,  for 
that  heightening  of  their  whole  scale  of  life  which  has  come,  in 
a  way  quite  beyond  their  power  of  explicit  cognizance,  through 
the  growth  of  their  ideas.  Their  idea  of  personality  has  been 
enlarged,  and  thereby  each  several  interest  multiplied  in  worth. 
So  with  each  higher  form  of  association.  ''The  state  comes  into 
existence, ' '  said  Aristotle,  *  *  originating  in  the  bare  needs  of  life, 
and  continuing  in  existence  for  the  sake  of  a  good  life."  It  is 
this  additional  resistance  to  going  back  which  is  the  security  of 
human  progress,  and  which  marks  the  historical  relation  between 
economic  and  moral  forces.  For  while  early  man  is  totally  un- 
able to  construe  to  himself  the  nature  of  this  new  subjective 
resistance  to  the  diminishing  of  his  ideas,  expressing  it  in  his 
religious  fantasy  by  all  manner  of  weird  objective  symbols,  this 
resistance  is,  in  fact,  the  incipient  conscience  of  mankind.  Con- 
science, we  may  say,  is  an  organic  resistance  to  the  diminution  of 
the  amount  of  acquired  life. 

The  bearing  of  the  formula  of  differentiation  and  integration 
(as  of  those  other  more  special  formulas,  Bagehot's  custom 
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and  the  dissolution  of  custom,  Tarde's  imitation  and  initiation) 
upon  human  interest  may  now  become  apparent.  The  economic 
motive  is  admittedly  the  pioneer  in  promoting  specialization  and 
efficient  connection  among  human  beings.  But  this  means  that 
every  human  being  is  called  upon  to  differentiate  and  integrate 
his  thought  of  his  world,  in  order  to  hold  his  special  place  in 
it,  to  enlarge  to  the  limit  of  his  perspective  the  number  of  his 
interests  and  the  scope  of  his  ideas.  By  a  more  or  less  forcibly 
imposed  enlargement  of  both  dimensions  of  his  happiness,  the 
quantum  of  his  spiritual  substance  is  enlarged ;  and  this  is  done 
for  each  member  of  the  social  order  according:  to  his  capacity, 
without  competition,  since  it  is  the  same  further  differentiated 
and  integrated  world  which  is  the  necessary  object  of  each  such 
mind.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  law  of  history,  in  so  far 
as  it  deals  with  the  material  of  human  passions,  is  this :  the  con- 
tinuous increase  of  value  or  of  the  quantity  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. To  the  process  as  thus  stated  there  is  no  limit.  The  eco- 
nomic enlargement  never  achieves  its  last  conquest.  This  law  I 
would  set  in  direct  contrast  with  the  law  of  the  "conservation 
of  value, ' '  proposed  by  Professor  Hoffding. 

The  apparently  formal  law  of  Spencer  thus  turns  out  to 
evolve  a  law  of  the  very  substance  of  value.  But  what  is  the 
relation  of  this  law  to  such  interpretations  of  history  as  we  find 
in  Fichte  and  Hegel  1  The  relation  is  direct  and  intimate.  The 
idealistic  reading  of  this  process  does  not  follow  the  order  of 
time,  but  sees  the  motive  power  of  history  in  that  which  turns 
out  to  be,  rather  than  in  that  which  is  active  in  the  beginning. 
The  enlargement  of  the  economic  horizon  means  at  the  same  time 
the  retreat  of  the  limiting  non-ego,  and  the  unending  increase 
of  its  antagonism  to  the  ego.  But  this  is  indeed  as  it  should 
be.  For  if  the  "ego  sets  over  against  itself  a  divisible  non-ego", 
the  measure  of  the  ego  is  none  other  than  the  measure  of  the 
non-ego  which  is  over  against  it.  The  thesis  itself,  however,  con- 
tains no  principle  of  measure,  and  nothing  explains  why  at  any 
time  there  should  be  just  so  much  life,  and  no  more — nothing 
except  the  supposition  that  the  ego  does  in  fact,  in  its  temporal 
career,  run  through  the  whole  infinite  scale  of  measure.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  time,  we  should  say  that  the  ego  is  contin- 
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ually  positing  its  non-ego;  the  deed  is  an  infinite  one,  and  in 
a  temporal  order  eternally  unfinished.  Ideally,  also,  the  law 
of  history  may  be  read  as  an  increase  of  freedom.  The  only 
definitive  freedom  of  the  soul  is  to  be  infinite;  and  this  goal  is 
never  accomplished.  Freedom,  indeed,  is  too  attributive  a  term 
to  tell  the  whole  truth  as  to  the  substance  of  progress.  What 
grows,  through  history,  is  reality  itself.  And  freedom  grows, 
derivatively,  because  to  be  more  real  is  to  be  more  free.  The 
chief  objection  to  Hegel's  law,  however,  is  in  the  conception  of 
the  unfolding  germ  which,  present  in  the  beginning,  acts  as  with 
a  temporal  desire  for  what  is  beyond  it  in  point  of  time;  free- 
dom is  rather  the  face  of  Deity,  whom  the  process  of  history 
gradually  reveals.  The  being  into  which  we  grow  is  a  communi- 
cated being,  our  enlargement  is  the  gift  of  God. 

Liberty  in  the  narrower  sense,  however,  is  not  merely  a  goal 
of  history,  and  not  altogether  that;  for  here  the  process  is  one 
of  alternate  liberty  and  bondage.  Politically,  liberty  is  a  status, 
which  appears  as  a  stage  in  an  alternating  process.  The  political 
force  which  alternately  constrains  men  (and  which  we  have  in- 
cluded with  the  " economic  motive"  in  the  general  category  of 
power)  is  set  from  time  to  time  by  the  strong  man,  the  authority, 
as  the  mark  is  set  to  which  when  they  have  grown  they  shall 
again  be  free.  Liberty  is  the  state  of  having  digested  a  meal, 
of  having  awakened  from  sleep.  Men  must  sleep  yet  again,  and 
again.  While  the  Germanic  peoples  were  living  in  external  con- 
tact with  Rome,  between  the  times  of  Tacitus  and  the  invasions 
they  gradually  adopted  Roman  titles  of  dignity,  aped  the  habits 
of  authority,  and  let  their  ancient  liberal  customs  of  election 
and  assembly  fall  into  desuetude.  Were  they  growing  in  free- 
dom ?  or  were  they  entering  into  the  shadow  of  the  great  bondage 
from  which  they  were  to  emerge  transformed  ?  They  were,  even 
then,  enlarging  their  souls,  and  in  this  sense  were  becoming  more 
free;  but  specifically  they  were  entering  into  the  antithesis  of 
freedom.  Could  we  regard  freedom  in  the  wider  sense  as  a 
synthesis  of  this  more  specific  freedom  and  its  opposite,  then 
we  might  say  with  truth  that  history  presents  the  recurrent  dia- 
lectic of  freedom,  as  the  shape  of  the  process  through  which  the 
enhancement  of  values  takes  place. 
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The  law  of  history,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  a  law  of  the  per- 
sistent increase  of  value,  through  the  thrust  of  power  and  the 
regaining  of  liberty.  It  is  true  that  the  process  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  dialectic ;  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  an  advance  in  * '  differen- 
tiation and  integration."  The  motive  force  of  the  process,  re- 
garded temporally,  is  indeed  the  passion  for  power  of  all  sorts ; 
whereas,  regarded  ideally,  it  is  the  passion  of  the  soul  for  in- 
finitude, for  the  fulness  of  its  own  being. 

But  looking  at  the  process  still  from  the  strictly  temporal 
and  causal  point  of  view,  is  it  true  that  all  the  original  work 
of  exploring,  annexing,  and  difference-making  is  done  by  the 
love  of  power  in  the  last  analysis;  while  the  love  of  men,  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  general  liberty  do  but  accompany 
and  follow,  to  regulate  the  process  and  assimilate  its  fruits? 
Can  these  latter  motives,  which  united  we  may  call,  with  Hegel, 
the  love  of  freedom,  create  no  original  differences  in  history? 
They  can,  and  do.  The  love  of  freedom,  especially  as  fostered 
by  religion,  takes  the  form,  first  of  all,  of  a  desire  for  release 
from  the  inconveniences  of  the  world  as  it  is;  and  since  these 
inconveniences  are  thoroughgoing,  it  may  become  a  fairly  pure 
and  wholesale  passion  for  retreat :  in  such  forms  it  does  no  work. 
But  if  it  takes  the  form,  not  simply  of  repudiating  what  is, 
but  of  imagining  a  better,  it  is  beginning  to  be  creative;  and 
the  essential  historical  office  of  religion  is  to  encourage  and 
make  valid  these  deepest,  timidest,  most  original  outputs  of  dif- 
ference within  the  human  will.  Religion  causes  men  to  believe, 
not  so  much  in  their  dreams  as  in  the  dreaming  process.  It 
reaches  what  is  most  subjective  in  men  and  makes  it  objectively 
valid  by  declaring  the  absolute  worth  of  human  creativeness.  It 
protects  man,  the  seer  of  visions.  In  so  doing,  it  sustains  many 
sentiments  and  fancies  which  are  obviously  without  utility  to 
the  state,  if  not  detrimental;  but  in  the  vast  cloud  of  worthless 
dreams  there  is  some  dreaming  which  can  make  good,  and  this 
is  the  most  precious  product  which  the  human  spirit  deposits. 
Making  good  means,  to  be  sure,  taking  shape  as  a  power;  the 
dream  remains  unhistorical  until  it  attracts  visible  forces  to 
itself.  And  since  men  have  often  clung  more  passionately  to 
their  visions  than  to  their  material  realities,  the  death  of  loy- 
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alty  has  been  a  necessary  feature  of  the  historical  ordeal,  the 
judgment  of  God.  Loyalty  has  taken  its  choice  between  two 
things,  both  of  which  were  necessary;  it  has  chosen  the  better 
part,  and  it  cheerfully  takes  the  consequences,  but  it  is  not  yet 
a  history-making  factor.  But  chiefly  through  its  death  it  at- 
tracts that  power  to  itself  which  establishes  its  place  in  history ; 
and  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  power  thus  commanded  is  not 
simply  the  quantum  of  force  otherwise  existing  in  the  world — 
but  because  the  world  has  suddenly  become  more  worth  while 
on  account  of  the  militant  presence  of  this  idea  in  it,  there  is 
a  genuine  creation  of  power,  and  this  is  indeed  the  chief  of  all 
contributions  to  human  value. 

We  may  finally  state  our  law  of  history  thus :  Value  is  per- 
sistently increased  (1)  through  the  original  extension  of  power 
and  the  consequent  regaining  of  liberty;  and  (2)  through  the 
original  extension  of  liberty  and  the  consequent  accession  of 
power.  In  this  bifactorial  growth,  neither  variable  can  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  prior  in  time,  nor  as  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  the  other  in  time.  Which  is  more  fundamentally  real 
may  be  left  for  metaphysics  to  determine. 

This  is  not  a  satisfactory  law.  No  law  of  indefinite  quan- 
titative increase  can  be  satisfactory.  We  must  know  more  of 
the  nature  of  the  goal  to  which  it  tends.  Further,  it  is  but  a 
law  of  tendency,  and,  like  all  such  laws,  calls  upon  our  faith 
in  the  configuration  of  things  for  its  actuality:  it  is  a  law  of 
history  only  by  the  grace  of  God.  And  finally,  it  is  not  able  to 
explain  the  concrete  forms  which  history  assumes.  It  is  a  law 
of  values,  and  should  give  some  insight  into  the  sense  of  advance 
from  savagery  to  statedom  through  family  and  village  com- 
munities, but  it  cannot  show  the  necessity  of  the  family  or  the 
village  or  the  state.  These  shapes  stand  in  simple  vivid  natural- 
ness, the  gift  of  nature,  the  despair  of  our  philosophy.  Let  us 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  fathomed  even  their  ' '  essence. ' ' 
The  value  of  such  an  attempt  as  this  may  be  to  show  how  com- 
patible, with  the  proper  key,  are  the  thoughts  of  the  greater 
thinkers ;  and  to  unite  our  hopes  of  further  understanding  upon 
that  enlightened  love  of  material  Nature  which,  as  I  repeat,  is 
the  prerogative  of  true  idealism. 
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The  study  of  the  writings  of  Hegel  before  the  Jena  period 
has  hitherto  been  possible  only  in  a  fragmentary  way.  Those 
writings  which  Rosenkranz  has  given  in  his  biography  of  Hegel 
are  too  brief  to  give  any  adequate  conception  of  the  development 
of  Hegel's  own  thinking  in  the  decade  from  1790  to  1800. 
Moreover,  that  the  final  system  as  given  in  the  Logic  really  had 
a  history,  a  genesis,  really  ever  appeared  in  a  more  humane  and 
less  scholastic  form,  has  always  been  difficult  to  appreciate,  so 
massively  overwhelming  has  the  system  seemed  both  to  friend 
and  foe. 

The  recent  publication  of  all  of  Hegel's  extant  early  theolog- 
ical writings,  critically  edited  by  Dr.  Herman  Nohl,1  may  well 
renew  our  interest  in  whatever  beginnings  and  tentative  forms 
the  later  system  may  have  had.  These  writings  have  a  signifi- 
cance for  the  student  of  Hegel  which  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. They  make  possible  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Hegelian  system  in  the  mind  of 
its  author.  They  let  us  see  the  motives  which  influenced  the 
philosopher  in  their  original  ruggedness  and  purity,  devoid  of 


i  Hegel 's  theologische  Jugendschriften,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Herman 
Nohl,  Tubingen,  1907.  I  am  indebted  to  the  monograph  of  Dilthey,  ''Die 
Jugendgeschichte  Hegels, "  in  AbTiandlungen  der  Koniglich  PreussiscJien 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1905,  based  upon  an  independent  study  of  all 
the  manuscripts  which  Nohl  has  published.  This  throws  light  upon  much  in 
these  early  writings  that  would  otherwise  have  been  obscure. 
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the  scholastic  and  technical  trappings  of  the  later  writings.  They 
permit  a  just  appreciation  of  the  experiential  core  of  the  system. 
Indeed,  one  might  come  away  from  a  study  of  these  early  writ- 
ings feeling  that  the  Logic  of  the  mature  Hegel  is  nothing  but 
a  highly  elaborated  and  formal  account  of  what  the  younger 
Hegel  felt  and  lived  in  a  concrete  and  vivid  way.  The  insight 
expressed  in  these  early  writings  is  the  real  stuff,  the  real  con- 
tents of  the  later  system,  however  self-contained  and  self- 
adequate  the  latter  may  appear  to  be.  Whatever  fate  awaited 
the  later  Hegel,  the  younger  Hegel  conceived  of  his  philosophy 
as  a  sympathetic  criticism  of  life,  and  not  as  the  logical  con- 
struction of  a  rational  system. 

There  are,  one  may  say,  two  different  motives  in  the  pursuit 
of  philosophy;  they  represent  two  different  types  of  mind  in 
thinkers  who  deserve  to  be  called  philosophers.  The  one  type 
chooses  to  explore  the  life,  the  spirit,  the  Geist,  of  some  definite 
region  of  human  activity  expressing  some  universal  human 
interest :  I  mean  that  any  attempt  sympathetically  to  summarize 
the  inner  life  and  soul  of  any  fundamental  human  interest,  such 
as  religion,  literature,  art,  science,  or  politics,  in  any  one  epoch 
or  man  or  movement, — that  such  an  attempt  is  truly  a  philo- 
sophical task.  The  other  type,  more  exploited  in  the  histories 
of  philosophy,  seeks  to  dwell  in  the  atmosphere  of  thought,  con- 
structing its  own  system  by  logical  necessity  and  rigid  meta- 
physics. The  contrast  between  these  two  types  is  the  contrast 
between  the  historical  and  the  systematic,  the  experiential  and 
the  a  priori  method. 

The  Hegelian  philosophy  is  usually  considered  to  be  the 
quintessence  of  the  metaphysical,  logical,  and  a  priori  method. 
Pfleiderer,  for  instance,  says :  ' '  The  exclusively  logical  character 
of  Hegel's  philosophy,  with  its  resolution  of  all  life  into  con- 
ceptual relations  and  processes  of  thought,  is  the  ground  of  the 
weakness  of  his  theory  of  religion,  viz.,  its  bare  intellectual 
character,  its  exclusive  accentuation  of  the  religious  concept,  and 
its  failure  to  see  that  religion  is  essentially  a  matter  of  the 
heart."2  It  is  with  reference  to  just  this  judgment  that  these 
early  writings  of  Hegel  are  significant.  They  enable  us  to  see  that 


2  Pfleiderer,  The  Development  of  Modern  Theology,  page  73. 
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in  its  early  form,  at  one  well-defined  period  of  his  development, 
Hegel's  philosophy  was  through  and  through  of  the  first  type.3 
It  was  historical  and  not  logical,  experiential  and  not  meta- 
physical. The  critical  work  of  Dr.  Nohl  in  arranging  the  manu- 
scripts chronologically  lets  us  see  the  limits  of  this  period  in  a 
much  clearer  way  than  could  be  gathered  from  the  accounts  of 
either  Rosenkranz  or  Haym.  They  let  us  see  something  of  the 
motives  which  led  Hegel  into  sympathy  for  mysticism  and  even 
romantic  enthusiasm  during  this  period.  Hegel,  as  we  know,  in 
his  Phenomenology,  repudiated  all  such  mysticism  and  romantic 
Schwdrmerei;  and  his  Logic  seems  to  be  as  remote  as  possible 
from  any  primitive  mysticism  and  immediate  intuition.  How- 
ever, in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  significant  problem  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy,  and  indeed  of  all  absolute  idealisms,  is 
precisely  this  relation  between  the  two  motives  of  intuition  and 
discursive  thought,  experience  and  its  intellectual  elaboration, 
mysticism  and  rationalism.  Hegel's  philosophy  is  in  reality  a 
double  system  of  bookkeeping,  one  entry  being  the  symbolizing 
and  expression,  half  artistic  and  half  artificial,  of  some  of  the 
deepest  and  most  universal  aspects  of  concrete  human  experience ; 
the  other  entry  being  a  metaphysical  and  logical  construction, 
partly  out  of  these  and  partly  out  of  other  elements.4 


3  Cf .  Haym,  Hegel  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  48 :  "  Hier,  wenn  irgendwo,  in 
dieser  einzigen  Methods,  sich  iiber  einen  bedeutsamen  Stoff  zu  verstandigen, 
kann  man  die  Natur  des  HegePschen  Geistes  und  die  Genesis  seiner  tiber- 
zeugungen  belauschen.  Sein  Denken  ist  nicht  ein  von  Begriffen  zu  Begriffen 
fortgehendes,  sondern  aus  Anschauung  und  Empfindung  zu  Begriffen  sich 
zuspitzendes. ' ' 

*  Eueken  speaks  of  the  conflict  in  Hegel  between  a  more  immediate 'living 
intuition  (lebendige  Anschauung  geistiger  Wirldichkeit}  and  the  system 
which  is  through  and  through  intellectualistic  and  logical  (eine  Verwande- 
lung  der  ganzen  WirTdiclikeit  in  ein  Gewebe  logischer  Beziehungen).  Cf. 
Die  LebensanscTiauungen  der  grossen  Deriker,  p.  458.  Eueken  does  not,  how- 
ever, see  any  intimate  relation  between  these  two  opposing  factors,  but 
regards  them  more  or  less  as  foreign  to  each  other.  James  has  called 
attention  to  the  part  which  immediate  intuition  plays  in  Hegel's  philos- 
ophy. Cf.  A  Pluralistic  Universe,^  p.  93:  "But  what  he  really  worked 
by  was  his  own  empirical  perceptions,  which  exceeded  and  overflowed  his 
miserably  insufficient  logical  categories  in  every  instance  of  their  use." 
James,  however,  emphasizes  the  immediate  intuition  of  the  negativity  and 
relativity,  the  sublation  of  things,  rather  than  the  more  definitely  religious 
mysticism  which  is  revealed  in  these  hitherto  uncollected  writings.  Cf.  also 
Dilthey,  Jugendgeschichte,  p.  153,  who  has  some  excellent  words  upon  this 
problem  of  the  relation  between  the  logical  and  the  mystical  in  Hegel. 
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A  review  of  these  early  writings  shows  pretty  clearly  that 
there  was  a  period  in  Hegel's  development  when  he  felt  that  a 
thorough-going  mysticism  is  alone  adequate  to  deal  with  either 
morality  or  religion.  This  mystical  period  was  preceded  by  a 
period  of  rather  complete  acceptance  of  the  Kantian  and  the 
Enlightenment  ideas  of  morality  and  religion.  But  throughout 
this  earlier  and  non-mystical  period  there  emerges  an  increasing 
sympathy  with  certain  motives  of  mysticism,  an  increasing  dis- 
trust of  the  adequacy  of  the  Kantian  and  Enlightenment 
philosophy  of  religion.  It  is  a  study  of  these  non-Kantian,  or 
mystical,  elements  and  their  culmination  in  the  period  of  full- 
fledged  mysticism,  which  is  here  undertaken. 

That  Hegel  during  his  later  years  at  Tubingen,  and  during 
his  tutorship  in  Bern,  came  under  the  influence  of  rationalism 
and  of  the  Enlightenment,  of  Lessing  and  of  Kant,  so  that  he 
interpreted  religion  in  the  Kantian  manner  and  wrote,  for  in- 
stance, a  life  of  Jesus  much  in  the  spirit  of  Kant, — all  of  this 
Rosenkranz  and  Haym  have  made  clear.    A  series  of  somewhat 
scattered  fragments,  covering  some  seventy  printed  pages  and 
frequently  obscure,  are  grouped  together  by  Nohl  under  the  title 
of  Volksreligion  und  Christcntum.    These  belong,  at  least  many 
of  them,  to  Hegel's  last  year  at  Tubingen.     The  interest  and 
significance  of  these   earliest  theological  writings  lie  in  their 
witness  to  the  way  in  which  the  youthful  theologian  reacted  to 
the  overpowering  influence  of  the  great  Kantian  conceptions  of 
reason,  autonomy,  and  freedom ;  or,  rather,  to  those  embodiments 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Enlightenment  which  became  crystal- 
lized in  Kant.    While  the  dominant  motive  running  through  these 
writings  is  the  Kantian  conception  of  Vernunft  religion  and  moral 
autonomy,  expressions  of  a  very  different  motive  are  constantly 
appearing.    These  indicate  the  motive  which  culminates  in  Hegel's 
mystical  pantheism  of  the  end  of  the  decade,  and  show  that  at 
one  time  he  had  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  romantic  spirit ; 
they  let  us  see  that  Hegel  had  passed  through  just  that  romantic 
mysticism   against   which   he   contends   in   the   preface   of   the 
Phenomenology.     There  are,  then,  in  these  earliest  fragments, 
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these  two  strands,  which  we  shall  call  the  Kantian,  and  the  non- 
Kantian,6  the  rationalistic  and  the  mystical. 

There  are  two  chief  non-Kantian  motives  in  these  early  writ- 
ings: first,  recognition  of  the  emotional  nature  and  appeal  of 
religion ;  and,  secondly,  sympathy  for  the  concrete,  the  historical, 
the  positive,  and,  above  all,  the  social  aspects  of  religion. 

It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  religion,  he  says,  that  ' '  it  interests 
the  heart."6  A  "cold  reason"  (kalte  Vernunft,7  kalte  Verstand*) 
will  inevitably  do  injustice  to  the  demands  of  the  life  of  the 
imagination  (scho'ne  Phantasie9).  Theology  and  religion  are  con- 
trasted as  Sache  des  Verstandes  and  Sache  des  Herzens,™  or  as 
objective  and  subjective  religion.  "Objective  religion  can  be 
arranged  in  one's  head,  can  be  brought  into  a  system,  set  forth 
in  a  book  or  in  a  discourse;  subjective  religion  expresses  itself 
only  in  attitudes  and  actions.  When  I  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
religious,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  it,  but  that 
his  heart  feels  the  activity,  the  awe  and  presence  of  the  Godhead ; 
he  sees  God  in  his  nature,  in  the  fortunes  of  men,  he  bows  before 
Him,  utters  thanks  and  praise. ' '" 

A  conscious  opposition  to  the  Enlightenment  philosophy  and 
those  dominant  elements  in  Kant  which  are  expressions  of  the 
Enlightenment,  mingles  with  and  modifies  Hegel's  acceptance  of 
the  moral  religion  of  Kant.  "Wisdom  is  something  different 
from  Enlightenment,  from  reasoning,  for  wisdom  is  not  science ; 
it  is  an  elevation  of  the  soul  which  through  experience  and  reflec- 
tion has  become  independent  of  mere  opinion  and  the  impressions 
of  sense.  When  it  is  really  practical  wisdom,  not  self-complacent 
or  boasting  wisdom,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  quiet  warmth,  a  gentle 
fire.  This  practical  wisdom  does  but  little  reasoning,  does  not 

5  It  should  be  noted  that  Kant 's  philosophy  of  religion  admits  consider- 
ably more  of  the  historical  and  the  concrete  than  he  is  usually  given  credit 
for.  Troeltsch  has  pointed  this  out  in  his  monograph,  Das  Historische  in 
Kant's  Beligionsphilosophie,  Kantstudien,  1904.  However,  I  shall  use  the 
expression  "non-Kantian,"  as  the  most  convenient  one  to  indicate  those 
elements  which  Hegel  opposes  to  the  dominant  AufMdrung  motives  of  Kant. 

e  Nohl,  p.  5. 

7  Nohl,  p.  5. 

s  Nohl,  p.  8. 

»  Nohl,  p.  5. 

10  Nohl,  p.  9. 

11  Nohl,  p.  6. 
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proceed  methodo  mathematica  from  concepts  and  arrive  at  what 
it  takes  to  be  the  truth  through  a  series  of  syllogisms,  such  as 
Barbara  and  Baroko.  It  has  not  purchased  its  convictions  at  the 
common  market-place  where  anyone  who  can  count  out  his  money 
can  purchase  knowledge  .  .  .  but  this  practical  wisdom  speaks 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart."12 

But  with  these  warnings  not  to  forget  that  religion  is  a  real 
inner  experience,  a  concern  of  the  heart  and  the  feelings,  Hegel 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  stern  demands  of  the  moral  reason. 
Indeed,  these  non-Kantian  elements  of  imagination  and  feeling 
are  insisted  upon  for  the  sake  of  a  more  real  Vernunftreligion. 
Only  by  thus  allying  reason  and  morality  with  imagination  and 
feeling  can  Kant's  ideal  become  socially  and  practically  real,  a 
genuine  force  in  human  life,  a  true  Volksreligion.  A  V 'oiks- 
religion  is  to  mediate  between  the  Kantian  purely  moral  religion 
and  dogmatic,  positive  religion. 

This  incipient  mild  mysticism  of  Hegel  is  profoundly  modified 
by  the  second  of  the  non-Kantian  elements.  This  is  the  interest 
in  the  concrete,  the  historical,  and  the  social.  It  is  not  indeed 
insignificant  that  Hegel  concerned  himself  with  the  need  and 
demands  of  a  Volksreligion,  a  religion  which  within  the  limit  of 
a  definite,  historical  situation  will  at  the  same  time  embody  the 
essential  features  of  the  Kantian  Vernunftreligion.  A  true  Volks- 
religion will  appeal  not  merely  to  a  universal  reason,  and  to  the 
feelings  and  emotions  of  the  individual,  but  will  also  have  a 
social  function,  for  religion  is  the  sanctifying  bond  of  the  common 
social  interests  of  a  definite  community ;  religion  is  the  expression 
of  an  historical  social  consciousness. 

There  are  thus  three  factors  which  so  far  have  emerged  in 
Hegel's  thinking.  An  account  of  the  complete  outcome  of  the 
interplay  of  these  three  factors  would  be  an  account  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy :  reason,  immediate  experience,  and  historic 
life.  The  Kantian  universal  reason  and  formal  categories  are  to 
enter  into  immediate  experience,  and  they  are  going  to  take  on 
the  still  more  real  and  concrete  form  of  historic  and  social  life. 
Hegel's  mysticism  is  to  be  a  social  mysticism,  where  the  values 
immediately  realized  by  the  individual  in  his  own  feelings,  the 


12  Nohl,  p.  15. 
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life  which  he  mystically  shares,  is  the  concrete  life  of  a  real  his- 
toric epoch,  of  a  people,  a  true  Geist.  The  concept  of  Leben,  the 
central  concept  of  the  later  mysticism,  is  here  foreshadowed. 
Immediate  feeling,  and  social  historic  values  unite  to  form  the 
concept  of  Leben.  Here  in  these  earlier  fragments,  we  note  the 
first  beginnings  of  the  concept. 

It  is  the  task  of  a  Volksreligion  to  "create  and  nourish  the 
spiritual  unity  of  a  people  (den  Geist  des  Volks  zu  bilden  ist  zum 
Teil  auch  Sache  der  Volksreligion).  Religion  shares  this  task 
with  political  institutions.  A  true  Volksreligion  gives  dignity  and 
significance  to  the  common  interests  and  participations  of  men. 
Such  a  religion  goes  hand  in  hand  with  freedom. '  '13  That  is,  the 
popular  concrete  institutions  of  a  people,  as  free  expressions  of 
the  Geist  of  that  people,  have  a  significance  which  the  Kantian 
and  Enlightenment  rationalism  could  not  accord  them. 

The  actual  historic  religious  life  which  embodies  for  Hegel 
such  a  Volksreligion  at  its  best  is  that  of  classical  Greece.  There 
was  the  perfect  blending  of  Geist  and  freedom,  of  concrete  social 
interests  and  reason,  of  inner  pious  devotion  and  adequate  public 
expression  and  ceremony.  The  great  religious  festivals  of  Greece 
are  the  embodiments  of  such  social  interests  consecrated  to  the 
mysterious  and  the  divine. 

The  comparison  between  Greek  religion  (idealized  as  a  true 
Volksreligion  because  it  organized  both  the  Kantian  and  the  non- 
Kantian  elements  into  a  living  unity)  and  Christianity,  occupies 
much  of  Hegel's  attention  throughout  these  fragments.  In 
striking  contrast  with  Greek  religion,  Christianity  is  lacking  in 
just  those  social  bonds  which  characterize  Greek  religion.  The 
human,  the  concrete,  the  social,  in  short,  all  that  is  essential  to 
Leben  [the  word  is  not  here  used] ,  is  foreign  to  Christianity.  In 
Chrstianity,  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  religion  out  of  which  it 
developed,  the  center  of  gravity  is  in  another  realm,  to  which  the 
natural  social  interests — those  which  the  Greeks  idealized — are 
foreign. 

Christianity  was  originally  a  private,  personal  religion,  con- 
cerned with  the  individual's  escape  from  the  social  misfortunes 
which  oppressed  him,  instead  of  absorbing  his  own  in  the  public 

13  Nohl,  p.  27. 
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interests ;  it  was  not,  like  the  Greek,  an  imaginative  portrayal  of 
the  mysterious  yet  joyful  common  life.  Hence  the  unworldly 
(in  the  bad  sense),  the  melancholy,  the  oriental  aspect  of 
Christianity.  Moreover,  after  Christianity  becomes  transformed 
from  a  private  religion  into  a  public,  political  force,  its  cere- 
monies, suitable  for  a  private  religion,  lost  their  meaning  and 
their  spirit,  and  never  became  "socialized  with  the  spirit  of  joyful 
living  (nicht  mit  der  Geist  der  Frohlichkeit  verbriidert.)  "14 

There  is  that  about  Christianity  which  seems  to  be  imposed 
from  without,  constrained  and  harsh.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
imaginative  excesses  of  Christianity  and  those  of  Greek  religion. 
In  Christianity  there  is  the  morbid,  unwholesome  imagination  of 
the  tortures  of  the  next  world,  a  detachment  from  the  natural 
sober  interests  of  life ;  but  * '  when  the  Greek  Bacchantes  became 
aroused  to  the  pitch  of  madness,  saw  the  Godhead  face  to  face, 
and  were  excited  to  the  wildest  outbreaks  of  a  reckless  orgy, 
there  was  nevertheless  an  inspiration  of  very  joy,  of  enthusiasm, 
which  once  more  returned  to  and  entered  into  the  common  life 
(eine  Begeisterung  die  bald  wieder  ins  gemeine  Leben  zuruck- 
kehrte.)"™ 

Here  was  the  appeal  which  the  idealized  Greek  religion  and 
culture  made  both  to  Hegel  and  to  the  romantic  longing  for 
completeness  and  perfection.  Here  was  the  realization  of  all  the 
motives  of  which  Hegel  is  thus  far  conscious.  However,  Hegel 
is  not  yet  willing  to  make  the  break  with  Kant  and  allow  these 
non-Kantian  elements  full  sway.  He  seeks,  rather,  to  reconcile, 
and  to  show  the  real  identity  of  the  formal  demands  of  a  pure 
reason  with  the  concreteness  of  life.  Thus,  love  itself,  which  is 
a  supreme  characteristic  of  a  Volksreligion,  is  in  some  ways 
analogous  with  reason;  "just  as  love  discovers  itself  in  others, 
or,  rather,  forgetting  itself  and  sundered  from  itself,  is  active  in 
another,  so  it  is  with  reason,  which  recognizes  itself  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  universally  valid  laws  and  also  dwells  in  each  rational 
being,  as  citizen  of  an  intelligible  world."16  But  in  making  this 
analogy  Hegel  is  really  going  beyond  Kant.  The  Kantian 


14  Nohl,  p.  49. 
is  Nohl,  p.  54. 
16  Nohl,  p.  18. 
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dualism  of  reason  and  desire,  intelligible  and  sensible,  is  on  the 
point  of  breaking  down.  A  little  later,  Hegel  will  be  conscious 
of  this  and  of  his  opposition  to  Kant.  For  here  is  Kant's 
intelligible  and  transcendental  world  exemplified  in  the  world 
of  human  social  relationships.  Moreover,  here  is  in  substance  an 
historical  interpretation  and  transformation  of  Kant's  idealism, 
which  opposed  the  sensible  and  the  intelligible  to  each  other  as 
two  worlds.  Once  the  intelligible  world  of  reason  and  morality 
is  thus  taken  historically  and  humanly,  it  becomes  a  growing 
world  of  moral  and  religious  values,  of  what  is  later  called  Leben. 
The  intelligible  world  of  freedom  and  morality  is  to  be  trans- 
planted from  the  transcendental  and  timeless  sphere  to  a  natural 
and  human  environment,  enveloped  with  mystical  feeling.  This 
is  precisely  the  significance  of  the  historical  spirit  as  opposed  to 
a  barren  metaphysical  spirit.17  Needless  to  say,  the  later  Hegel 
became  enmeshed  in  a  metaphysical  web  of  his  own,  and  did  not 
remain  true  to  these  more  modest  yet  more  significant  intuitions 
of  his  youth. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  study  of  Greek  religion,  the 
sympathy  for  an  idealized,  free,  imaginative  religion,  which  in- 
spired so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  more  than  anything  else 
led  Hegel  ultimately  to  break  away  from  the  Kantian  worship  of 
reason.  Or,  at  any  rate,  it  made  Hegel  see  that  reason  is  useless 
when  abstract,  distant,  and  formal,  and  that  the  demands  of  the 
abstract  and  the  universal  must  be  reconciled  with  the  demands 
of  the  concrete,  the  historical,  and  the  living.  The  idealized 
Greek  religion  was  the  earliest  expression  of  a  concrete  universal. 

There  are  thus  far  two  main  reasons  why  Hegel  has  admitted 
these  non-Kantian  motives  in  his  thinking,  motives  which  are  to 
culminate  in  his  subsequent  period  of  mysticism.  These  reasons 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  historical  values  and  experi- 
ences such  as  he  believed  he  found  in  the  idealized  world  of 
Greek  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pathway  from  the 
Kantian  philosophy  of  religion  to  mysticism  is  not  a  long  one; 
it  may  even  be  called  abrupt.  Once  it  be  admitted  that  no 


17  On  the  close  connection  between  the  romantic  and  the  mystical,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  interest  in  historical  values,  the  historical  spirit,  on  the 
other, — a  connection  not  sufficiently  appreciated, — cf.  Windelband,  Die 
Philosophic  im  Deutschen  Geistesleben  des  xix.  Jahrhunderts,  p.  36. 
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knowledge  of  reality  and  of  the  deeper  sources  of  human  person- 
ality is  possible  for  the  theoretical  reason,  one  may  fall  back  on 
a  kind  of  experience  which  is  of  higher  validity  for  knowledge 
than  discursive  thought,  an  attitude  and  experience  of  mysticism. 

For  several  years,  Hegel  concerned  himself  with  another 
aspect  of  this  problem  of  the  relation  between  universal  reason 
and  the  concrete  interests  of  men.  It  is  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  rational  Vernunftreligion  of  Kant  (to 
which,  in  the  main,  Hegel  still  adhered)  and  the  positive,  his- 
torical religion  of  Christianity.  In  the  middle  of  the  decade, 
Hegel  writes  that  he  is  making  a  renewed  study  of  Kant,18  and 
for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  steeping  himself  more  and 
more  in  the  Kantian  way  of  thinking,  and  had  abandoned  the 
non-Kantian  elements  of  his  earlier  fragments.  His  Life  of 
Jesus  is  thoroughly  Kantian,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  anything 
else  that  he  ever  wrote.  And  shortly  after  his  Life  of  Jesus,  he 
wrote  the  Positivity  of  the  Christian  Religion,  also  in  the  Kantian 
spirit.  But  this  latter  work  contains  decided  hints  of  both  of 
the  non-Kantian  elements  which  appear  in  the  earlier  fragments. 

In  the  Life  of  Jesus  Hegel  interprets  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  in  the  spirit  of  Kant,  and  still  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Aufklarung.  Jesus  taught  a  purely  moral  religion;  he  taught 
that  in  the  doing  of  one's  duty,  and  in  obeying  the  rational 
demands  of  the  categorical  imperative,  man  fulfills  his  destiny 
and  asserts  his  membership  in  an  intelligible  world  of  reason. 
Everything  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  in  the  four  Gospels  that 
does  not  illustrate  this  message  is  left  out  of  account.  The  fourth 
Gospel  is  used^as  an  historical  source  for  the  life  of  Jesus 
together  with  the  first  three  Gospels,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  of  its  more  profound  or  more  mystical  implications.  Hegel 
omits  in  his  Life  of  Jesus  the  analogy  between  love  and  reason, 
and  thus  the  discovery  of  a  more  concrete  and  real  reason  in 
the  experience  of  love,  which  he  had  formerly  hinted  at  in  the 
Volksreligion  fragments.  Hegel  has  apparently  now  accepted  in 
full  the  Kantian  interpretation  of  religion,  and  only  those  ele- 
ments in  the  Gospels  which  can  be  so  interpreted  are  significant 
for  him  here. 


is  Letter  of  Jan.,  1795,  to  Schelling.    Cf .  Brief  e  von  und  an  Hegel,  p.  10. 
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The  Life  of  Jesus  was  finished  July  24,  1795.  By  November  2, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Positivity  of  the  Christian  Religion  had 
been  written.  So  close  together  are  these  two  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  together  a  single  task.  Out  of  this  task, 
which  is  historical  in  its  nature,  is  to  grow  a  conception  of 
religion  which  breaks  once  for  all  with  the  Enlightenment  and 
Kant.  But  for  the  present  it  is  as  if  Hegel  were  anxious  to  see 
precisely  what  the  purely  moral  religion  which  Jesus  taught 
did  accomplish,  historically  and  socially.  In  fact,  Christianity 
became  a  positive  religion.  The  very  failure  of  the  purely  moral 
religion  of  Jesus  to  maintain  itself  as  an  historical  reality  may 
show  that  after  all  such  a  religion  is  abstract,  and  does  not 
express  all  that  a  religion  ought  to  express.  .These  historical 
studies  of  Hegel  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of 
Christianity  and  Greek  religion,  the  discovery  that  a  religion 
conceived  in  bare  terms  of  the  Kantian  moral  doctrine  does  not 
adequately  express  the  demands  of  that  inner  life,  this  it  is  that 
brings  on  the  movement  to  mysticism  at  the  close  of  the  decade. 

Jesus  undertook,  then,  to  "elevate  religion  and  virtue  to 
morality"  among  a  people  who,  in  their  subjection  to  formal, 
external  laws,  knew  nothing  of  moral  autonomy  and  freedom.19 
Jesus  himself  had  no  intention  of  founding  a  positive  religion, 
based  on  authority  and  external  sanctions.  Any  religion  is  posi- 
tive whose  determining  ethical  conceptions  are  founded  on 
heteronomy.  What,  now,  was  it,  either  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  or  in  the  form  of  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus,  that 
transformed  his  purely  moral  religion  first  into  a  sect,  and  later 
into  a  positive  faith  ?  This  is  the  historical  problem  which  Hegel 
here  sets  himself. 

There  is  another  question  which  Hegel  also  has  in  mind,  and 
which  is  derived  from  his  continued  interest  in  and  admiration 
of  Greek  religion.  His  study  of  Greek  religion  showed  him,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  religion  which  permeated  all  the  tasks  and 
interests  of  life,  and  organized  them  into  a  spiritual  unity.  Here, 
in  ancient  Greece,  was  a  true  Volksreligion.  Hegel  thus  comes 
to  see  that  religion  is  more  than  Vernunft  or  morality,  as  Kant 
conceived  them.  What  are  the  reasons  that  prevented  Christi- 
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anity  from  becoming  such  a  true  Volksreligion  (as  the  Greek 
religion  was),  and  turned  it  aside  into  the  external,  positive, 
authoritative  form  which  historic  Christianity  took  on? 

There  was  in  the  very  way  in  which  Jesus,  as  a  child  of  his 
race,  was  compelled  to  utter  his  message  that  which  soon  led  to 
misunderstandings.  Jesus  was  compelled  to  describe  his  teach- 
ings as  the  will  of  God,  as  if  their  sanction  consisted  in  their 
derivation  from  a  supernatural  authority  instead  of  from  reason. 
So  destitute  of  genuine  moral  autonomy  were  his  countrymen 
that  in  no  other  way  could  they  be  made  to  listen  to  his  message. 
Moreover,  Jesus  could  not  neglect  the  fact  that  all  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  full  of  the  Messiah  idea,  and  would  inevitably  invest 
him  with  at  least  some  attributes  of  the  expected  Messiah.  Of 
course,  Jesus  would  and  did  give  to  all  of  this  popular  expecta- 
tion just  as  much  ethical  emphasis  as  possible.  But  he  could  not 
disregard  it,  and  the  outcome  was  that  the  person  and  the  mes- 
sage of  Jesus  became  sundered.  More  and  more  his  followers 
looked  to  the  person  and  the  miraculous  deeds,  and  not  to  the 
rational  teachings,  as  the  essential  thing.  Even  his  immediate 
disciples  lost  sight  of  the  real  ethical  and  religious  teaching,  and 
became  absorbed  in  a  one-sided  interest  in  his  person;  they 
renounced  all  of  their  common  interests,  political  and  social,  and 
became  simply  followers  of  a  man.  On  the  other  hand,  ''the 
friends  of  Socrates  had  from  their  youth  up  developed  all  of 
their  powers  in  a  many-sided  way ;  they  had  absorbed  the  repub- 
lican spirit,  which  gives  to  a  man  more  independence  and  makes 
it  impossible  to  be  merely  the  follower  of  a  person.  For  them, 
it  was  still  worth  the  trouble  to  concern  oneself  about  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  such  an  interest  could  never  be  given  up.  Most 
of  them  had  studied  under  other  philosophers  and  had  other 
teachers;  they  came  to  love  Socrates  for  his  virtue  and  his 
philosophy,  and  not  his  virtue  and  his  philosophy  because  of 
him."20 

As  a  result  of  thus  misappreciating  the  actual  teaching  of 
Jesus,  first  a  sect,  and  later  a  virtual  political  body  based  on 
authority,  came  into  existence  as  the  embodiment  of  Christianity. 
What  in  the  early  days  was  a  simple  and  spontaneous  commemor- 
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ative  common  meal  became  later  a  religious  rite  invested  with 
supernatural  mystery.  The  Lord 's  Supper,  which  in  a  few  years 
Hegel  is  to  regard  in  a  very  different  light,  he  now  says  ' '  became 
a  religious  duty,  a  mysterious  act  of  religious  worship/'21  lack- 
ing in  spontaneity  and  autonomy.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that 
"Christians  have  come  to  just  the  place  where  the  Jews  were, — 
slaves  under  a  law."22  Even  the  experiences  which  one  ought 
to  have  are  prescribed  in  advance, — one's  emotions,  one's  feel- 
ings, one 's  conversation.  How  unnatural  is  all  this,  how  different 
from  the  Greek  spirit  and  the  Greek  religion !  Thus  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  religion  which  gave  the  best  promise  of  answering 
the  demands  of  morality  and  reason  has  turned  out  to  do  just 
the  opposite,  to  insist  everywhere  on  authority,  on  form,  on 
organization,  on  force ;  in  short,  it  has  become  a  positive  religion. 

But  the  solution  of  this  historical  problem  is  now  not  enough. 
Back  of  it  all  in  Hegel's  mind  is  the  very  practical  question 
which  we  have  seen  hinted  at  in  the  earlier  fragments,  a  problem 
suggested  by  the  idealization  of  Greek  religion:  How  can  a 
religion  be  so  constituted  as  to  satisfy  both  the  moral  require- 
ments of  reason  and  the  concrete  requirements  of  history  and  of 
life?  Greek  religion  did  that.  Here  in  this  essay,  the  answer 
that  Hegel  gives  shows  that  the  non-Kantian  motives  in  his  think- 
ing have  become  more  important.  The  Kantian  reason  needs  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  imagination  of  social  values  and  by  the 
feeling  for  them ;  it  must  be  nourished  by  concrete  social  loyalty. 
But  all  this  is  still  made  to  fit  the  frame  of  Kant's  rationalism 
and  purely  moral  religion. 

Any  religion  which  is  to  be  socially  adequate  will  imagina- 
tively embody  the  ideals  of  a  people,  and  will  associate  those 
ideals  with  heroes,  with  great  national  personalities  who  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  typify  the  national  aspirations.  ' '  These 
heroes  do  not  live  by  themselves,  isolated,  but  in  the  imagination 
of  the  people ;  their  history,  the  memory  of  their  deeds,  is  bound 
up  with  public  festivals,  temples,  works  of  art."23  Christianity 
has  uprooted  all  these  embodiments  of  national  imagination,  and 


21  Nohl,  p.  169. 

22  Nohl,  p.  208. 
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in  their  place  has  presented  us  with  biblical  heroes,  strange  to  us, 
who  do  not  typify  our  social  and  national  ideals.  Is  not  this, 
indeed,  the  disease  from  which  the  modern  Protestant  world  is 
suffering?  It  has  no  heroes  and  no  great  common  causes  that 
appeal  to  the  unified  loyalty  and  imagination  of  a  people, 
and  hence  no  true  Volksreligion.  Modern  Protestantism,  with 
few  exceptions,  has  not  succeeded  in  its  social  task  of  building 
up  a  joyful  social  Geist,  in  which  the  limitations  of  isolated  and 
separate  personality  are  overcome,  and  which  is  symbolized  by  a 
spontaneous,  imaginative  religious  life.  ' '  One  could,  by  dwelling 
within  its  walls  for  a  year,  almost  learn  the  history  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  its  culture  and  its  legislation,  by  watching  its  religious 
festivals."24  Instead  of  a  healthy,  social  imagination  which 
strengthens  the  community  loyalty,  the  world  of  Geist,  the 
Protestant  imagination  has  emptied  itself  in  a  crude  superstition. 
The  ideal  of  the  imaginative  extension  and  idealization  of  the 
values  of  concrete  social  experience,  the  ideal  whose  presence  and 
life  constitutes  the  very  kernel  of  religion,  has  faded  away  from 
Protestantism. 

The  category  of  Geist  first  emerges,  then,  as  a  religious  con- 
cept. In  the  world  of  Geist  there  is  the  union  of  a  rational  and 
autonomous  life  with  a  life  full  of  concrete  social  interests;  and 
the  bond  of  union  is  a  supreme  religious  loyalty.  In  the  world 
of  Geist,  the  individuals  obey  a  law  of  their  own  making,  in 
obedience  to  which  each  loses  his  private  separate  self  and  gains 
a  social  self.  "The  idea  of  his  fatherland,  of  his  state,  was  (for 
the  Greek)  the  invisible,  the  higher  idea  for  which  he  labored 
and  which  bore  him  along.  This  was  the  final  world-goal  which 
was  set  for  him,  or,  rather,  which  he  was  to  help  set  up  and 
attain.  In  the  light  of  this  idea,  his  separate  individuality 
disappeared ;  he  concerned  himself  only  for  the  preservation,  the 
life  and  the  upbuilding  of  that  (i.e.,  the  public  idea).  To  ask  for 
or  think  of  his  own  individuality,  his  continued  existence  or  ever- 
lasting life,  could  not  occur  to  him,  or  could  but  seldom ;  only  in 
passive  and  inert  moments  could  he  entertain  a  wish  which  con- 
cerned only  himself.  Cato  turned  to  Plato's  Phaedo  only  after 
what  had  been  for  him  the  supreme  order  of  things,  his  world, 
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his  republic,  was  destroyed;  then  he  took  refuge  in  another 
world."25 

But  the  imaginative  reconstruction  and  appropriation  of  the 
values  of  history  and  social  life  must  be  spontaneous,  and  cannot 
be  transferred  from  one  nation  to  another,  or  even  from  one 
period  to  another.  Hegel,  unlike  Holderlin,  refused  to  dwell  for 
long  in  the  ideal  world  of  ancient  Greece,  satisfied  with  the  con- 
templation of  those  distant  and  departed  values.  Any  attempts 
to  restore  the  old  Greek  mythology,  or  the  old  Teutonic  myth- 
ology, hoping  that  they  will  satisfy  the  present  social  needs,  are 
entirely  vain. 

Hegel  at  this  juncture  can  at  any  rate  appreciate  the  motive 
of  Romanticism,  which  demands  an  imaginative  life  adequate  to 
the  inner  needs  of  men.  When  spontaneously  directed  to  noble 
national  and  social  ideals,  imagination  and  enthusiasm  are  legiti- 
mate. When  the  nation  is  socially  bankrupt,  where  a  realm  of 
social  values  has  not  been  achieved,  where  there  is  no  solidarity 
of  Geist,  then  imagination  and  enthusiasm  will  run  riot,  not  held 
in  check  and  ennobled  by  social  loyalty.  This,  in  short,  is 
Hegel's  relation  to  Romanticism.  He  appreciates  the  motive,  he 
sympathizes  with  the  needs  of  imagination  and  enthusiasm,  he 
sees  their  effectiveness  for  religion  and  a  developed  social  con- 
sciousness; all  of  this  has  come  from  his  sympathetic  study  of 
Greek  religion.  But  he  insists  that  all  of  this  should  serve  the 
purposes  of  reason,  of  autonomy,  and  of  the  concrete  social 
interests.  There  is  much  in  common  between  this  sympathy  on 
Hegel's  part  for  noble  and  imaginative  idealizations  of  the 
common  aspirations  of  a  people  and  the  romantic  enthusiasm 
over  tho  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  amounting  to  its  idolization; 
as,  for  instance,  in  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  Herder,  the  latter  of 
whom  undoubtedly  influenced  Hegel  not  inconsiderably.26 

Why  did  the  Greek  religion,  with  so  much  in  its  favor,  a  real 
Volksreligion,  disintegrate  and  succumb  to  Christianity,,  with  its 
positive  teaching?  "How  could  a  religion  disappear  which  for 
centuries  had  made  itself  a  power  in  the  state,  which  was  most 
intimately  bound  up  with  public  life;  how  disappear  faith  in 
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gods  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  founding  of  cities,  to  whom  men 
brought  daily  offerings,  wrhose  blessings  were  invoked  for  all 
enterprises,  under  whose  banners  alone  armies  were  victorious, 
whom  men  thanked  for  their  victories,  to  whom  were  offered 
both  the  songs  of  joy  and  the  prayers  of  piety,  whose  temples, 
whose  altars,  whose  wealth,  whose  statues  were  the  pride  of  the 
people  and  the  glory  of  art,  whose  worship  and  whose  festivals 
were  but  the  occasion  of  universal  joy, — how  could  the  faith  in 
such  gods,  faith  woven  into  the  tissues  of  human  life  with  a 
thousand  strands, — how  could  such  faith  be  rooted  out?"27 
This  is  a  description  of  that  Phantasiereligion  of  Greek  culture 
which  no  Enlightenment  philosophy  could  ever  understand.  Such 
a  philosophy  supposed  that  the  light  of  reason  led  men  to  see  the 
grotesqueness  and  contradictions  of  their  myths  and  fables,  and 
to  accept  a  rational  form  of  Christianity.  But  "whoever  has 
made  the  simple  observation  that  the  heathen  who  believed  in 
such  fables  also  possessed  understanding,  that  they  are  our 
masters  in  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful,  noble  and  free,  .  .  . 
whoever  knows  that  a  religion,  and  especially  a  Phantasiereligion, 
is  never  banished  from  the  heart  and  the  whole  life  of  a  people 
by  cold  reasoning  which  you  elaborate  in  your  study;  whoever 
knows,  further,  that  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  something  very 
different  from  reason  and  understanding  was  used,  .  .  .  such 
an  one  will  never  rest  content  with  this  answer. '  '28 

Hegel  discovers  the  reason  for  the  displacement  of  the  Greek 
Phantasiereligion  by  the  Christian  positive  religion  in  the  social 
and  political  changes  which  brought  the  ancient  world  to  a  close. 
Religion  is  an  imaginative  reflex  of  the  social  spirit  of  a  people. 
Nowhere  does  Hegel  show  the  advance  he  has  made  beyond  Kant 
more  than  in  this  recognition  of  the  significance  of  historical 
and  social  movements.  A  broadly  social  interpretation  of  history, 
in  terms,  that  is  to  say,  of  social  psychology,  of  the  animating 
Geist  of  a  people, — an  economic  interpretation  of  history  where 
"economic"  means  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  economy  as  well 
as  financial,— this  is  Hegel's  earliest  conception  of  a  dialectic  of 
history. 
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Applying  this  general  conception  to  the  problem  in  hand, 
Hegel's  answer  is  that  "the  Greek  and  Roman  religion  was  a 
religion  only  for  a  free  people,  and  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom, 
the  meaning,  the  power  and  the  suitability  of  their  religion  must 
also  have  been  lost.  The  prime  reason  for  this  loss  of  freedom 
is  economic  and  political;  wars  and  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
luxury  led  to  aristocracy  and  to  inner  decay.  Loyalty  and 
freedom,  the  joyous  participation  in  a  common  life,  all  dis- 
appeared."29 "All  activity,  all  purposes  were  now  referred  to 
individuals;  no  more  was  there  an  activity  for  the  sake  of  a 
totality,  for  an  Idee."30 

But  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  man's  life,  the  directing  goal 
of  his  activities,  must  be  found  somewhere.  "Reason  could  not 
renounce  the  hope  of  finding  somewhere  the  absolute,  the  inde- 
pendent, the  practical."31  Life  is  impossible  without  loyalty. 
But  after  the  break-up  of  the  Greek  social  institutions,  which, 
while  they  lasted,  did  furnish  such  a  center  of  gravity,  the  Greek 
gods  and  Greek  religion  could  not  supply  the  want.  Those  gods, 
— and  this  had  been  their  true  strength  and  their  title  to  worship, 
— had  been  imaginative  symbols  of  social  institutions  and  values, 
and  became  worthless  after  the  disintegration  of  those  values 
and  institutions.  "In  this  condition,  without  faith  in  anything 
abiding,  anything  absolute ;  in  this  yielding  to  a  foreign  will  and 
law ;  in  an  unhappy  state  which  made  itself  felt  only  through  its 
oppression;  in  a  worship  of  the  gods  to  which  men  could  bring 
no  joy,  ...  in  this  situation  a  new  religion  offered  itself  to 
men.  It  was  a  religion  which  was  either  already  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  because  it  had  arisen  amongst  a  people 
suffering  from  a  similar  emptiness  and  want ;  or,  it  was  a  religion 
out  of  which  men  could  form  that  which  their  needs  demanded. '  '32 
The  result  is  a  positive  Christianity  where  the  ideal,  the  center 
of  gravity,  is  made  remote  and  transcendent,  instead  of  immanent 
in  the  realm  of  human  social  values  and  experience.33  It  follows 


29  Nohl,  p.  221. 

so  Nohl,  p.  223. 

si  Nohl,  p.  224. 

32  Nohl,  p.  224. 

ssDilthey  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  essentially  a  portrayal  of  the 
stage  of  "das  ungliickliche  Bewusstsein ' '  in  the  Phenomenology.  Jugend- 
gescTiichte,  p.  36. 
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that  the  good,  the  ideal,  can  now  only  be  wished  for,  not  wrought 
out  and  elaborated  in  the  natural  world.  The  world  became 
estranged  from  itself,  impotent  to  develop  and  realize  ideals  from 
within.  Another  result  of  all  this  is  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
original  sin  and  the  depravity  of  man. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  this  world  now  thor- 
oughly at  odds  with  itself  is  that  which  explains  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  as  a  transcendent  entity,  an  object,  a  sub- 
stance. Thus  Hegel  says:  "The  despotism  of  the  Roman 
emperors  had  driven  the  spirit  of  man  from  the  earth,  the  loss 
of  freedom  compelled  him  to  rescue  his  eternal,  his  absolute,  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  Godhead  (der  Raub  der  Freiheit  hatte  ihn 
gezwungen  sein  Ewiges,  sein  Absolutes,  in  die  Gottheit  zu 
fluchten)  ,"34  God  becomes  a  mere  object,  just  in  proportion  as 
men  lose  their  moral  autonomy  and  become  slaves.  The  need  of 
some  other  category  than  that  of  Object  adequately  to  express 
God  as  he  lives  in  the  life  of  a  free  people,  is  the  upshot  of  this 
discussion.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Phenomenology,  that  the 
category  of  Substance  must  yield  to  that  of  Subject.  Hegel 
learned  this  from  his  insight  into  the  living,  free  Phantasie- 
religion  of  the  Greeks.  Hegel's  mature  doctrine,  that  in  some 
sense  God  and  the  universal  consciousness  of  the  Church  are  one, 
that  God  exists  through  the  consciousness  of  those  who  worship 
him,  is  thus  shadowed  forth  in  this  early  study  of  the  contrast 
between  the  Phantasiereligion  of  the  Greek  world,  and  the  posi- 
tive Christian  religion  which  has  degraded  God  into  an  external, 
wonder-working  and  authoritative  Substance. 

Thus  far,  in  the  earliest  Volksreligion  fragments  and  in  this 
account  of  the  Positiveness  of  the  Christian  religion,  Hegel  has 
been  studying  the  possibility  of  the  purely  moral  religion  of  Kant 
fulfilling  those  demands  which  he  is  more  and  more  appreciat- 
ing. These  are  the  demands  of  feeling,  of  immediate  experience, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demands  of  social  and  historic  values 
on  the  other.  It  is  the  appreciation  of  an  idealized  Greek  culture, 
which  Hegel  shares  with  the  prevalent  romantic  spirit,  and  of 
the  place  in  that  culture  of  social  loyalty  and  enthusiasm,  which 
leads  him  to  see  the  inadequacies  of  Kant 's  position. 


34  Nohl,  p.  227. 
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And  now  Hegel  is  to  break  completely  with  Kant,  and  give 
full  swing  to  these  non-Kantian  motives.  He  does  this  in  a  series 
of  writings  which  Nohl  has  grouped  together  under  the  title  of 
Der  Geist  des  Christentums  und  sein  Schicksal.  Nohl  decides 
that  these  writings  belong  to  the  last  two  years  of  the  decade.35 
In  these  writings  there  is  a  singularly  clear  expression  of  motives 
which  are  everywhere  those  of  mysticism ;  there  is  the  emergence 
of  something  like  the  later  dialectical  process ;  there  is  a  new  and 
more  profound  interpretation  of  Christianity;  and  the  entire 
thought  of  this  group  of  writings  centers  around  the  explicit 
category  of  Leben. 

A  remarkable  portrayal  and  criticism  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  religion  forms  the  introduction  to  this  new  interpretation 
of  Christianity.  Accompanying  this  criticism  is  a  running  com- 
parison between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  religion.  The 
Hebrew  religion  from  first  to  last  was  the  religion  of  a  people  in 
conflict  with  themselves  and  with  nature,  of  a  people  who  were 
not  at  home  in  their  universe,  and  who  never  developed  any 
capacity  to  love  and  to  live. 

The  story  of  the  flood  witnesses  to  the  belief  in  a  profound 
disruption  between  man  and  nature.  At  the  end  of  the  flood 
there  was  no  true  reconciliation  between  man  and  nature,  but 
instead  a  ' '  peace  of  necessity ' '  which  could  but  prolong  the  feud. 
How  different  is  the  Greek  story  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  who, 
"after  their  flood  undertook  to  recall  mankind  to  friendship  for 
the  world,  to  nature.  To  make  them  forget  stern  necessity  and 
hostility  through  joy  and  happiness,  they  concluded  a  peace  of 
love,  thus  became  the  ancestors  of  glorious  nations,  and  made 
their  age  the  mother  of  a  new-born  nature  which  should  preserve 
its  youthful  spirit. '  '36 

The  first  recorded  act  of  Abraham  is  his  leaving  his  father- 
land, his  ancestral  home.  ' '  The  first  act  through  which  Abraham 
became  the  ancestor  of  a  nation  was  an  estrangement  (Tren- 


SB  Kosenkranz  and  Haym  do  not  bring  these  writings  together,  and  they 
place  them  in  the  earlier  Bern,  rather  than  in  the  later  Frankfurt  period.  It 
is  the  most  important  result  of  Nohl 's  critical  editorship  that  we  can  regard 
these  wrtings  as  forming  something  of  a  unity,  and  as  coming  after  the 
earlier  writings  of  the  Bern  period,  which  are  very  much  more  in  the  spirit 
of  Kant. 
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nung)  which  tore  asunder  the  bonds  of  the  common  life  and 
love,  all  the  ties  which  had  formerly  bound  him  to  man  and 
nature, — those  beautiful  ties  of  his  youth  he  now  cast  from  him. 
Cadmus,  too,  and  Danaus,  left  the  fatherland,  but  they  set  out 
to  find  a  place  where  life  and  love  could  grow.  Abraham  had  no 
desire  to  love  and  hence  be  free.  These,  Cadmus  and  Danaus,  in 
order  to  live  in  undisturbed  beautiful  relations  (which  they  could 
no  longer  do  in  their  own  land),  carried  their  gods  with  them. 
Abraham  desired  release  from  just  these  ties.  Cadmus  and 
Danaus,  through  their  graceful  art  and  manners,  attracted  the 
natives  to  themselves,  mixed  with  them,  and  became  a  happy  and 
joyous  people.  Abraham  and  his  people  were  always  hostile  to 
their  neighbors,  determinined  to  maintain  a  rigid  opposition  to 
everything  (der  Geist  sich  in  strenger  Entgegensetzung  gegen 
alles  zu  erhalten).  .  .  .  He  was  a  wanderer  and  a  stranger 
upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  But  love  did  not  exist  for  him  (nur 
lieben  konnte  er  nichts).  Even  the  only  love  which  he  had, — 
that  for  his  son — he  was  willing  to  sacrifice."37  The  flight  of  the 
Hebrews  from  Egypt  was  a  cowardly  flight,  animated  by  no 
genuine  longing  for  freedom,  no  loyalty  to  their  common  life. 
"The  Jews  conquered,  but  they  had  not  fought;  the  Egyptians 
were  vanquished,  but  not  by  their  enemies. '  '38  And  the  liberator 
of  the  people  freed  them  only  to  lay  upon  them  a  new  burden, 
that  of  the  Law.  Here,  again,  the  whole  basis  of  their  legislation 
was  the  "opposition  and  estrangement  between  themselves  and 
the  infinite  Object  to  whom  they  accorded  all  truth  and  reality. 
The  remoteness  and  barrenness  of  the  ideal  and  the  divine  center 
of  their  life,  their  Deity,  is  expressed  in  the  sacred  aloofness  of 
their  Holy  of  Holies.  How  different  at  Eleusis,  where  the  divine 
was  poured  out  among  the  people  and  revealed  in  countless 
images,  emotions,  words  and  thoughts!  But,  for  Israel,  the 
divine  was  ever  external,  unseen  and  unfelt.'" 

The  most  human  thing  about  the  Hebrew  religion  was  the 
yearly  feasts,  for  undoubtedly  here  would  be  life;  on  the  other 
hand,  how  empty  and  void  of  life  is  the  Sabbath,  lacking  in  the 


37  Nohl,  p.  245ff. 
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cultivation  of  all  human  interests.  Complete  abject  passivity 
here,  no  life!  After  satisfying  the  formal  demands  of  their 
slavish  religion,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  Hebrews  to  do  but 
physically  live.  Nothing  spontaneous  appeared  to  sustain  and 
glorify  their  natural  interests.  It  follows  that  no  truth  about 
God  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  commands. 
Truth  is  always  something  free.  "That  upon  which  one  is  de- 
pendent cannot  have  the  form  of  truth;  for  truth  is  beauty 
imaged  by  the  understanding,  and  the  negative  characteristic  of 
truth  is  freedom.  (.  .  .  das  von  dem  man  abhangig  ist,  kann 
nicht  die  Form  einer  Wahrheit  haben;  denn  die  Wahrheit  ist  die 
Schonheit,  mit  dem  Verstande  vorgestellt,  der  negative  Character 
der  Wahrheit  ist  Freiheit)  ."40  In  this  earliest  Hegelian  defi- 
nition of  truth,  used  here  to  discredit  the  truth  of  a  religion  and 
theology  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  aesthetic  beauty  and  life, 
Hegel  shows  considerable  sympathy  with  the  romantic  tempera- 
ment. 

All  the  successive  misfortunes  of  the  Jewish  people  are 
nothing  but  the  consequences  and  developments  of  this  their 
primitive  fate,  their  complete  estrangement  from  nature,  and 
their  slavish  dependence  upon  the  God  who  should  have  been 
instead  the  ideal  and  imaginative  embodiment  of  complete  free- 
dom and  life.  "The  great  tragedy  of  the  Jewish  people  is  no 
Greek  tragedy;  it  can  awaken  neither  sympathy  nor  fear,  for 
these  emotions  arise  only  when  a  thoroughly  beautiful  nature  is 
broken  by  stern  fate.  This  Jewish  tragedy  can  only  inspire 
abh  arrence.  The  fate  of  the  Jewish  people  is  the  fate  of  Macbeth, 
who  cut  himself  off  from  all  nature,  formed  strange  ties,  and  in 
thip,  strange  service  bruised  and  murdered  everything  sacred  in 
human  nature,  and  finally,  abandoned  by  his  gods  (for  they  were 
mere  objects  and  he  a  mere  slave),  was  himself  destroyed."41 

The  message  and  the  fate  of  Jesus  are  only  intelligible  when 
seen  upon  this  background.  Jesus  set  himself  resolutely  against 
the  whole  spirit  of  this  people.  The  fundamentally  new  insight 
into  the  nature  of  religion  which  Hegel  presents  in  these  frag- 
ments is  this :  The  religious  values  and  experiences  of  any  life, — 


40  Nohl,  p.  254. 
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and  Life,  Lei) en,  is  more  than  the  separate  existence  of  finite 
individuals, — consists  in  the  development  and  healing  of  differ- 
ences in  that  one  life,  and  imaginatively  representing  as  the  ideal 
the  one  completely  unified  life:  not,  as  in  Judaism,  setting  up 
a  complete  opposition  between  our  concrete  life  and  interests  and 
an  external  authoritative  object.  "Since  religion  is  the  most 
spiritual  thing,  the  most  beautiful  thing,  the  thing  which  strives 
to  unify  the  oppositions  latent  in  any  development,  and  which 
represents  the  unification  as  complete  in  the  ideal  and  no  more 
estranged  from  reality,  and  since  religion  seeks  to  express  and 
strengthen  that  complete  unification  in  deeds,  it  follows  that  any 
religion  which  lacks  this  spirit  of  beauty  is  the  very  emptiest 
thing  imaginable.  It  is  the  most  servile  slavery,  which  implies  a 
consciousness  of  its  nothingness,  and  demands  something  in  which 
man  expresses  his  not-being  and  his  passivity.  Even  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  common  human  want  is  elevated  above  this, 
sees  more  to  life  than  this ;  for  it  possesses  at  least  an  interest  of 
some  sort,  however  empty."42 

The  concerns  of  the  one  life,  the  common  life  shared  in  by  all, 
are  of  supreme  significance.  No  law,  even  though  it  be  a  law  of 
reason,  can  prevail  against  it.  Life  is  more  than  reason.  That 
which  one  experiences  in  the  welling  up  and  unification  of  this 
one  life  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in  terms  of  so  abstract 
a  category  as  reason.  This  is  the  essence  of  Hegel's  mysticism 
of  this  period,  and  of  his  departure  from  Kant.  Or,  to  express 
it  in  terms  of  another  category  which  is  here  emerging  and  used 
with  great  frequency,  the  category  of  Begriff,  one  might  suppose 
with  Kant,  and  with  Hegel  himself  during  his  earlier  Kantian 
period,  that  the  task  of  Jesus  was  merely  to  state  the  moral  law 
in  terms  of  autonomy  rather  than  heteronomy,  as  the  universal 
law  of  one's  own  reason  and  moral  will.  Such  an  autonomous 
universal  law  is  a  Begriff.  But  merely  to  do  this  would  be  only 
a  partial  achievement;  "by  such  a  process  the  positivity  or 
heteronomy  would  be  only  in  part  done  away  with."  One 
would  now  be  a  slave  to  a  merely  universal  law.  The  merely 
universal  is  always  abstract,  is  never  able  to  do  justice  to  the 
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concrete  and  the  living,  is  never  able  adequately  to  express  its 
nature.  "The  universal  is  always  and  everywhere  hostile  to,  and 
objective  to  the  particular,  to  impulses,  to  concrete  interests, 
pathological  love,  sensibility."44  No,  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  in  another  sphere,  one  which  transcends  the  oppositions 
of  abstract  morality.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  Hegel 
had  previously  interpreted  in  the  Kantian  fashion,  is  now  inter- 
preted in  this  new  mystical  way.  That  which  takes  one  beyond 
the  abstract  universal  Begriff,  or  Sollen,  is  Life,  "ein  Sein,  eine 
Modification  des  Lebens."**  An  immediate  experience  of  this 
Leben,  of  the  Spirit,  overcomes  the  opposition,  heals  the  breach 
which  abstract  reason  creates  and  cannot  heal.  Hence,  it  is  not 
a  new  command  which  Jesus  substitutes  for  the  Old  Testament 
law;  that  his  utterances  take  on  the  form  of  a  command  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  living  experience,  or  spirit  (das  Lebendige), 
is  subjected  to  thought,  is  spoken,  takes  on  the  form  of  a  Begriff, 
a  form  which  is  external  to  its  real  nature.  Not  commands,  nor 
Begriffe,  but  das  Lebendige,  a  spirit  and  a  life  on  a  higher  level 
than  any  which  reason  and  discourse  can  comprehend.  In  this 
life  the  thought  of  duty  disappears.  This  higher  level  of 
spiritual  activity  possesses  an  immediacy,  a  concreteness,  a  Sein, 
which  closes  the  chasm  between  subject  and  object,  impulse  and 
law;  and  "at  this  higher  level  the  moral  law  loses  its  abstract 
universality,  and  the  subject  (the  impulse  or  desire)  loses  its 
sundered  separateness. '  '46  It  is  an  experience  for  which  the  ideal 
is  not  foreign  and  merely  an  object  of  thought,  but  one  which  in 
its  own  immediacy  and  activity  shares  in  the  life  of  the  ideal. 
The  category  wherewith  to  express  this  confluence,  this  mutual 
sharing  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  of  the  moral  law  and 
the  concrete  interest,  is  that  of  Leben. 

In  the  most  important  of  the  fragments  now  before  us,  and 
probably  the  most  important  single  thing  written  by  Hegel  before 
the  Phenomenology,  there  is  a  union  of  the  various  concepts  and 
threads  which  we  have  thus  far  been  following.  In  this  fragment 
now  to  be  taken  up  there  is  a  culmination  of  Hegel's  mysticism, 
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an  interpretation  in  terms  of  this  mysticism  of  the  central  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  above  all,  the  background  of  his  later 
system  and  his  dialectic. 

It  is  once  more  from  the  idealized  Greek  culture  that  Hegel 
borrows  a  concept  wherewith  to  solve  the  problem  which  the  self- 
estranged  culture  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Kantian  morality 
both  present.  For  the  Kantian  philosophy  leaves  one  with  a 
problem  instead  of  a  solution.  Here  once  more  is  the  problem. 
If  the  sharp  sundering  of  the  universal,  unyielding  law  and  the 
concrete  living  interests  of  men  be  maintained,  then  when  the 
law  is  violated,  when  sin  is  committed,  there  is  no  possible  means 
of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  The  law  must  take  its  course, 
and  punishment  must  follow  as  a  mathematical  necessity,  as  a 
mechanical  reaction  of  the  disturbed  system.  "So  long  as  law 
is  the  highest  category,  just  so  long  is  there  no  escape,  and  so 
long  must  the  individual  be  sacrificed  to  the  universal,  the  law; 
the  life  of  the  individual  must  be  destroyed. ' H7  So  long  as  this 
regime  of  universal  law  holds  sway,  one  person  can  in  no  way 
represent  others,  and  atone  for  their  sins.  Each  human  being 
is  a  separate  atom,  a  mere  particular,  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  abstract  universal.  How  can  this  antagonism,  this  hatred 
between  the  external  overpowering  force  of  the  law,  which  has 
been  violated  and  demands  retribution,  and  the  particular  im- 
pulse and  life  be  reconciled?  The  Greek  concept  of  Fate 
(Schicksal)  effects  this  reconciliation.  For,  when  the  punish- 
ment comes  as  the  act  of  Fate,  and  not  as  the  retribution  of  Law, 
it  does  not  stand  forever  above  and  against  you  as  a  sheer 
universal;  it  is  merely  a  hostile  force  coming  against  you,  indi- 
vidual and  concrete  just  as  you  are.  It  is  but  one  current  of  the 
universal  life  meeting  your  current,  and  this  clash  is  set  in 
motion  by  your  misdeed.  The  entire  process  of  sin,  of  injury, 
remorse,  punishment,  and  reconciliation  goes  on  within  the  total 
Leben,  and  is  not  the  collision  of  Leben  with  an  external  ought. 
For  notice,  the  sin  which  an  individual  commits  is  a  wound 
(Trennung)  somewhere  in  the  tissue  of  this  universal  Leben,  and 
wounds  can  be  healed.  Since  all  Life,  all  Spirit,  is  one,  and  is  a 
totality,  the  wrong-doer  comes  to  see  that  through  his  wrong  he 
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has  really  injured  his  own  life,  and  not  merely  violated  an 
external  law.  He  has  wounded  this  One  Life ;  has  introduced  a 
separation  within  his  own  real  life.  "The  wrong-doer  supposed 
that  it  was  but  an  external  foreign  thing  that  his  sin  affected; 
really  he  has  but  torn  asunder  his  own  life.  For  no  life  is 
separate  from  Life,  because  all  life  is  divine  and  of  God.  The 
wrong-doer  has  in  his  wantonness,  to  be  sure,  done  damage, — 
but  it  is  the  friendliness  of  Life  which  he  has  injured;  he  has 
made  it  an  enemy.  .  .  .  Thus  his  punishment,  regarded  as  his 
fate,  is  the  return  of  his  own  deed,  a  force  which  he  himself  has 
set  in  motion,  an  enemy  of  his  own  making.  ...  It  seems  far 
more  hopeless  to  expect  a  reconciliation  with  this  Fate,  than  with 
the  Law ;  for,  in  order  to  become  reconciled  with  Fate,  it  would 
appear  necessary  that  the  injury  itself  should  disappear.  But 
Fate  has  the  advantage  over  an  external  Law,  because  with  Fate, 
the  entire  process  goes  on  within  Leben.  A  wrong-doing  in  the 
Kantian  realm  of  law  is  in  the  realm  of  irreconcilable  opposites, 
both  of  which  are  fixed  realities  (unuberwindlichen  Entgegenset- 
zungen,  absoluter  Wirklichkeiten) .  There  is  no  possibility  here 
of  transcending  the  punishment  or  of  allowing  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  wrong  to  disappear.  The  law  is  a  power,  to 
which  all  Leben  is  a  slave,  and  to  which  there  is  nothing  superior, 
for  God  himself  is  but  the  giver  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Leben  can 
heal  its  wounds,  can  bring  back  to  itself  that  sundered,  hostile 
life  which  the  wrong-doing  caused  to  split  off ;  can  atone  for  and 
sublate  the  bungling  work  of  the  wrong-doer,  the  law,  and  the 
punishment.  From  just  the  moment  when  the  wrong-doer  feels 
the  wounding  of  his  own  life  (suffers  punishment),  or  is  con- 
scious of  his  life  as  sundered  and  bruised  (in  remorse),  then 
the  working  of  Fate  has  commenced,  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  wounded  life  must  also  be  a  longing  for  its  restoration. 
The  lost  life  is  now  appreciated  as  his  own,  as  that  which  should 
now  be  his,  but  which  is  not.  This  gap,  this  void,  is  not  a  mere 
nothing,  but  it  is  actively  known  and  felt  as  the  lack  of  life.  To 
think  of  this  Fate  as  possible  is  to  fear  it ;  but  this  is  a  different 
fear  from  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  the  fear  of  self -estrange- 
ment and  loss  of  self;  the  fear  of  punishment  is  the  fear  of 
something  merely  foreign. '  '48 


48  Nohl,  p.  280. 
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Another  name  for  this  healing  is  Love  (diese  Vereinigung  ist 
in  der  Liebe).49  Life  is  restored  to  itself  through  Love  (das 
Leben  hat  in  der  Liebe  das  Leben  wiedergefunden)."  This  feel- 
ing of  Life  which  once  more  finds  itself  is  Love,  and  in  Love 
Fate  is  reconciled  and  atoned  for."60  It  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
opposing  force  is  felt  to  be  one's  own  life,  that  the  possibility  of 
becoming  reconciled  with  it  lies. 

Two  remarks  may  justify  these  extended  quotations.  First, 
this  movement  within  the  one  universal  Leben  is  of  a  dialectical 
nature,  and  foreshadows  the  dialectic  of  the  future  system. 
Secondly,  this  mystical  way  of  interpreting  the  shortcomings,  the 
sins  of  finite  individuals,  means  an  advance  beyond  the  Greek 
religion.  To  be  sure,  the  concept  of  Fate  is  taken  from  Greek 
tragedy,  but  the  type  of  experience  portrayed  is  not  Greek  but 
Christian.  Hegel  has  here  discovered  an  experience,  a  life,  which 
possesses  an  inner  self -movement ;  a  spirit,  that  may  fairly  be 
called  dialectical.  The  very  life  of  this  experience  consists  in  an 
overcoming  of  opposition,  a  winning  of  peace,  an  atonement  and 
reconciliation  through  sin  and  conflict. 

That  the  Hegelian  Dialectic,  when  it  is  first  discovered  and 
noted,  is  a  movement  of  life,  and  not  a  movement  of  logic,  is 
significant.51  It  suggests  an  inquiry  as  to  the  dialectic  of  the 
Logic.  Is  that  dialectic  rightly  interpreted  when  it  is  taken  as 
an  extreme  form  of  panlogism,  as  the  self -development  of  logical 
concepts  which  somehow  spin  out  a  complete  set  of  logical 
categories?  Or,  is  the  dialectic  of  the  Logic  an  extremely  arti- 
ficial and  elaborate  expression  of  certain  movements  of  life,  of 
passion,  of  moral  and  religious  experience,  such  as,  in  a  simple 
case,  wrong-doing,  remorse,  reconciliation,  and  love?  Is  Hegel 


49  Nohl,  p.  281. 

eo  Nohl,  p.  283. 

BI  Dilthey  has  pointed  out  that  in  this  process  which  goes  on  within  Leben, 
a  process  of  tension,  separation,  and  reconciliation,  we  have  the  earliest  form 
of  Hegel's  dialectic  of  history.  Cf.  Jugendgeschichte,  p.  99.  It  should  also 
be  added  that  this  dialectic  of  life,  of  history,  of  Lei  en,  is  the  real  dialectic 
of  Hegel.  That  of  the  Logic,  of  pure  ideas,  is  a  formal  expression  of  the 
dialectical  character  of  the  mystical  experience  of  Leben  which  Hegel  here 
describes.  Hegel's  insistence  in  the  Phenomenology  that  the  consciousness 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  furnishes  the  best  means  of  appreciating  what 
religion  means,  shows  that  the  dialectic  of  religious  and  moral  experience 
was  then  also  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
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after  all  the  great  mystic,  and  one  who  has  attempted  a  logic  of 
mysticism  ? 

As  to  the  second  point,  there  is  something  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion here  that  the  one  universal  Leben  is  indeed  richer  because 
of  all  of  its  wounds,  and  because  of  the  labor  and  love  of  healing 
them.  These  sunderings,  these  expressions  of  clashing,  are,  in 
their  totality,  the  very  condition  of  the  exercise  of  love.  Other- 
wise, all  were  static  sameness,  without  growth  and  without  life 
(denn  die  Entgegensetzung  ist  die  Moglichkeit  der  Wiederver- 
einigung).52  The  dialectical  connection  between  suffering  and 
love,  the  oppositions  within  Leben  to  be  overcome, — this  it  is  which 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  represents.  And  this 
whole  conception  of  Leben,  Hegel  insists,  is  the  central  part  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  healing  power  of  love,  the  overcoming 
of  oppositions,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  this  is  what  goes  on  in 
Leben. 

Hegel  outgrew  his  dependence  upon  Kant  and  the  Enlighten- 
ment rationalism,  not  by  discovering  logical  or  metaphysical 
difficulties  in  them,  but  by  discovering  a  type  of  experience, 
religious  and  mystical,  for  which  the  Kantian  categories  of  reason 
are  wholly  inadequate.53  That  Hegel  definitely  has  broken  away 
from  the  Vernunftreligion  of  Kant,  and  that  he  has  come  to  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  religion  and  Christianity,  is  clearly 
seen  in  his  discussion  of  the  relation  between  virtue  and  love. 
No  real  unity  of  life  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  a  moral  law,  of 
virtue,  of  reason.  Such  a  unity  is  abstract,  cannot  mediate 
between  the  conflict  of  interests  in  a  growing*  society.  Such  a 
unity  is  a  mere  thought-product,  a  mere  concept  (nur  ein 
Gedachtes) ,  and  not  a  living  bond.  Something  higher  than  reason 
holds  life  together  and  gives  it  significance.  Virtue  is  on  the 
level  of  reason ;  love  is  on  the  higher  level.  Such  a  spirit  of  love, 
a  feeling  for  the  whole  of  Life  (Empfindung  des  Ganzen),  cannot 
be  commanded,  and  it  transcends  rational  definition.  No  mere 
virtue  or  abstract  universal  can  grasp  it;  it  is  no  mere  "unity 
which  a  concept  possesses,  but  an  inner  harmony  of  the  spirit, 


52  Nohl,  p.  282. 

53  It  is  just  this  mystical  type  of  experience  which  seems  wholly  para- 
doxical from  the  standpoint  of  sober  common  logic  (Verstand),  and  which 
thus  demands  a  new  logic.    Cf.  Dilthey,  Jugendgeschichte,  p.  172. 
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godliness;  to  love  God  is  to  feel  oneself  without  bounds, 
absorbed  in  the  universal  Life  of  the  Infinite  (nicht  eine  Einheit 
des  Begriffs,  sondern  Einigkeit  des  Geistes,  Gottlichkeit ;  Gott 
lieben  ist  sich  im  All  des  Lebens  schrankenlos  im  Unendlichen 
fuhlen)."  ''Kant's  Practical  Eeason,  with  its  merely  abstract 
universal,  leaves  life  really  disorganized ;  the  concrete  is  excluded 
and  not  absorbed  (Kant's  practische  Vernunft  ist  das  Vermogen 
der  Allgemeinheit,  d.  h.  das  Vermogen  auszuschliessen ;  .  .  . 
dies  Ausgeschlossene  in  Furcht  unterjocht — eine  Desorganisa- 
tion,  das  Ausschliessen  eines  noch  Vereinigten;  das  Ausgeschlos- 
sene ist  nicht  ein  Aufgehobenes,  sondern  ein  Getrenntes  noch 
Bestehendes)  ."** 

In  the  living  experience  which  transcends  the  external  morality 
of  Kant,  Hegel  notes  three  stages.  They  are :  an  inner  disposition 
(Gesinnung),  love,  and  religion.  These  are  three  stages  in  a 
single  developing  experience,  which  grows  by  overcoming  and 
transcending  previous  shortcomings, — a  dialectical  process.  The 
realm  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  that  of  Gesinnung  and  Liebe. 
Gesinnung  is  a  disposition,  which  in  a  particular  case,  brings 
desire  and  the  moral  law  into  harmony.  But  this  is  limited,  and 
apt  to  be  sporadic.  It  becomes  universal  and  constant  only  when 
Gesinnung  is  elevated  to  Liebe.  But  this  does  not  end  the  process, 
for  love  is  not  religion.  In  an  outline  which  Hegel  wrote,  and 
which  is  printed  as  an  appendix  by  Nohl,55  Hegel  mentions  the 
three  great  limitations,  shortcomings,  in  the  Kantian  morality 
and  in  the  Old  Testament.  These  are,  first,  the  chasm  between 
man  and  the  law  (Willenslosigkeit)  ;  secondly,  the  chasm  between 
man  and  man  (Gefiihlslosigkeit,  Mangel  schoner  Beziehungen)  ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  chasm  between  man  and  God.  Not  until  this 
third  chasm  is  bridged  over  and  healed  by  religion  is  the  final 
stage  reached.  Love  is  not  yet  religion,  and  does  not  become  such 
until  it  is  imaginatively  and  mystically  presented  to  the  mind, 
until  it  transcends  the  limits  of  separate  persons,  and  becomes 
more  objective,  more  real,  and  in  a  sense  more  metaphysical,  than 
mere  private  feelings  of  love.  Hence  the  Last  Supper  was  a  true 
love-feast,  but  not  a  strictly  religious  rite.  For  "it  is  only  a 


64  Nohl,  pp.  295,  296,  388. 
66  Nohl,  p.  386. 
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bringing  together  and  harmonizing  in  love,  which  is  made  objec- 
tive by  the  imagination,  that  can  be  the  object  of  true  religious 
reverence. '  '56  In  the  Lord 's  Supper,  the  bread  and  the  wine  are 
only  transient  symbols.  What  constitutes  the  essence  of  religion 
is  the  mystical  and  imaginative  apprehension  of  a  perfect  unity, 
which  contains  all  life  and  love.  '  *  Love  is  a  divine  spirit,  but  not 
yet  religion.  To  become  such,  it  must  take  on  an  objective  form ; 
a  subjective  sensation  must  fuse  with  something  presented  and 
universal,  and  thus  win  the  form  of  a  significant  Being,  worthy 
of  worship.  This  need,  that  of  uniting  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  of  bringing  together  immediate  experience  and  the 
demand  for  the  objective,  the  understanding, — the  need  of  unit- 
ing all  of  these  through  the  imagination  into  a  thing  of  beauty, 
into  something  Divine,  a  God, — this  is  the  impulse  to  religion. ' '" 
In  the  mystical  apprehension  and  recognition  of  this  Divine,  of 
reines  Leben,™  one  has  transcended  the  love  of  one's  fellowmen. 
This  universal  divine  life  transcends  our  human  finite  life,  but 
in  the  religious  experience  here  portrayed  we  share  in  this  one 
divine  life,  which  is  thus  nothing  foreign  or  hostile. 

Hegel  now  clearly  expresses,  over  and  over  again,  what  he  has 
hinted  at  from  the  very  first  emergence  of  non-Kantian  motives, 
and  what  is  the  kernel  of  all  mysticism.  Reines  Leben,  this 
mystical  level  of  experience,  cannot  be  grasped  or  comprehended 
by  thought  and  understanding.  Moreover,  the  categories  of  sub- 
stance and  personality  are  therefore  entirely  inadequate  to 
express  the  true  nature  of  this  reines  Leben.  "  Since  the  Divine 
is  pure  Spirit  (reines  Leberi),  it  follows  that  nothing  can  be 
asserted  of  it  which  involves  mutual  opposition;  all  expressions 
of  reflection  concerning  objective  relations  or  concerning  objective 
ways  of  acting  must  be  avoided  'here.  For  the  activity  of  the 
Divine  is  naught  but  a  union  of  minds,  and  only  Spirit  can  com- 
prehend and  do  justice  to  that  which  is  Spirit."59 

The  chief  interest  of  mysticism,  here  as  elsewhere,  lies  in 
asserting  the  necessity  of  going  beyond  the  categories  of  dis- 
cursive thought,  of  reflection,  which  deals  only  with  objects,  and 

56  Nohl,  p.  297. 

57  Noh,  p.  332. 
68  Nohl,  p.  302. 
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opposing  to  this  something  higher  and  more  immediate.  Here 
in  these  writings,  the  opposition  is  that  between  Reflection,  or 
Verstand,  and  reines  Leben,  or  Geist.  In  the  Phenomenology 
and  the  Logic,  it  is  the  opposition  between  Verstand  and  what 
purports  to  be  a  different  and  higher  type  of  thought,  i,e., 
Vernunft.  But  the  real  nature  of  the  opposition  remains  con- 
stant. What  Hegel's  later  philosophy  attempts  is  the  working 
out  of  the  logic  of  this  experience  which  transcends  discursive 
reason.  Hence,  the  dialectic,  the  life  of  the  Logic,  is  in  its  inten- 
tion and  spirit  a  survey  of  the  way  in  which  this  higher  type  of 
experience  develops;  it  is  a  logic  of  what  may  fairly  be  called 
the  experience  of  mysticism.  "I7ber  Gottliches  kann  darum  nur 
in  Begeisterung  gesprochen  werden."60  The  Logic  and  the 
Phenomenology  are  attempts  to  make  such  spiritual  Begeisterung 
articulate.  Such  is  the  light  which  these  early  writings  throw 
on  the  " Rationalism"  of  Hegel.  The  Eationalism  of  the  later 
Hegel  concerns  only  the  form.  Hegel's  Logic  unites  the  matter 
of  mysticism  and  the  form  of  rationalism.61 

We  come  now  to  Hegel's  mystical  interpretation  of  Christi- 
anity. The  poverty  of  suitable  concepts  in  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  compelled  Jesus  to  use  for  his  mystical  insight  wholly  in- 
adequate expressions.  Moreover,  the  Prologue  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  and  the  mystical  discourses  of  Jesus  in  that  gospel,  are 
not  really  logical  propositions,  giving  information,  substances, 
objects,  things  external  and  abstract.  "  These  assertions  have  only 
the  illusory  appearance  of  being  logical  propositions;  for  their 
predicates  are  not  concepts,  universals,  which  is  the  case  in 
judgments  of  reflection.  Here  the  predicate  is  something  im- 
mediate (seiendes),  spiritual,  and  living  (lebendiges) .  Simple 
reflection  is  not  fitted  to  express  the  essence  of  the  spiritual."62 
To  attempt  to  express  the  relation  between  man  and  God,  and 


eo  Nohl,  p.  305. 

si  The  opinion,  then,  that  Hegel  has  nothing  of  the  mystic  about  him 
(Of.  Haym,  Hegel  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  58,  " der  mystische  Zug  seinem  Wesen 
von  House  aus  fremder  ist")  needs  decided  modification.  Bosenkranz  is  far 
nearer  right.  Cf.  Hegel's  Leben,  p.  58,  "Dem  Icritischen  und  slceptischen 
Geist  in  ihm  stand  ein  im  guten  Sinne  des  Wortes  mystischer  gegeniiber,  aus 
welchem  er  sich  iiber  den  Standpunct  der  blossen  Moralitdt  in  der  Religion 
erhob."  But  Bosenkranz  does  not  recognize  how  intimate  the  relation  is 
between  this  mystical  intuition,  and  the  core  of  the  later  system. 

62  Nohl,  p.  306. 
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man  and  man,  in  the  form  of  propositions,  is  to  sunder  an 
immediately  experienced  spiritual  life  (Zerreissung  des  Lebens}. 
This  relation  can  be  set  forth  only  mystically  (nur  mystisch 
gesprochen  werden  kann)."63  Again,  "The  connection  between 
the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  a  sacred  mystery,  just  because  this 
connection  is  Life  itself  (der  Zusammenhang  des  Unendlichen 
und  des  Endlichen  ist  freilich  ein  heiliges  Geheimnis,  weil  dieser 
Zusammenhang  das  Leben  selbst  ist)."Q*  "Understanding,  re- 
flexion, always  results  in  separateness,  opposition  (absolute  Tren- 
nung,  das  Toten)."™  Herein  lies  the  true  interpretation  of 
faith.  Faith  transcends  knowledge ;  when  faith  is  completed,  it 
signifies  a  conscious  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  a 
Ruckkehr  zur  Gottheit.  <(Gott  kann  nicht  gelehrt,  nicht  gelehrnt 
werden,  denn  er  ist  Leben,  und  kann  nur  mit  Leben  gefasst 
werden."™ 

This  doctrine  of  the  immediacy  of  the  world  of  Leben  further 
implies  that  the  category  of  substance,  of  object,  even  though  it 
be  a  person,  cannot  be  used  within  this  realm,  to  describe  the 
living  unity  of  the  Spirit.  God,  the  infinite  All  des  Lebens,  the 
Totality,  is  not  external  to  the  finite  parts.  "The  whole  is 
external  to  the  part,  is  beyond  it  as  an  object,  an  outlying  sub- 
stance, only  when  one  is  talking  of  dead  objects;  in  the  Spirit, 
on  the  contrary,  the  part  is  as  truly  a  unified  totality  as  the 
whole.  When  the  particular  finite  parts  are  conceived  as  sub- 
stances, although  each  is  taken  together  with  all  its  properties  as 
an  individual,  their  common  nature,  their  unity  can  then  be  only 
a  concept,  not  a  living  essence  (nur  ein  Begriff,  nicht  ein  Wesen, 
ein  Seiendes).  But  in  the  case  of  spiritual  beings,  they  possess 
reality,  true  immediate  being,  even  when  separate,  and  their 
unity  is  just  such  an  immediately  apprehended  nature. "  Is  it  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  the  part  is  as  truly  a  unified  totality 
as  the  whole?  No,  "for  what  exists  as  a  contradiction  in  the 
realm  of  the  dead,  i.e.,  of  mere  objects,  is  not  a  contradiction  in 
the  realm  of  Life  (Was  im  Reich  des  Toten  Widerspruch  ist,  ist 
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es  nicht  im  Reich  des  Lebens)."*7  This  is  indeed  the  keynote  of 
the  system  and  the  Logic. 

Faith  in  a  person  is  but  the  first  stage.  To  be  mystically 
united  with  the  divine  is  more  than  merely  to  have  faith  in  a 
divine  person.  This  mystical  union  could  not  be  fully  realized 
until  Jesus  should  depart,  and  the  last  element  of  objectivity  and 
externality  should  disappear.  This  means  a  transcending  of  the 
category  of  personality.  The  first  disciples  of  Jesus  could  not 
separate  his  person  from  the  spiritual  life  which  they  now  had. 
They  were  still  in  the  stage  of  Glauben,  of  faith  in  another 
person,  not  of  union  with  the  universal  divine  life  itself.  The 
communion  of  the  church  becomes  the  visible  symbol  of  this 
mystical  union.  This  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  now  interpreted 
mystically,  instead  of  ethically,  as  Hegel  had  previously  done. 
"This  living  harmony  of  men,  their  common  life  in  God,  Jesus 
now  calls  the  Kingdom  of  God."  The  common  bond  of  this 
mystical  society  is  not  an  abstract  rational  law  of  morality,  a 
mere  Begriff,  but  ' '  love,  a  living  bond. '  '68 

But  there  is  another  story  which  now  needs  to  be  told.  This 
mystical  religious  ideal  and  life  could  not  endure.  Christianity 
became  positive.  The  life  gradually  disappeared  and  religion 
became  once  more  limited  by  the  category  of  substance,  instead 
of  having  freedom  through  the  mystical  category  of  spirit.  God 
again  becomes  an  object  instead  of  a  life ;  religion  becomes  meta- 
physical. This  is  Hegel 's  attempt  to  show  how  the  metaphysical, 
objective  God-consciousness  of  Christian  theology  was  evolved 
out  of  the  truer  mystical  religion  of  the  founder.  The  religious 
community,  whose  bond  of  union  was  to  have  been  the  mystical 
partaking  by  each  member  of  the  Divine  life  becomes  divorced 
from  the  common  interests  of  men, — the  state,  the  temporal,  the 
mundane.  This  means  a  shrinking  of  its  life  and  of  its  own 
interests  (Beschrdnkung  des  Lebens).  Here,  once  more,  it  is  the 
Hellenic  ideal  of  a  free  development  of  all  the  concrete  interests 
of  life,  which  is  contrasted  with  the  sort  of  fate  which  the 
Christian  religious  community  was  compelled  to  undergo.  It  is 
the  withered  and  lifeless  body  of  the  Jewish  spirit,  with  its 
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formality  and  externality,  which  is  responsible  for  this  harsh  fate 
both  of  Jesus  and  of  the  religion  founded  by  him.  "Jesus  had 
to  choose  between  sharing  this  withered  and  artificial  life  of  his 
people,  but  of  course  sacrificing  all  the  beauty  and  life  of  his 
own  spirit,  and  his  union  with  the  Divine ;  or  else  of  withdrawing 
entirely  from  the  harsh  fate  of  his  people,  of  opposing  his  life 
to  theirs, — thus  in  neither  case  fulfilling  the  demands  of  nature. 
.  .  .  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  the  sundering  of  his  own 
life  from  the  world  about  him,  and  this,  too,  he  demanded  from 
his  followers."  This  is  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  He,  who  cared 
so  much  for  the  life  of  men  and  whose  very  religion  consisted  in 
finding  God  in  a  mystical  appropriation  of  the  love  of  mankind, 
and  who  came  thus  to  provide  more  abundant  life, — he  was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  whatever  life  he  did  come  amongst,  because 
it  was  so  barren  and  outworn.  Hegel  puts  this  in  a  remarkable 
way  when  he  says  that  Jesus  was  compelled  to  find  his  freedom 
in  an  empty  void  (so  konnte  er  die  Freiheit  nur  in  der  Leere 
finden),  instead  of  in  a  free  life  within  the  social  institutions  of 
men.  Once  more  it  is  the  Greek  ideal  of  a  social  consciousness, 
of  common  interests,  without  which  there  is  no  religion,  no  Leben. 
This  is  the  true  reason  for  all  that  other- worldliness  from  which 
Christianity  has  suffered.  The  church  has  feared  and  shunned 
all  wholesome  enthusiasm  for  the  common  social  interests  and 
tasks  of  men.  A  "fear  of  life"  (Furcht  fur  jedes  Lebensform) 
"a  fanaticism  which  despises  life"  (lebensverachtende  Schwar- 
merei),  is  the  fate  of  a  religion  which  intended  and  hoped  to  do 
so  much  to  ennoble  and  enlarge  the  interests  of  life.69 

This  flight  from  the  interests  of  concrete  social  life,  this  for- 
saking of  Leben  by  Liebe,  and  the  consequent  shrinking  of  Liebe, 
has  had  as  its  most  significant  consequence  the  necessity  of  an 
external  bond  of  union,  e.g.,  an  objective  God,  a  deified  Jesus,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  inner,  mystical  bond  of  union.  This  new 
objective  bond  must,  then,  be  received  from  without ;  it  must  be, 
for  instance,  a  common  creed,  beliefs  in  historical  and  external 
events.  "To  a  really  spiritual  and  living  community  nothing  is 
given;  what  the  spirit  and  the  living  community  itself  becomes, 
that  it  receives."  Nothing  foreign  need  come  to  it.  "But  the 
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spirit  of  this  love,  i.e.,  that  of  the  church,  which  has  sundered  itself 
from  the  concrete  life,  is  so  barren,  feels  itself  to  be  so  empty, 
that  it  must  needs  conceive  of  the  Spirit  which  belongs  to  it  as 
not  really  of  it,  not  an  expression  of  its  own  life  but  as 
foreign."70  Hence  the  opposition  of  God  and  the  world,  the 
sundering  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  setting  off  of  God  as 
a  transcendent  object.  So  far  has  this  gone,  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  Christianity  to  rest  content  with  an  "impersonal 
living  spirit  of  beauty  (in  einer  unpersonlichen  lebendigen 
Schonheit  Ruhe  zu  finden),  impossible  to  bring  together  into  a 
unity  church  and  state,  the  worship  of  God  and  Leben,  piety  and 
virtue,  spiritual  and  worldly  activity. '  '71 

All  of  this  involves,  of  course,  a  new  interpretation  of  what  is 
meant  in  calling  Christianity  a  positive  religion.  While  under 
the  influence  of  Kant,  Hegel  understood  by  a  positive  religion 
one  in  which  moral  heteronomy  prevails,  as  in  the  Old  Testament. 
From  his  new  mystical  point  of  view,  Hegel  understands  by 
positive  a  religion  whose  bond  of  unity  is  an  objective  substance, 
an  objective  God,  instead  of  a  common  and  universal  life, 
mystically  and  imaginatively  shared.  Hegel  now  calls  Christi- 
anity a  positive  religion  because  it  disregards  as  irrelevant  the 
concrete  life  which  is  immediately  present  in  all  experience.  The 
representatives  of  the  Enlightenment,  for  instance  Lessing,  had 
drawn  the  distinction  between  the  rational  essence  of  religion  and 
its  historical  accidents.  They  had  hoped  to  use  the  concept  of 
merely  rational  human  nature  as  a  valid  criterion  of  everything 
historical  and  concrete.  The  result  was  that  nothing  historical 
and  concrete  was  regarded  as  significant,  because  it  involved 
something  over  and  above  the  abstractly  rational.  What  Hegel 's 
social  mysticism  has  taught  him  is  that  reality  is  to  be  found  only 
where  there  is  concrete  life,  and  that  this  concrete  life  can  never 
be  extracted  or  represented  by  understanding  and  reason.  The 
result  is  that  at  least  some  elements  of  what  the  Enlightenment 
had  thrown  aside  as  mere  irrelevant  particulars,  mere  historical 
accidents,  prove  themselves  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  have  any 
religion  at  all. 
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The  few  pages  which  are  the  beginnings  of  a  working  over  of 
this  question  of  Positivity  are  written  from  this  new  standpoint 
of  social  mysticism.  Thus,  "The  living  nature  is  always  more 
than  the  concept;  accordingly,  what  for  the  concept  is  a  mere 
modification,  a  pure  accident,  something  superfluous,  may  be  in 
reality  a  necessity,  a  vital  element,  perhaps  the  only  truly  natural 
and  beautiful  element."  .  .  .  "The  universal  concepts  of 
human  nature  are  too  empty  ever  to  furnish  a  standard  for  the 
particular  and  necessarily  complicated  needs  of  the  religious 
consciousness. '  '72  Hegel  is  here  conscious  of  the  conflict  between 
any  account  of  religion  which  the  rationalism  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment could  give,  and  the  account  which  a  sympathetic  historical 
insight  might  give.  He  now  turns  to  this  historical  religious 
consciousness,  and  hence  the  historical  interest  of  this  period 
succeeding  the  Kantian. 

There  is  foreshadowed  just  here  the  doctrine  of  truth  which 
Hegel  develops  in  the  Phenomenology, — the  doctrine  that  truth  is 
not  a  fixed  external  thing  against  which  our  concrete  experience 
must  passively  measure  itself,  and  to  which  it  must  conform,  but 
that  the  truth  and  worth  of  an  experience  is  something  won  and 
achieved  as  an  historical  development.  Christianity  became  a  posi- 
tive religion,  in  the  bad  sense,  when  it  denied  the  divinity  of  its 
own  concrete  experiences,  when  it  sundered  man  from  God,  when 
it  subjected  itself  to  external  standards,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
mystical  and  became  metaphysical.  ' '  This  view  of  the  relation  of 
the  Christian  religion  to  mankind  is  by  no  means  to  be  itself 
called  positive;  it  rests  on  the  securely  beautiful  presupposition 
that  everything  in  man  which  is  exalted  and  noble  and  good  is 
divine,  comes  from  God  and  is  of  his  spirit.  This  becomes  a 
positive  religion  when  human  nature  is  sundered  from  the  divine 
nature,  when  no  mediation  exists  except  in  the  person  of  a  single 
individual,  and  instead,  all  human  consciousness  of  the  good 
and  the  divine  is  debased  to  a  mere  sham  (Dumpfheit)  and  is 
extinguished  by  the  belief  in  something  wholly  foreign  and  super- 
natural."73 

I  have  spoken  of  Hegel's  mysticism  as  a  social  or  moral 
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mysticism.  I  have  meant  thereby  to  contrast  it  with  any  mys- 
ticism for  which  all  concrete  and  especially  all  social  interests  are 
irrelevant,  whose  utterance  is  the  neti,  neti,  of  the  Upanishads, 
and  which  issues  in  a  blank  negativity.  The  isolated  and  way- 
ward character  of  such  mysticism  leads  to  the  "  unhappy  con- 
sciousness" which  Hegel  has  portrayed  so  well  in  the  Phenomen- 
ology. The  mysticism  of  Hegel  as  shown  in  these  early  writings 
finds  its  life  in  an  appropriation  and  fostering  of  the  concrete 
life  of  humanity,  and  in  regarding  these  values  as  emblems  of  a 
larger  and  more  mysterious  unity  of  Leben.  The  unity  of  the  one 
Leben  in  spite  of,  or  better,  because  of,  all  its  disruptions  and 
wounds,  a  unity  which  is  immediately  apprehended  in  an  experi- 
ence which  from  the  standpoint  of  common-sense  logic  seems  para- 
doxical,— this  is  an  integral  element  in  the  mysticism  of  Hegel. 
But  mysticism  everywhere  has  grasped  at  such  a  unity,  and  has 
attempted  some  such  immediate  experience  of  it.  What  is  charac- 
teristic here  of  Hegel 's  mysticism  is  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  one  mystically  apprehended  Leben  and  the  historic  social 
consciousness.  Leben  has,  throughout,  these  two  aspects :  it  is  a 
universal  life,  a  unity  in  which  we  mystically  share ;  it  is  also  a 
definite  realm  of  concrete  social  values  which  calls  for  experi- 
ential activity  and  loyalty,  a  realm  of  living  Geist.  Hence, 
Leben  is  characterized  by  historic  development. 

It  is  this  union  of  the  mystical  and  the  historical,  of  these 
two  aspects  of  Leben,  which  generates  the  dialectic.  Any  process 
is  dialectical  where  there  is  a  pervading  unity  through  a  series 
of  apparently  separate,  exclusive,  and  contradictory  events  or 
elements.  Such  a  unity  is  mystical,  because,  transcending 
rational  and  logical  formulation,  it  needs  to  be  immediately 
experienced;  and  it  is  historical,  because  there  is  a  development 
throughout  a  series  of  concrete  situations  which  are  related  to 
each  other  as  the  successive  epochs  of  a  single  historical  process. 
But  in  spite  of  its  being  in  this  sense  mystical, — transcending 
rational  and  logical  formulation, — it  must  work  in  some  definite 
way  and  obey  some  law.  Hence,  the  dialectic  is  the  way  in  which 
such  a  mystical  experience  is  organized,  the  way  in  which  it 
develops.  This  mystical  experience  is  an  experience,  an  intuition, 
of  more  unity  in  the  world  of  ethical  and  social  values,  of  Geist, 
than  appears  to  a  superficial  and  common-sense  view. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  determine  the  character  and 
object  of  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  Such  an  enquiry  ought  to 
lead  to  results  of  interest  not  only  in  themselves  but  also  for  the 
general  problem  of  knowledge.  For,  in  the  case  of  knowledge 
of  the  past,  all  the  difficulties  of  the  epistemological  problem 
become  acute;  a  reference  to  this  field  serves  as  a  ready  touch- 
stone for  testing  the  various  theories  of  knowledge. 

The  pursuit  of  this  problem  cannot  be  kept  separate  from 
that  of  another — the  metaphysics  of  time.  A  term  which  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  another  term  cannot  be  studied  apart  from 
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the  latter.  If  knowledge  is  some  sort  of  relation  between  subject 
and  object,  its  nature  cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  kind  of 
being  possessed  by  the  object:  an  epistemology  inevitably  in- 
volves an  ontology;  the  existential  status  of  the  past  is  in  the 
highest  degree  important  for  the  determination  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  past.  This  will  form  an  equally  important  part  of  our 
enquiry. 

Our  procedure  will  be  briefly  as  follows.  We  shall  begin 
with  an  elementary  analysis  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past.  This 
wrill  lead  to  certain  difficulties,  on  the  one  hand  epistemological, 
on  the  other  hand  metaphysical.  After  a  solution  of  the  former, 
the  consideration  of  the  latter  will  involve  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  time.  This  will  occupy  a  large  part  of  our  space,  and 
unavoidably  somewhat  interrupt  our  progress.  Lastly,  however, 
the  epistemological  enquiry  will  be  resumed,  and  followed  into  its 
ultimate  issues. 

CHAPTEE  I 

THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  HISTORICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

Knowledge  of  the  past  is  of  two  fundamentally  different 
varieties :  through  memory,  and  through  report,  meaning  by  the 
latter  all  knowledge  communicated  to  one  whether  by  word 
of  mouth  of  an  eye-witness  or  through  history  and  tradition. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  third  variety,  knowledge  through  inference, 
such  as  knowledge  of  past  geological  epochs.  Yet  this  last,  despite 
its  distinctive  character  as  inference,  is,  for  our  present  purpose, 
reducible  to  memory  or  report.  For  all  inference  proceeds, 
through  analogy  or  induction,  on  the  basis  of  observations  made 
by  the  investigator,  to  obtain  which  one  must  depend  on  one's 
own  perception  and  memory  or  on  the  reports  of  one's  fellows. 
We  will  consider  the  nature  of  each  of  these  varieties. 

The  memory  experience  partakes  of  the  directness  of  original 
experience.  It  is  intimate,  personal,  warm  as  the  original  with 
the  warmth  of  our  own  life.  The  original  experience  and  the 
memory  experience  seem  to  be  of  one  identical  stuff.  To  be  sure, 
memory  is  not  so  full — many  a  detail  is  wanting,  the  outline  is 
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hazy,  and  much  of  the  vividness  of  the  original  is  gone.  Neverthe- 
less, so  much  as  is  there  is  there  in  the  flesh.  Call  up  any  vivid 
remembrance,  and  see  if  this  is  not  true. 

We  might,  indeed,  apply  "the  exclusion  of  the  introjection" 
in  the  case  of  memory,  just  as  Avenarius1  applied  it  to  percep- 
tion. You  think,  we  might  say  to  the  adherent  of  the  contrary 
view,  that  the  content  of  your  memory  is  other  than  the  content 
of  the  original  experience,  because  you  have  fallen  into  the  vulgar 
and  egregious  error  of  supposing  that  your  experience  is  in  your 
head.  And  this  you  do  the  more  readily  in  the  case  of  memories, 
because,  unlike  your  perceptions,  neither  you  nor  your  Mitmensch 
can  find  them  here  in  the  space  of  direct  experience.  But  if  you 
take  the  content  of  your  memory  "as  it  is  given"  and  "describe 
it  as  you  find  it, ' '  you  will  easily  convince  yourself  that  inside  of 
your  head  you  could  never  discover  the  memory  of  your  experi- 
ence, and  that  the  experience  itself,  when  you  think  of  it,  belongs 
to  the  space  and  time  world  of  your  past,  as  well  as,  in  another 
sense,  to  that  of  your  present  experience.  Immediate  experience 
thus  testifies  that,  when  we  remember,  we  are  again  in  the  past. 
Between  memory  and  original  experience  no  dividing  line  can 
be  drawn.  The  one  is  simply  a  modification  of,  a  change  in,  the 
other.  Brain  physiology  lends  support  to  this  view,  in  its  teach- 
ing that  there  is  probably  no  distinction  between  the  sensory  and 
the  memorial  areas. 

But  is  not  this  result  contradicted  by  the  well-known  fact 
of  the  uniqueness  of  mental  states?  Memory  and  original  ex- 
perience may  be  of  the  same  character,  but  they  are  not  for  that 
reason  of  the  same  substance.  Once  lived,  an  experience  is  done 
with ;  the  memory  of  it  is  a  different  experience,  numerically  dis- 
tinct, with  a  different  date  and  a  different  setting.  One  can  never 
have  again  the  same  experience. 

This  objection,  although  backed  by  much  authority,  is  a  mere 
dogma.  It  is,  moreover,  incompatible  with  the  identity  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  self,  indefeasible  facts  of  immediate  experience, 
which  presuppose  that  elements  of  consciousness  remain  identical 
despite  change  and  passage  of  time.  If,  after  a  night's  sleep, 
a  man  were  to  awaken  with  sensations  and  purposes  and  mem- 
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cries  all  distinct  from  those  which  he  possessed  when  he  went 
to  bed,  he  could  not,  except  by  a  misuse  of  language  which  be- 
trays the  falsity  of  the  hypothesis,  be  called  the  same  man.  The 
possibility  of  the  real  identity  of  psychical  elements  at  different 
dates  has  been  denied,  not  because  it  is  counter  to  experience  or 
to  the  facts,  but  because  of  a  fear  of  assimilating  the  psychical 
to  the  physical,  because  of  the  acceptance  of  a  new  form  of 
spiritualistic  psychology.  Despite  the  supposed  uniqueness  of 
moments  of  time,  it  has  not  seemed  absurd  to  think  of  a  physical 
thing  as  remaining  identical  through  various  instants  and 
changes,  as  witness  the  case  of  simple  motion ;  or  to  believe  that 
the  " elements"  persist  despite  apparent  loss  or  recombination. 
For  our  immediate  experience,  the  self  has  the  same  sort  of  iden- 
tity as  a  physical  thing.  Just  as,  when  unsophisticated,  we  speak 
of  the  same  thing  as  being  here  now  or  there  then,  so  we  speak 
of  the  same  thought  or  memory  as  now  in  mind,  then  as  no  longer 
present,  yet  as  now  again  in  consciousness.  Our  purposes  and 
affections  are,  for  us,  the  same,  quite  literally  and  exactly,  through 
the  years  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  years.  Moreover,  on  all 
grounds,  insight  points  to  the  essential  identity  of  physical  and 
psychical.  When  once  this  is  questioned,  the  problem  of  mind  and 
body  becomes  insoluble,  and  resort  is  had  to  the  various  forms  of 
dualism,  with  all  their  difficulties.  The  believers  in  the  unique- 
ness of  mental  states  reduce  the  identity  of  the  self  to  the  identity 
of  the  brain  or  the  objects  in  which  the  self  is  interested,  which 
implies  the  acceptance,  however  veiled,  of  epiphenomenalism. 

That  in  turn  there  are  difficulties  in  the  thesis  here  main- 
tained, I  do  not  deny.  It  requires,  I  admit,  the  recasting  of  many 
of  our  conceptions  of  time  and  existence.  With  the  consideration 
of  its  difficulties  and  its  metaphysical  implications  we  shall  have 
later  to  do.  We  postpone  them  at  present,  because  they  involve 
the  whole  time  problem.  At  present  it  suffices  for  us  to  recog- 
nize, as  the  cardinal  principle  of  all  epistemological  investigation, 
that  the  deliverances  of  immediate  experience  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Logical  constructions  must  be  based  on  these ;  and  when  logic  and 
experience  seem  to  be  at  variance,  let  us  not  discount  experience ; 
let  us  rather  re-examine  our  logic.  The  two  cannot  remain  at 
variance,  nor  can  we  be  satisfied  with  their  disagreement.  That 
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they  are  not  actually  so,  will  be  one  result  of  our  investigation. 
We  shall  show  that  what  experience  teaches — that  the  original  and 
the  memorial  experiences  are  the  same,  that  a  past  experience  is 
also  a  present  experience — is  also  the  teaching  of  metaphysical, 
logical  construction. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  knowledge  of  the  past  which  comes 
to  us  from  report,  using  this  term  in  the  inclusive  sense  already 
defined.  Let  us  consider  such  knowledge  as  is  nearest  to  memory. 
Another  tells  me,  from  memory,  of  his  own  experience.  What 
then  are  the  characteristics  of  my  knowledge  of  his  past  ?  What 
I  get  from  him  are  certain  conceptual  ideas,  identical  in  his  mind 
and  mine,  coming  to  me  through  the  so-called  interpretation  of 
his  words  and  gestures.  These  I  render  vivid  and  full  by  asso- 
ciating therewith  a  mass  of  imagery  whose  substance  has  been  de- 
rived from  my  own  individual  experiences.  The  place  of  this 
imagery  is  filled  in  his  knowledge  of  his  own  past  by  memories, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  of  the  stuff  of  the  original  experience 
which  he  reports.  Here  then  is  the  difference  between  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  past  and  mine.  So  far  as  he  portrays  his  past 
through  concepts — and  all  description  is  such  a  portrayal — he  is 
knowing  it  through  a  material  which  is  other  than  his  memory, 
and  a  fortiori  other  than  the  past  experience  itself ;  and  I,  in  re- 
ceiving this  through  communication,  know  in  the  same  terms.  But 
in  his  memories,  the  concrete  filling  of  his  description,  he  relives 
the  past,  whereas  I,  through  imagination,  can  picture  it  only 
through  signs  which,  though  similar,  are  other  than  that  which 
is  signified.  Another  man's  memory  cannot  become  mine,  any 
more  than  his  past  can  become  my  past — this  he  cannot  give  me 
through  communication.  The  same  facts  are  of  course  true  when 
I  read  the  written  report  of  an  eye-witness.  When  Rousseau 
describes  the  aqueduct  which  he  built  under  the  roots  of  a  tree 
in  his  uncle's  yard,  however  vivid  the  description,  it  is  not  his 
memory  that  I  get,  but  his  conceptualized  description.  The  differ- 
ence here  is  the  same  as  that  between  my  knowledge  of  San 
Francisco  before  I  was  there  and  that  which  I  have  now  that  I 
have  seen  the  city.  The  one  was  purely  conceptual,  derived  from 
the  descriptions  of  others,  made  vivid  and  full  by  means  of 
imagery  derived  from  experiences  of  similar  places  which  I  had 
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seen,  supplemented  by  photographs  and  paintings.  The  other  is 
of  the  stuff  of  San  Francisco  itself.  The  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  recognition  of  an  object  from  a  description,  and  the 
recognition  of  it  when  one  has  already  seen  it,  points  back  to  the 
fundamental  distinction  which  we  have  been  elaborating.  ' '  Fam- 
iliarity" implies  the  reawakening  of  an  experience  that  one  has 
already  possessed.  There  is  a  principial  difference  between  even 
the  most  fragmentary  experience  and  the  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  it.  It  is  like  that  between  picture  and  original. 

In  the  case  of  knowledge  derived  from  most  so-called  history, 
one  is  even  further  removed  from  the  original  experiences  de- 
scribed. To  be  sure,  such  knowledge  has  its  ultimate  source  in  the 
reports  of  eye-witnesses.  But  it  does  not  reach  us  unalloyed. 
It  comes  reinterpreted,  remoulded  by  the  private  thoughts  of 
the  historian.  And  however  accurate  the  story  may  be,  I  no 
more  relive  those  experiences  than  I  behold  my  friend  in  the 
photograph. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  knowledge  of  the  past  illustrates  the 
truth  of  both  of  the  chief  theories  of  knowledge — in  memory, 
of  the  presentative,  in  report,  of  the  representative.  According 
to  the  first,  the  content  of  the  knowing  process  is  numerically 
other  than  the  object  known,  and  the  two  have  an  external  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  According  to  the  second,  the  immanent  con- 
tent is  part  of  the  object,  whence  the  latter  is  itself  partly  im- 
manent, and  the  relation  between  the  two  intimate.  The  object 
known  is,  on  the  former  view,  transcendent ;  knowledge  is  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  immanent  content  and  the  object.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  the  object  is  the  whole  of  which  the  imman- 
ent content  is  a  part,  and  knowledge  is  the  being  in  mind  of  such 
a  part.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
theories  must  be  true.  Yet  the  difference  between  them  is  not 
absolute.  Like  all  other  natural  distinctions,  it  is  fluid — a  matter 
of  more  or  less.  In  all  varieties  of  knowledge,  as  will  be  shown 
in  some  detail  farther  on,  both  are  interwoven.  We  have  as- 
serted that  in  all  report  there  is  given  to  us,  not  the  immediate 
experiences,  but  the  conceptualized  description  of  these;  just  as 
when  one  looks  at  a  scene  and  describes  it  to  us,  one  does  not 
give  us  the  scene  itself — or  one 's  own  visual  sensations — but  one 's 
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ideas  of  it.  Yet  this  is  not  quite  the  truth.  The  original  experi- 
ence is  partially,  although  very  partially,  communicated.  For  the 
substance  of  all  ideas  consists  of  one's  original  experiences.  The 
concept  is  elaborated  out  of  this  material.  The  past  event  which 
one  describes  has  entered,  however  fragmentarily,  into  the  de- 
scription. The  concept  is  the  quintessence  of  all  one 's  experience, 
of  this  as  well  as  of  the  past. 

Hence,  so  far  as  the  report  is  that  of  an  eye-witness,  the 
knowledge  received  through  it  is,  at  least  to  a  minute  extent,  pre- 
sentative.  Even  when  it  is  second-hand  " history,"  some  touch 
of  the  original  remains.  In  a  quite  literal  sense,  if  only  to  a 
minute  extent,  we  all  share  our  experiences  with  one  another 
and  possess  as  a  heritage  those  of  the  generations.  Yet  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge  remains.  The  idea 
that  is  used  in  representative  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  a 
copy,  not  the  original  itself.  The  concept  which  is  used  to  de- 
scribe an  experience,  being  the  precipitate  of  all  one's  experi- 
ences, is  remoulded  only  to  a  small,  sometimes  to  an  infinitesimal 
extent,  by  this  particular  one.  To  be  accurate,  however,  we 
should  speak,  not  of  presentative  knowledge  through  memory 
and  representative  knowledge  through  report,  but  of  more  or 
less  presentative  or  representative  knowledge.  For  the  converse 
fact  is  true — there  are  representative  elements  in  so-called  mem- 
ory. Not  all  is  strictly  memory,  much  is  interpretation,  "  imag- 
ination," and,  what  is  more  important,  there  are  always  con- 
ceptual elements,  characterizations,  that  is,  judgments,  recogni- 
tions as  "this"  or  "that,"  of  "this  sort"  or  of  "that  sort," 
and  whatever  else  there  be  of  simultaneous  running  comment. 
Nevertheless,  since  each  kind  of  knowledge  is  preponderantly  of 
one  character,  we  are  justified  in  speaking  shortly  of  presentative 
and  of  representative  knowledge. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  thus  far  we  have  treated  only 
of  the  knowledge  of  past  experience.  What  of  the  knowledge  of 
past  physical  events,  say  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  or  of  past 
geologic  ages  before  there  was  any  human  experience?  Since, 
of  course,  all  knowledge  of  these  things  comes  through  human 
experience,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  experience,  so  far  as  repre- 
sentative, involves  that  the  knowledge  of  these  is  also  representa- 
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tive.  Hence  all  knowledge  of  physical  events,  so  far  as  based  on 
inferential  construction  and  on  the  reports  of  others,  is  repre- 
sentative. Since  through  memory  the  original  experience  is 
partly  reinstated  and  presentatively  known,  whatever  cognitive 
character  the  original  experience  possessed  will  also  be  possessed 
by  memory.  Of  this,  knowledge  of  the  self,  won  by  "  inner e 
Anschauung,"  is,  of  course,  presentative ;  knowledge  of  physical 
objects  is  presentative  and  representative :  the  former  so  far  as 
adequate,  that  is,  so  far  as  depending  on  sensation  in  which  the 
object  is  given;  the  latter,  so  far  as  dependent  on  reproduction. 
For  example,  in  the  perception  of  a  house,  the  side  which  I  ''see" 
is  given  in  sensation,  presented ;  the  sensory  elements  are  identical 
with  the  physical  being  of  the  house;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
back  of  it,  that  which  I  "imagine"  or  automatically  "infer"  to 
exist,  is  known  through  reproduced  ideas,  the  material  of  which 
was  supplied  out  of  other  experiences — is  known,  then,  repre- 
sentatively. 

So  far,  we  have  simply  exhibited  the  dimorphic  character  of 
historical  knowledge.  Now,  each  form  involves  manifold  difficul- 
ties, which  must  be  obviated  before  we  can  proceed.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  consideration  of  representative  knowledge ;  for  its 
difficulties,  being  chiefly  epistemological,  enter  naturally  into  this 
connexion,  while  those  of  the  presentative  kind,  being  mainly 
metaphysical,  will  best  be  considered  when  we  discuss  the  nature 
of  time. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  NATURE  AND  POSSIBILITY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  PAST 

Many  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  repre- 
sentative knowledge,  and  these  doubts  become  more  forcible  in 
the  case  of  knowledge  of  the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  objected  that  one  cannot  define  knowl- 
edge as  the  resemblance  between  idea  and  object.  Two  things 
that  are  similar  cannot  be  said  to  know  the  one  the  other.  The 
idea  must  be  used  as  a  representative  of  the  object,  and,  if  so 
used,  the  resemblance  of  the  two  must  itself  be  known,  for  only 
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on  the  ground  of  its  resemblance  could  the  idea  pass  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  object.  But  if  knowledge  of  the  resemblance  is  neces- 
sary for  the  definition  of  knowledge  through  representation,  that 
knowledge  cannot  be  itself  a  matter  of  representation,  for  if  it 
were,  an  infinite  regress  of  the  illegitimate  kind  would  result.2 
Thus  knowledge  cannot  occur  through  representation;  for  sup- 
posed representative  knowledge  rests  on  knowledge  of  another 
kind.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  knowledge  of  the  past,  reprasenta- 
tion  would  be  impossible;  for  if,  as  is  usually  supposed,  only 
present  ideas  exist,  one  could  never,  by  confronting  them  with 
their  objects,  find  out  that  they  resembled  each  other.  How, 
indeed,  could  an  idea  resemble  that  which  is  not?  How  could  a 
term  which  exists  have  a  relation  to  one  that  is  non-existent  ? 

Not  only  must  I  know  resemblance  in  some  way  other  than 
through  representation,  I  must  know  otherwise  both  my  ideas 
and  the  objects  known,  in  order  to  discriminate  between  the  two. 
How  could  I  discount  my  ideas  in  comparison  with  the  reality 
to  which  I  refer  them,  unless  in  some  other  way  I  know  that 
reality  also?  If  my  knowledge  of  the  reality  were  itself  only  a 
poor  idea,  I  should  have  to  have  a  second  idea — and  if  this  also 
were  only  a  poor  idea,  another  with  which  to  discount  that,  and 
so  on  in  infinitum.  In  other  words,  how  do  I  ever  know  that 
idea  is  idea  and  not  reality?  For  by  hypothesis,  in  this  case, 
idea  is  all  that  I  have. 

It  is  by  a  subtile  error,  the  objector  would  urge,  that  you  feel 
that  somehow  you  can  at  once  know  that  your  idea  is  not  reality 
and  yet  know  the  past  through  the  idea  which  you  disparage. 
For  you  actually  do,  in  your  thought,  begin  to  carry  out  that 
infinite  regress  referred  to  above.  .  That  is  to  say,  you  have  an 
idea,  and  so  long  as  you  do  not  reflect  you  take  it  for  a  direct 
experience  of  the  past;  but,  as  soon  as  you  do  reflect,  you  get  a 
new  and  richer  idea  which  you  now  take  to  be  a  direct  experi- 
ence of  reality  and  in  comparison  with  which  you  discount  your 
former  idea.  The  unrevised  idea  you  take  for  reality ;  but,  after 
climbing  a  few  steps  of  this  ladder,  you  conclude — and  quite 
rightly  from  your  own  point  of  view — that  in  no  case  do  you 


2  Bickert,  Gegenstand  der  ErJcenntnis,  p.  84.    On  the  infinite  regress,  see 
Russell,  Principles  of  Mathematics,  Us  55  and  99. 
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reach  the  object  itself,  that  all  is  idea.  For  of  course  if  no 
single  idea  brings  you  nearer  the  object,  an  infinite  series  will 
fail. 

Against  the  view  that  representation  could  ever  give  us  the 
ideal  of  knowledge,  even  if  it  did  give  us  partial  knowledge,  there 
is  urged  an  objection  put  in  contrary  ways  by  the  upholders  of 
two  very  different  theories  of  truth.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said 
that  if  the  truth  of  an  idea  be  defined  as  its  complete  corres- 
pondence with  its  object,  when  the  stage  of  completeness  would 
have  been  reached,  the  idea  would  be  the  reality.  Complete  simi- 
larity is  identity.  The  idea  known  to  resemble  reality  would 
have  become  reality  known  directly.  If  the  truth  of  an  idea  is 
defined  as  the  similarity  of  idea  and  object,  the  definition  inevit- 
ably destroys  the  theory  which  it  was  meant  to  express.  For, 
what  can  adequately  represent  a  thing,  except  the  thing  itself? 
Although  our  memories  are  feeble  and  unreliable  spokesmen  of 
our  former  lives,  what  voice  could  tell  us  their  histories  except 
the  living  voice?  And  as  for  our  traditions  and  books,  could 
they  ever,  however  complete  and  faithful,  tell  us  the  truth,  unless 
they  were  themselves  the  truth? 

From  another  side,3  relying  still  on  the  assertion  that  com- 
plete similarity  must  be  identity,  it  is  urged  that  identity  between 
idea  and  object  can  never  exist.  For  not  even  the  content  or  the 
general  structure  of  the  relations  of  the  idea  could  ever  be  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  its  object,  for  however  far  such  similarity 
might  go,  the  idea,  as  an  event  in  my  life,  would  be  parted  in 
existence  from  the  object  as  an  event  in  the  past,  and,  as  experi- 
ences, each  would  have  a  peculiar  wholeness  and  individuality 
which  would  infect  the  similarity  in  content,  and  so  prevent  any 
genuine  identity.  But  if  there  can  be  no  identity,  then  knowl- 
edge is  impossible;  or  if  identity  is  possible,  knowledge  is  not 
correspondence,  for  only  things  which  differ  in  part  can  corres- 
pond or  represent  one  another. 

These  objections  to  representative  knowledge  rest  for  the 
most  part  upon  a  misconception  of  it.  The  best  way  to  answer 
them  will  be  to  set  forth  a  correct  view  of  the  fact.  This  we 
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shall  do  forthwith,  and  then  briefly  consider  the  objections  with 
special  reference  to  our  own  problem  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
past. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  modern  philosophy,  the  insight  was 
clear  that  knowledge  is  an  active  function  exercised  by  means 
of  ideas.  This  was  recognized  by  Descartes,  and  was  made  into 
a  principle  by  his  greater  pupil  Spinoza.4  Neither  perceived  any 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  although  what  is  in  the  mind  are  ideas, 
yet  something  not  those  ideas  can  be  known  through  them.  How- 
ever, the  power  of  seeing  just  how  this  could  be  was  soon  lost 
even  by  some  of  the  disciples  of  the  great  master,  and  the  result 
was  the  artificial  and  uninspired  theory  of  occasionalism.  The 
precious  vision  was  completely  denied  to  the  English  school,  and 
through  their  influence  the  blindness  has  descended  to  the  phe- 
nomenists  and  empirio-criticists  of  the  present  day.  Locke's 
definition  of  an  idea  as  "whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself 
or  is  the  immediate  object  of  perception,  thought,  or  under- 
standing, ' '  became  in  Berkeley 's  hands  the  doctrine  that  we  know 
only  our  own  ideas.  Locke's  misapprehension  of  the  theory  of 
innate  ideas,  Berkeley's  and  Hume's  failure  to  render  an  ade- 
quate account  of  universals  and  of  the  "immensities  and  eter- 
nities, ' '  resulted  from  the  same  blindness. 

Against  the  view  that  it  is  the  immediate  content  of  the 
knowing  process  which  either  is  known  in  the  cognitive  repre- 
sentative act  (although  of  course  it  may  be  known  by  another 
act)  or  itself  knows  merely  by  being  like  the  object,  we  assert 
that  there  is  known  an  object  transcendent  to  the  immediate  con- 
tent, that  is,  one  that  is  not  the  content  itself,  and  yet  that  it 
is  the  idea  which  knows,  because  not  a  mere  content,  but  part  of 
the  act  of  a  subject.  We  claim  that  cognition  is  a  property  of 
ideas,  just  as  translucence  is  of  glass.  Under  certain  conditions 
ideas  have  a  peculiar  property  which  makes  them  cognitive :  they 
become  objectifying;  they  carry  with  them  a  reference  to  an 
object  and  also  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  object.  This 
reference  to  an  object,  this  sense  of  another,  is  part  of  their  very 
nature.  Of  their  own  accord,  ideas  attribute  their  characters  to 
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another.  Thus  every  idea  is  a  judgment  of  the  form  '  *  AB  is. '  '5 
The  cognitive  experience  is  essentially,  in  the  first  place,  an 
experience  of  character;  thus  when  I  look  at  the  sky  I  have  a 
"blue  experience,"  and,  secondly,  it  is  an  experience  of  this 
character  as  belonging,  not  to  itself  alone  but  to  another,  "an 
experience  of  object. "  The  cognitive  experience  is  a  declaration : 
There  is  an  object  such  as  I  experience.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  a  declaration  of  being,  without  much  indication  of  char- 
acter. The  more  adequate  the  idea,  however,  the  more  fully  does 
it  reveal  the  nature  of  the  object,  the  more  nearly  similar  is  it 
to  the  latter,  until  finally,  in  the  case  of  perfect  knowledge,  it 
claims  identity  with  its  object.  Yet  before  this  last  stage  is 
reached  one  does  not  need  to  bring  idea  and  object  together,  see 
that  they  resemble  one  another,  and  then  use  the  one  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  other ;  the  idea  uses  itself  as  a  representation.  In 
cognition  one  becomes  aware  that  there  is  an  object  of  such  and 
such  a  character;  one  does  not  need  to  know  the  idea  as  idea, 
for  one  may  be  filled  with  the  objectifying  experience  itself. 

Ideas  get  this  power  of  representing  because  they  are  not 
"lifeless  like  pictures  on  a  panel,"  but  as  living  and  palpitating 
as  an  animated  body.  And  this  life  they  get  from  ultimate  con- 
tact with  the  reality  which  they  know.  As  we  have  seen,  there 
is  an  ingredient  of  presentation  in  all  representation.  In  every 
idea  there  is,  at  least,  an  infinitesimal  fragment  of  what  it  means. 
Through  this  it  gets  its  reference,  its  intention.  This  tiny  part 
is  the  life  of  the  idea;  and  just  as  a  bit  of  living  matter  will 
assimilate  to  itself  from  its  environment  foreign  matter,  and  out 
of  it  construct  a  complete  organism,  so  this  fragment  of  the 
object  will  draw  to  itself  all  material  within  reach  and,  so  far 
as  it  can,  make  itself  like  that  whole  from  which  it  came.  Then, 
although  not  that  whole,  the  idea  will  mean  it;  and  will  know 
it,  the  more  completely  it  has  constructed  its  image. 

How  shall  we  prove  that  ideas  can  mean  a  whole  of  which 
they  are  parts  or  of  which  they  possess  an  image?  How  shall 
we  prove  that  they  have  intent  f  Only  by  exhibiting  those  cases 
where  the  ability  of  ideas  to  transcend  themselves  most  strik- 
ingly appears,  and  where,  if  transcendence,  meaning,  intent,  are 
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denied,  palpable  absurdities  arise.  Accordingly,  we  shall  demon- 
strate this  power  in  a  few  telling  cases,  and  then,  by  leading  down 
to  the  less  obvious  ones,  show  that  it  obtains  in  all,  even  in  our 
simplest  every  day  cognitions. 

Consider,  first,  our  ideas  of  the  '  *  immensities  and  eternities ' '. 
Take  the  ideas  of  infinite  space  and  time.  We  undoubtedly  mean 
something  by  these  ideas.  Moreover,  we  mean  their  objects  as 
wholes.  When  we  think  of  them,  we  can  refer  to  every  detail 
which  they  contain.  Yet  every  detail  of  space  or  time,  every  point 
and  every  instant,  is  surely  not  in  the  mind.  We  can,  if  called 
upon,  declare  some  of  the  more  universal  characters  of  space  and 
time;  we  can  say  that  they  are  order  systems,  three-  and  one- 
dimensional  respectively,  continuous,  and  so  on.  But  we  do  not 
mean  merely  what  we  can  enumerate;  we  mean  every  single 
element  which  only  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  space  and 
time  could  reveal.  It  was  because  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  de- 
manded that  what  an  idea  means  should  be  present  bodily  in 
the  idea,  that  they  denied  the  being,  physical  or  conceptual, 
of  the  infinite. 

Consider,  next,  the  idea  which  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
of  all:  the  idea  of  the  universe.  And  by  this  idea  we  mean  the 
absolute  sum-total  of  everything — the  past,  the  present,  the 
future,  and  the  eternal  world.  Now,  are  we  to  believe  that  when 
we  refer  to  the  universe  it  is  a  part  of  ourselves,  a  piece  of  our 
minds?  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  meaning  of  the  idea  is 
reducible  to  so  much  of  the  world  as  we  have  known  directly  and 
somehow  got  in  the  mind.  For  of  all  that  we  can  enumerate  in 
heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  we  can  say,  after  putting  it  together — this  is  not  all  that 
we  mean.  And  what  we  do  enumerate  is  for  the  most  part  itself 
plainly  only  meant,  not  in  any  sense  present  in  the  mind;  for, 
with  the  obvious  exception  of  what  lies  before  me  in  space  or  is 
felt  within  my  skin  or  remembered,  the  rest  is  supplied  by 
imagination  of  the  future  and  distant.  And  of  memory  we  are 
aware,  when  we  reflect,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  not 
vivid  and  full,  that  it  is  not  our  full  meaning  itself.  Moreover, 
we  can  see  that  this  intent  of  our  memory  is  not  reducible  to  the 
continual  coming  in,  through  association,  of  ever  more  ideas, 
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thereby  making  each  later  filling  of  the  idea  richer  and  every 
earlier  one  comparatively  poorer.  Although  this  does  happen, 
although  an  idea  does  give  rise  to  this  chain  of  associated  ideas, 
whereby  it  becomes  more  precise  and  adequate,  yet  its  meaning 
cannot  be  reduced  either  to  the  chain  itself  or  to  the  linking  of 
one  element  of  the  chain  to  another.  For  when  the  chain  is  com- 
plete it  confesses  itself  as  not  all  that  it  means,  and  each  link,  if 
questioned  apart  from  the  others,  would  humbly  plead  that  it  too 
was  only  a  poor  part  and  meant  something  more.  Thus  even 
when  the  idea  is  part  of  what  it  knows,  it  may  through  its  self- 
transcending  intent  know  something,  the  whole,  which  is  not 
merely  itself.  Nor  does  one  need  to  go  to  the  infinite  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  of  meaning.  One  can  find  illustrations  among  our 
most  common  ideas.  Consider  our  ideas  of  the  ocean,  of  the 
earth,  of  the  visual  form  of  a  book.  We  mean  the  book  as  a  recti- 
linear solid,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  thus.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
put  the  idea  together  out  of  different  views,  but  we  mean,  not 
these,  but  the  unitary  object,  with  all  its  color  and  sensuous  com- 
pleteness such  as  would  appear  if  we  could,  although  we  cannot, 
intuit  it. 

The  indispensableness  of  meaning  as  an  element  in  the  cog- 
nitive function  is  effectively  exemplified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
use  of  the  little  words  all,  every,  any,  a,  some,  and  the*  By  means 
of  these  we  are  enabled  to  refer  to  objects  which  we  have  never 
presentatively  known.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  first  two  we  can 
make  reference  to  a  whole  class  of  individuals  of  which  we  have 
never  known  more  than  a  single  instance.  We  should  be  unable 
to  do  much  reasoning  if  we  could  not  make  this  reference;  for 
a  large  part  of  thinking  involves  the  notion  of  class,  which  in- 
volves the  notion  of  all;  without  it  we  should  never,  in  any  prac- 
tical fashion,  be  able  to  deal  with  the  group  unless  we  knew  each 
individual  member.  The  concept  of  any,  as  fundamental  in  reas- 
oning as  that  of  all,  since  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  notion  of  the 
variable,  is  perhaps  even  more  significant  in  this  connexion.  For 
by  it  we  can  refer,  not  merely  to  a  whole  set  of  entities  in  a  mass 
which  we  do  not  know  individually,  but  to  a  single  individual 
in  a  class  which  nevertheless  we  cannot  designate  as  such.  To 
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quote  Russell,  the  concept  "any  term,"  "does  not  denote,  prop- 
erly speaking,  an  assemblage  of  terms,  but  denotes  one  term,  only 
not  one  particular  definite  term."  To  adopt  a  phrase  of  the 
same  author,  "any  man"  is  an  object  which,  if  one  could  not 
meet  it  in  the  street,  one  surely  could  not  get  into  the  mind — for 
one  could  no  more  find  it  in  the  mind  by  introspection  than  one 
could  find  it  in  the  street  by  looking  for  it. 

As  for  the  word  "the,"  the  right  of  the  present  theory  to 
the  use  of  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  denied  by  some  of  our  opponents. 
For  "the"  denotes  an  individual,  and  they  will  tell  us  that  we 
cannot  provide  for  the  knowledge  of  individuals.  All  ideas  are 
of  universal  characteristics ;  so  when  we  know  through  ideas,  we 
cannot  know  the  individual.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  all 
ideas  are  of  universals.  To  be  sure,  by  themselves,  as  mere  con- 
tents, they  define  only  universals.  Yet  penetrating  their  being  is 
the  intent  ' '  unique  member  of  a  class, ' '  which  we  express  by  the 
little  word  "the."  This  is  the  tang  of  the  object  itself,  left  by 
that  element  of  presentation,  however  minute,  which,  as  we  know, 
inheres  in  all  ideas.  Such,  we  believe,  is  a  correct  view  of  the 
nature  of  representative  knowledge.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  reply  to  the  objections  which  evoked  the  discussion.  To  what 
extent  does  the  theory  that  ideas  have  intent  remove  these  objec- 
tions ? 

We  admit  that  representative  knowledge  is  not  the  only  kind 
of  knowledge,  and  even  that  it  involves,  remotely,  presentative 
knowledge.  But  this  does  not  impugn  its  relatively  independent 
character.  It  constitutes,  moreover,  by  far  the  most  extensive 
part  of  our  knowledge.  Almost  all  knowledge  of  the  past  is  of 
this  variety. 

We  admit  that  one  cannot  know  an  object  through  the  mere 
possession  of  a  similar  idea.  The  idea  must  have  a  cognitive  func- 
tion, must  be  endowed  with  the  life  of  intention.  But  when  thus 
endowed,  our  theory  escapes  the  charge  of  circularity  which  can 
be  brought  against  the  crude  form  of  representative  theory.  One 
does  not  know  an  object  because  one  knows  that  one  possesses 
an  idea  which  resembles  that  object.  Neither  the  idea  nor  the 
resemblance  between  the  idea  and  the  object  need  be  known ;  the 
resembling  idea  knows.  Of  course  all  these  elements  can,  in  turn, 
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be  known  by  another  experience,  but  this  knowledge  of  the  know- 
ing does  not  enter  into  the  definition  of  knowing. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  general  objection  against  our 
view,  to  the  effect  that  unless  we  could  *  *  get  outside  of  our  ideas ' ' 
we  could  never  discriminate  between  an  idea  and  an  object.  Con- 
sider, however,  the  case  of  the  past.  When  I  think  of,  say,  the 
death  of  Spinoza,  unless  I  reflect,  the  thought  never  arises  that 
my  idea  is  only  a  picture.  In  knowing,  I  am  knowing ;  I  am  not 
reflecting  on  the  problem  of  knowledge.  Yet  when  I  do  reflect, 
I  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  indirect  knowledge  that  I 
was  engaged  in,  not  direct  witnessing  of  the  event.  And  I  do 
this  among  other  reasons  for  the  one  suggested,  namely,  because 
I  compared  this  idea  with  a  new  and  richer  one.7  And  this  pro- 
cess can  indeed  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  Every  inadequate 
idea  can  be  discredited  by  a  new  and  richer  idea.  And  further, 
it  is  true,  as  was  said,  that  never  by  this  infinite  process  of  idea- 
tion can  I  get  the  past  itself  as  it  existed.  But  although  we 
admit  the  process  and  the  failure,  we  deny  that  the  failure  is  a 
failure  in  knowledge.  For,  although  we  nowhere  get  nearer  to 
the  existence  of  the  past,  we  get  ever  nearer  to  a  more  adequate 
knowledge  of  it.  Even  the  first  idea  knew,  and  the  revised  idea 
knew  better. 

Finally,  the  objection  that  if  our  ideas  were  ideally  complete 
they  would  ~be  the  past  and  therefore  could  not  represent  it,  is 
true,  but  harmless.  It  is  true  that  the  most  complete  idea  contains 
its  object.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  past,  this  can  never  be;  for 
the  whole  past,  as  we  shall  prove  in  our  next  chapter,  cannot 
recur.  Yet  because  complete  knowledge  is  impossible,  partial 
knowledge  is  not  therefore  impossible.  Through  representation 
we  have  such  knowledge,  and  genuine  knowledge. 

As  for  the  objection  of  Joachim,  to  the  effect  that  idea  and 
object  cannot  be  alike,  because,  in  the  case  of  knowledge  of  the 
past,  they  belong  to  different  moments  of  time,  have  different  re- 
lations, and  so  must  be  different,  it  plainly  rests  on  the  so-called 
internal  view  of  relations.  The  answer  to  it  consists  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  opposed  view.  That  relations  may  be  external,  I  take 
to  have  been  proved  by  Russell,  in  his  work  The  Principles  of 
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Mathematics,  chapter  xxvii,  ft  428  and  ft  49.  However  this  be,  it 
is  a  fact  of  experience  that  there  can  be  similar  objects  in  different 
settings,  that  is,  with  different  relations.  One  hesitates  to  point 
to  the  two  leaves  of  a  tree  or  to  picture  and  original.  I  cannot  see 
how  logic  can  gainsay  such  experiences.  But  only  a  mistaken 
logic  undertakes  this.  Even  if  objects  in  different  relations  can- 
not be  identical,  the  representative  theory  is  untouched;  for  all 
that  it  demands  is  similarity;  it  does  not  demand  complete 
identity. 

CHAPTEE  III 

THE  NATURE  OF  TIME 

Thus  far  we  have  investigated  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
wholly  from  the  side  of  the  knowing.  We  have  reached  our 
conclusions  quite  independently  of  any  assumptions  as  to  the 
being  and  nature  of  the  object  of  knowing.  Now  that  we  have 
outlined  our  own  theory  of  knowledge  of  the  past  from  the  side 
of  the  idea,  if  we  would  complete  that  view  we  can  no  longer 
avoid  justifying  our  assumptions  explicitly  by  determining  the 
precise  nature  and  being  of  the  past.  Briefly  put,  our  view  has 
been  that  we  know  the  past  through  ideas  in  which  are  present 
characters  like  those  of  the  object,  which  characters  are  an- 
nounced by  the  idea  itself  as  belonging  to  the  object.  The  char- 
acters are  immediately,  instinctively,  and  automatically  referred 
to  an  object,  in  the  knowing  act;  the  object  thus  appears  either 
partly  in  person,  in  memory,  or  vicariously,  in  idea ;  this  appear- 
ance is  the  direct  knowledge  of  the  object.  Knowledge  is  the 
more  complete  the  more  fully  the  characters  of  the  object  appear 
in  the  idea.  We  have  already  examined  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  such  an  account  of  knowledge  has  to  face,  both  in  general 
and  with  regard  to  the  past.  There  are  others  still  unsolved.  If 
the  memory  experience  be  partly  identical  with  the  original,  the 
problem  arises  as  to  how  one  thing  can  exist  at  two  times.  Fur- 
ther, does  a  past  event  exist  before  it  is  remembered?  If  so, 
what  sort  of  existence  did  it  possess?  If  not,  how  can  a  thing 
which  has  once  ceased  to  exist,  return  into  existence?  Again, 
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suppose  the  past  does  not  exist,  how  can  any  view  make  knowl- 
edge of  the  non-existent  intelligible,  and  in  particular  how  can 
a  view  do  so  which  regards  knowledge  as  adequate  so  far  as 
idea  and  object  are  similar?  How  can  a  thing  which  exists  be 
similar  to  another  which  does  not  exist?  On  the  other  hand,  if 
for  the  purposes  of  knowledge  we  must  suppose  that  the  past 
exists,  how  is  it  truly  past?  The  answer  to  these  questions  re- 
quires an  investigation  of  the  whole  problem  of  time. 

1.  THE  TEMPORAL  EXPERIENCE 

As  we  now  possess  it,  time  is  a  very  complex  concept,  devel- 
oped in  the  service  of  multifarious  interests,  and  involving  the 
metaphysical  assumptions  of  common-sense  philosophy.  In  the 
light  of  this,  we  feel,  with  Professor  Royce,8  that  "much  of  the 
difficulty  that  appears  in  our  metaphysical  views  about  time  is 
due  ....  to  lack  of  naivete  and  directness  in  viewing  the  tem- 
poral aspects  of  reality, ' '  and  that  in  order  to  get  clear  and  fresh 
conceptions  we  must  go  to  the  source  whence  all  have  flowed,  the 
immediate  time-experience  itself. 

The  fundamental  aspect  of  the  temporal  experience  is  that  of 
change,  the  experience  of  the  influx  of  elements  around  a  core 
relatively  stable,  and  of  their  disintegration.  In  relation  to  one 
another  they  constitute  the  so-called  time-form.  What  are  the 
obvious  characters  of  the  time-form,  as  illustrated  by  the  familiar 
examples  of  the  melody,  the  line  of  verse  when  uttered,  the  beats 
of  a  metronome?  Plainly,  serial  order  and  irreversible  sense: 
several  elements  present  together  in  an  arrangement  of  one  after 
the  other,  with  univocal  direction.  But  these  traits  do  not  serve 
to  distinguish  time-form  from  other  forms.  The  words  which 
constitute  the  verse  have  a  serial  order,  and  taken  together  with 
their  meaning  have  an  irreversible  direction.  The  distinguishing 
element  in  question  is  that  of  change.  Just  to  see  the  words  on 
a  page  is  to  have  an  experience  in  itself  wholly  non-temporal, 
which,  if  it  were  to  last,  would  be  an  experience  of  eternity.  But 
as  soon  as  we  repeat  the  line  the  experience  is  transformed,  it  is 
now  one  of  change,  that  is,  of  coming  and  of  passing  away,  of 
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novelty  which  becomes  familiarity.  The  static  meaning  has  be- 
come agitated  and  has  altered  its  posture ;  if  we  wish  a  static  pic- 
ture of  a  dynamic  thing,  we  may  liken  it  to  a  directed  line  of  dots 
which,  till  now  horizontal,  has  tipped  slightly,  up  or  down.  The 
elements  have  the  same  order  and  direction,  only  the  forward 
and  the  rearward  ones  have  somehow  been  displaced;  they  have 
been  marked,  the  former  with  the  brand  "new,"  the  latter  with 
the  brand  "familiar"  or  "departing." 

It  is  this  element  of  change  which  differentiates  time-form 
from  all  others,  making  it  unique  and  irreducible.  Novelty  and 
passing  do  not  belong  to  the  static  and  eternal  form  of  series. 
In  the  eternal  there  is,  to  be  sure,  variety  and  unity,  but  there 
is  not  novelty  and  losing.  There,  each  has  a  distinct  and  unique 
place;  but  all  places  are  filled;  there  is  no  passing  of  one  and 
rise  of  other.  Here,  elements  are  felt  as  entering  into  places  left 
vacant  by  others,  the  newcomers  crowding  out  the  old.  In  the 
eternal  and  static,  all  things  are  known;  in  time,  acquaintance 
grows :  a  stranger  enters ;  he  departs  a  familiar  friend. 

The  direction  of  the  time-experience  is  determined  by  the  ex- 
perience of  novelty  passing  into  familiarity,  and  then  into  loss. 
The  new  comes  before  the  old,  the  old  before  the  decaying.  The 
new  must  always  enter  from  one  direction,  and  the  old  pass  out 
in  the  other. 

The  time-experience  is  not  primarily  volitional,  but  cognitive. 
It  is  most  striking  when  the  self  passively  endures  the  influx  of 
new  unsought  sensations.  Our  deeds  are  temporal  because  they 
are  creative  and  depend  on  change;  our  will  looks  forward  be- 
cause it  grasps  at  something  new. 

At  the  lowest  level,  the  distinctions  of  past,  present,  and  future 
do  not  exist  in  full  development.  'Yet  there  are  the  beginnings 
of  them.  An  element,  as  it  goes,  leaves  the  memory  of  itself, 
the  old  element  in  an  altered  form.  This  is  felt  as  past  because 
it  has  at  once  two  characters,  familiarity  and  loss.  It  is  familiar 
because  it  once  was  completely  ours,  and  is  now  partially  so.  The 
past  was  once  present,  and  memory  is  an  outgrowth  of  something 
always  with  us.  In  the  background  of  consciousness  elements  of 
the  past  exist,  and  all  remembering  is  a  completion  of  them. 
Memory  is  marked  with  the  sense  of  loss  because  it  comes  to  us 
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as  part  of  a  whole  which  we  cannot  possess,  yet  which  once  was 
ours.  Here  again  the  fact  of  meaning  is  presupposed.  Through 
the  elements  of  memory  we  look  to  more,  of  which  they  are  parts, 
but  not  the  whole.  Past,  then,  are  those  elements  of  the  process 
of  change  which,  grafting  themselves  on  to  the  permanent,  belong 
to  a  whole,  once  ours,  but  incapable  of  reinstatement. 

Certain  views  of  the  nature  of  pastness  are  inaccurate.  Past- 
ness  does  not  arise  out  of  the  felt  contrast  between  memory  and 
vivid  experience;  for  the  same  contrast  exists  in  the  case  of 
expectation.  Nor  does  it  come  through  desire,  the  straining  after 
something  and  finding  that  we  cannot  get  it;  for  we  seek  in  the 
future  and  cannot  get.  Moreover,  the  past  cannot  adequately  be 
described  as  that  which,  in  contrast  with  the  future,  we  cannot 
alter ;  for  the  inevitable  is  also  unalterable. 

Future  elements  are  felt  as  new.  They  cannot,  as  individuals, 
be  immediately  assimilated  to  the  old.  Only  through  the  concept, 
or  only  so  far  as  the  intent  of  an  expectation,  are  they  old,  and 
even  so  they  stand  out  contrasted  with  that  which  means  them. 
Here  again,  a  volitional  interpretation  is  insufficient.  We  cannot 
define  the  future  as  the  object  of  action,  as  that  which  we  can 
create  or  alter,  as  that  which  we  seek  and  can  get ;  for  much  comes 
unasked  and  inevitably.  An  object  is  not  primarily  future  be- 
cause we  strive  for  it,  but  because  it  is  a  possible  new  experience. 
It  is  future,  merely  if  we  represent  it  as  not  wholly  ours. 

Past  and  future  are  not  absolutely  distinct.  As  we  saw, 
future  objects  are  not  wholly  unfamiliar.  So  far  as  expected,  or 
so  far  as  a  concept  fits  the  new  individual  experience,  it  was 
already  there.  Experience  is  a  unity,  and  the  universal  is  in 
the  particular.  The  so-called  future  grows  out  of  the  past,  and 
contains,  in  new  forms,  many  of  its  elements.  Only  the  wholly 
new  elements  can  be  called  absolutely  future.  Yet  they  come 
wrapt  up  in  the  old,  and  forthwith  become  old. 

The  full  development  of  the  distinctions  between  past,  present, 
and  future  requires  reflection.  The  felt  continuity  of  our  life 
must  be  splintered  into  three  disjointed  parts.  Objects  must  be 
reflected  upon,  and  the  memory  or  expectation  not  be  confused  as 
present  experiences  with  their  objects.  Once  more  we  come  upon 
the  fact  of  meaning.  The  memory  which  is  ours  and  present 
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means  something  more  which  is  no  longer  ours  and  is  past;  the 
expectation,  also  present,  means  an  individual  experience,  not  yet 
possessed,  which  is  future.  Only  thus  can  arise  the  negativity, 
the  contrast,  the  holding  of  one  thing  over  against  another,  neces- 
sary for  the  experience  when  full  grown.  This  experience  in  its 
fullness  involves  the  thought,  first,  of  a  limited  range  of  existence, 
the  present,  and,  secondly,  of  another  field  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  first,  yet  which  once  did  belong  to  it,  the  past  and  future. 
In  contrast  with  an  eternal  realm  like  that  of  mathematics,  where 
an  element,  if  it  belongs  in  a  class,  always  belongs  there,  elements 
are  here  thought  of  as  excluded  from  a  class  to  which  they  once 
belonged  or  to  which  they  may  later  be  added.  The  consciousness 
of  time  implies  the  awareness  of  a  limitation  of  being  which 
cannot  be  overcome  by  knowledge.  But  the  experience  of  past- 
ness  is  not  simply  the  experience  of  a  genuine  limitation  in  being. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  describable  as  the  awareness  that  now  is  not 
then,  that  this  is  not  that.  For  it  is  also  the  experience  of  loss, 
and  loss  is  more  than  limitation.  This  feature,  being  one  of  the 
unique  characters  of  this  experience,  can  be  expressed  only  in 
terms  of  itself.  It  is  the  feeling  that  to  us  belonged  something 
which  we  have  no  longer. 

If  our  account  be  correct,  it  is  clear  that  any  attempt  to  find 
in  the  time-form  every  feature  of  the  time-experience,  and,  by 
applying  a  generalized  type  of  this  to  the  hypothetical  absolute, 
to  make  conceivable  a  retention  of  the  actual  time-distinctions 
of  our  finitude  within  an  all-embracing  experience,  is  futile.  The 
distinctions  of  past  and  present  are  not  completely  contained  in 
the  elements  which  belong  to  the  specious  present.  In  the  time- 
form  we  have,  to  be  sure,  earlier  and  later,  coming  and  going. 
One  element  does  not  occupy  the'  same  place  as  another  in  the 
time-sequence,  and  one  is  more  forward  or  more  backward  in  the 
time-direction.  But  there  is  no  gone,  no  lost.  When  I  hear  a  line 
of  verse,  the  first  words  are  not  "over  and  done  with"  at  the 
time  when  the  later  ones  arrive.  They  are  simply  behind  and 
fading,  but  not  faded;  passing,  but  not  past.  We  experience  past- 
ness  completely  when  we  reflectively  experience  loss.  Awareness 
of  difference  of  position  and  of  vividness  within  the  specious 
present,  or  even  of  a  change  of  these,  does  not  suffice  for  this 
experience. 
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The  elements  must  be  felt  as  absent  from  the  specious  present, 
as  excluded  from  all  that  we  immediately  experience.  The  felt 
exclusiveness  of  past  and  present  is  hence  not  at  all  comparable 
to  that  of  one  point  on  a  line  with  reference  to  another.  There 
one  point  is  simply  not  another,  but  both  belong  to  the  same  uni- 
verse of  discourse.  In  the  temporal  experience,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  two  elements  exclude  each  other  from  the  same  universe. 
The  one  is  felt  to  have  a  character  which  the  other  has  lost, 
and  which  absolutely  differentiates  them.  They  belong  to  two 
different  realms.  In  vain  does  one  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  in- 
completeness, striving,  and  pursuit  which  are  admittedly  char- 
acteristic of  the  temporal  experience,  with  the  completeness,  at- 
tainment, and  repose  attributed  to  the  absolute  consciousness. 

2.  THE  SCOPE  OF  TIME 

Thus  far  we  have  discovered  time  within  experience  only,  in 
the  coming  in  and  disintegration  of  its  elements.  But  nature  lies 
within  experience,  the  growth  and  decay  of  conscious  elements 
is  also  a  growth  and  decay  of  natural  elements.  I  watch  the 
burning  of  a  candle — the  wax  melts  and,  running  down,  accumu- 
lates on  the  mouth  of  the  receptacle.  Here  are  all  the  features 
of  change — the  coming  to  be  of  new  and  the  passing  away  of 
old  characters  around  a  central  persistence,  the  general  candle 
form.  Or  through  years  I  watch  an  organism.  I  perceive  growth 
and  correlated  therewith  always  decay,  yet,  despite  both,  identity 
and  continuity.  Is  this  apparently  temporal  character  an  illu- 
sion? 

The  belief  that  the  temporal  character  of  natural  objects  is 
an  illusion,  or,  in  other  words,  that  time  is  subjective,  is  based 
on  the  obvious  fact  that  we  never  find  anything  in  nature  unless 
we  also,  in  some  sense,  find  it  in  ourselves.  All  nature,  we  know, 
must,  in  a  way,  pass  through  the  self.  Perhaps  in  so  passing 
it  takes  on,  to  our  view,  characters,  among  which  are  the  tem- 
poral, which  do  not  properly  belong  to  it. 

However,  the  fact  that  in  knowing  objects  we  know  them  does 
not  prove  that  the  characters  we  find  in  them  are  subjective  only. 
For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  idea,  either  through 
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containing  part  of  the  object  itself  or  through  a  copy  of  it,  to 
announce  its  own  characters  as  being  literally  and  objectively 
those  of  the  object.  Nevertheless,  no  epistemological  theory  would 
maintain  that  every  feature  of  the  knowing  state,  as  psychical 
fact,  belongs  to  the  object  which  appears  through  it.  We  have 
always  to  inquire,  how  much  of  the  idea  is  declared  by  it  to 
belong  to  the  object,  how  much  is  merely  its  own.  Every  epis- 
temological investigation  involves  the  separation  of  the  objective 
from  the  subjective.  The  question  is,  What  temporal  characters 
do  we  actually  observe  in  nature  ? 

In  the  arising  and  disappearing  of  elements  we  have  so  far 
discovered  the  essence  of  time.  And  this,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
nature  we  seem  clearly  to  observe.  Yet,  so  the  Kantian  would  ob- 
ject, what  we  always  find  both  in  ourselves  and  in  what  you  call 
"nature"  is  a  coming  of  such  elements  into  consciousness  and 
their  gradual  fading  away  out  of  it;  the  coming  and  going 
of  visual  sensations  into  and  out  of  the  field  of  consciousness 
really  constitutes  what  you  take  to  be  time  in  the  candle.  The 
objection  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding.  Only  figuratively 
should  one  think  of  the  elements  as  coming  and  going  "in  con- 
sciousness." Consciousness  is  nothing  besides  them.  It  is  no 
room  or  receptacle  which  contains  them.  Like  space,  it  is  simply 
a  whole  which  they  form.  Now,  elements  may  either  pass  from 
that  whole,  as  when  I  turn  my  face  from  the  candle,  and  so  have 
no  reason,  as  I  can  recover  them,  to  think  they  have  vanished ;  or 
else  they  may  decay  in  that  whole,  as  when,  in  my  sight,  the  candle 
burns  down  and  the  light  goes  out.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ele- 
ments are  irrecoverable,  and  have  vanished  not  merely  from  con- 
sciousness, but  from  existence. 

There  is  a  difference  between  passing  from  the  self  and  dis- 
integrating within  the  self.  Growth  and  disintegration  are  the 
differentiae  of  time ;  not  entering  and  leaving  the  self.  And  this 
growth  and  disintegration  we  observe  in  nature.  The  elements 
which  arise  in  nature  may  also  arise  into  the  self,  and  their  decay 
may  be  a  decay  in  both.  Not  coming  and  going  in  consciousness, 
but  coming  and  going  at  all,  make  up  the  essence  of  time. 

Yet  not  everything  which  we  associate  with  time  belongs  to 
nature  apart  from  consciousness.  In  nature  there  is  no  memory 
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or  expectation.  The  memory  which  Hering  supposed  to  be  a 
universal  property  of  living  matter  is  not  really  this.  Habit  and 
heredity  produce  another  like  the  old,  they  do  not  preserve  the 
old.  Or,  if  they  preserve  the  old,  it  is  that  which  is  universal  in 
the  old,  not  the  individual.  Memory  alone  preserves  what  is 
individual  in  the  past.  For  in  memory  alone,  through  a  part 
that  remains,  is  meant  the  individual  whole  which,  by  being 
meant,  is  so  far  conserved. 

Likewise,  in  nature  there  is  no  foresight  or  expectation.  Again 
what  seems  to  be  this  is  not  really  such.  The  blackberry  bush 
will  put  forth  its  thorns  just  the  same  when  sheltered  in  the  cul- 
tivated garden.  Nature  cannot  foresee  any  specific  event. 
Nature's  foresight  is  habit  or  a  vague  foreboding.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  consciousness  to  predict. 

Since  nature  has  no  memory  or  expectation,  the  Bergsonian 
thesis  that  she  has  no  duration  is  sustained.  What  in  nature 
corresponds  to  the  sense  of  duration  is,  as  we  shall  see,  correla- 
tion. The  sense  of  duration  is  a  purely  psychical  complex  made 
up  of  memories,  expectations,  and  comparisons.  A  full  discus- 
sion and  test  of  this  we  reserve  for  another  place.  Yet  this 
truth  does  not  involve  the  non-temporal  character  of  nature.  Not 
duration,  but  growth  and  decay,  are  the  real  temporal  facts,  and 
these,  as  we  have  seen,  are  facts  of  nature. 

Time,  then,  belongs  to  nature  and  to  consciousness;  but  it 
does  not  belong  to  all  that  is.  All  ideal  and  universal  objects,  all 
mathematical  and  logical  entities,  are  eternal  and  non-temporal. 
For  they  do  not  arise  and  perish,  they  are  not  subject  to  change. 
To  be  sure,  our  knowledge  of  them  begins  at  a  certain  date,  grows, 
or  fades  away.  What  we  think  of  them  changes  as  we  change. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  number  system  has  altered  since  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  doubtless  Cantor  and  Russell  and  Dedekind 
have  not  taught  us  all  that  we  are  yet  to  learn.  Yet  the  number 
series  does  not  change,  and  its  elements,  although  ordered  in  a 
way  somewhat  similar  to  the  moments  of  time,  are  not  tempor- 
ally one  before  the  other.  Only  our  consciousness  of  it  is  tem- 
poral; as  when,  for  example,  we  count,  becoming  aware  first  of 
one,  then  of  two,  and  so  on,  each  element  being  past  when  the 
next  is  present.  No  analysis  of  the  numbers  themselves  would 
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yield  any  hint  of  change,  or  of  the  distinctions  of  past,  present,  or 
future.  To  be  sure,  they  might  all  be  present  at  a  given  date  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  being  with  a  sufficiently  wide  span  of  atten- 
tion. But  this  would  not  make  them  in  themselves  present  or  give 
them  any  time  relations,  since  they  might  also  be  present  to  an 
earlier  or  later  state  of  consciousness.  The  like  is  true  of  all  con- 
ceptual objects.  But  to  this  subject  we  shall  return  at  the  end 
of  this  monograph. 

3.  THE  PROPERTIES  OP  TIME 

So  far  we  have  considered  time  chiefly  as  a  character  of  the 
immediately  known  inner  life.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
time  is  not  merely  subjective.  It  is  a  category  of  nature  as  well. 
We  have  yet  to  determine  the  universal  properties  of  time,  and 
especially  those  of  that  portion  which  particularly  concerns  us — 
the  past. 

That  time  is  a  series  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  change.  Con- 
sider again  the  burning  of  a  candle.  One  given  length  exists, 
then  another,  then  another.  There  is  a  disappearance  or  an  in- 
flux of  elements,  one  after  the  other.  The  process  of  change 
occurs  in  stages,  each  whole  situation  constituting  an  instant, 
serialized  by  a  transitive,  asymmetrical  relation.  The  process, 
we  have  stated,  is  constituted  by  the  influx  or  efflux  of  elements — 
but  of  what  is  it  a  process  ?  What  changes  ?  Whatsover  remains 
identical  throughout  various  stages  is  the  thing  which  changes. 
We  speak  of  a  changing  candle  because  there  is  a  visible  identity 
in  the  phenomenon.  In  general,  a  "thing"  changes  when  ele- 
ments are  added  to  or  subtracted  from  a  stable  part.  The  self 
is  an  example.  The  instants  of  a  man's  biography  are  successive 
psychical  wholes.  His  identity,  that  which  makes  it  possible  to 
speak  of  "him"  at  all,  is  the  mass  of  organic  sensations,  feelings, 
and  purposes,  which  focally  or  marginally  are  with  him  always. 
He  grows  with  the  increment  of  experiences  and  decays  with 
their  disintegration.  The  union  of  identity  with  diversity  in 
change  is,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  self,  an  experiential  fact. 

In  characterizing  growth  as  an  "addition,"  and  decay  as  a 
"subtraction,"  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  any  particular  view  of 
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the  kind  of  whole  which  a  thing  or  a  self  forms,  least  of  all  that 
it  is  a  mere  "sum  of  parts."  The  whole  in  question  may  have 
any  organization  you  please.  Whatsoever  its  structure,  and  what- 
ever its  mode  of  assimilation,  something  will  be  added  to  it  in 
growth,  and  something  taken  from  it  in  decay.  This  is  the  most 
general  description  of  the  process. 

Bradley 's  well-known  view,  that  change  is  a  contradictory  con- 
cept because  identity  and  diversity  cannot  be  united,  has  been 
refuted,  we  believe,  by  Eussell.  Bradley 's  argument,  briefly 
stated,  is  this.  Let  a  given  cross-section  of  the  change-process  of 
anything  be  a.  Let  a  remain  identical  while  b  is  added.  Then 
that  stage  will  be  a  -}-  &.  a,  we  say,  has  changed  into  a  -+-  b.  But 
what  is  a  that  has  remained  identical  ?  b  cannot  be  simply  juxta- 
posed. Its  adjunction  must  have  effected  some  alteration  in  a. 
Let  us  then  rewrite  a  as  a  -f  /?,  a  being  that  part  which  has  re- 
mained identical,  (3  being  that  novel  part  introduced  into  a  by 
the  change.  But  clearly,  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  a  in  re- 
lation to  /?.  Hence  we  must  find  a  new  expression  for  a, — and  so 
on  without  end. 

Bradley  has  here  given  us,  I  think,  a  true  description  of 
our  procedure  in  the  conceptual  dealing  with  pervasive  change. 
Growth  is  no  mere  accretion  from  the  outside.  Change  is  contin- 
uous, and  often  centripetal  into  the  very  core.  All  parts  may 
be  affected,  even  the  most  minute.  We  may  not  be  able  to  ob- 
serve the  change,  yet  it  probably  exists.  Nevertheless — herein  is 
contained  the  answer  to  Bradley — identity  as  well  as  difference  is 
omnipresent  here.  Distinguish  forever  in  the  fashion  illus- 
trated, yet  you  will  always  find  identity.  You  can  no  more  get 
rid  of  it  than  you  can  reach  the  end  of  an  infinite  series.  It  is 
a  fact  that  will  pursue  you.  Of  course,  empirically,  you  will  be 
unable  longer  to  find  diversity;  at  last  the  identity  will  seem  to 
be  pure.  Pure  or  not,  it  will  always  be  there.  And  the  infinite 
progress,  although  practically  inconvenient,  is  logically  harmless. 

Time,  then,  is  a  series.  What  are  its  properties?  (1)  In 
the  first  place,  the  series  is  simple.  If  one  takes  one's  stand 
upon  the  individual  consciousness,  this  is  obvious.  Its  sim- 
plicity is  that  of  our  unified  inner  life.  Change  is  here  incident 
to  a  single  whole.  But  time  is  no  mere  individual  affair,  relative 
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to  each  biography.  There  are  many  temporal  processes,  but  only 
one  time.  Time  is  the  series  which  results  from  their  correla- 
tion, and  this  series  is  simple.  What  is  the  principle  of  the 
correlation  ? 

The  principle  is  this — those  stages  of  different  processes  are 
contemporaneous  which  exist,  or  existed,  together.  To  ask  what 
events  are  contemporaneous  with  a  given  existing  event  is  to  ask, 
what  other  events  exist?  The  time  order  of  events  which  are 
under  direct  observation  is  set  up  very  simply.  Those  which  we 
observe  to  exist  constitute  a  "now,"  or  moment.  Coexistence  is 
observable  just  as  the  collineation  of  points  on  a  line.  One  can 
observe,  for  example,  the  coexistence  of  various  bodily  sensations. 
These  events  pass  away.  This  is  also  a  matter  of  observation. 
Other  events  coexist,  displacing  these,  which  are  perhaps  remem- 
bered. The  relation  of  before  and  after  is  then  plainly  estab- 
lished. 

The  co-presence  and  the  succession  of  events  are  thus  matters 
of  observation.  Memory,  apart  from  error,  will  of  course  reflect 
this.  When  events  cannot  be  observed  and  remembered,  their  co- 
presence  and  succession  have  to  be  established  by  analogy  and 
induction.  Only  thus,  for  example,  can  the  time  relations  of 
geological  strata  or  organic  fossils  be  discovered.  Here  we  reason 
on  the  basis  of  coexistences  and  sequences  directly  observable. 

Time  is  nothing  apart  from  processes.  Time  is  simply  the 
abstract  for  their  correlation  and  ordering.  The  elements  of 
individual  series  are  levelled  with  others  through  coexistence ;  the 
order  in  which  they  exist  or  do  not  exist,  their  order  in  arising 
and  perishing,  is  their  time  order. 

Russell 9  has  objected  to  all  so-called  relativistic  views  of  time 
on  the  ground  that  since  events  form  a  many-one  series — many 
events  being  co-present  at  a  single  time — they  cannot  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  and  merely  correlated,  but  must  derive  their 
order  from  the  order  of  an  objective  and  absolute  time,  a  se- 
quence not  deducible  from  them.  Co-presence,  from  this  point  of 
view,  means  co-presence  at  a  given  time,  and  so  implies  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  time.  Events  are  correlated  by  relation  to 
time — time  is  not  the  abstract  for  their  correlation. 


»  "Is  Position  in  Space  and  Time  Absolute  or  Eelative?"    Mind,  July, 
1901. 
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There  is  both  truth  and  error  in  this  view.  It  is  wrong  in 
supposing  that  co-presence  implies  time.  As  we  have  seen,  co- 
existence is  primary,  "co-presence  at  a  given  time"  presupposes 
that  the  order  of  coexistences  has  already  been  established.  A 
given  moment  is  nothing  but  a  level  of  events.  Events  are  co- 
present  simply  because  they  coexist  or  have  coexisted.  The 
moment '  *  at  which ' '  is  determinable  solely  with  reference  to  other 
levels  of  coexistence,  either  as  preceding  or  succeeding.  Yet 
Russell  is  right  in  insisting  that  time  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
point  of  view.  Processes  are  not  independent  of  each  other,  for 
the  principle  of  their  correlation  cannot  be  deduced  from  any 
single  one.  They  are  levelled  through  the  possession  of  a  com- 
mon character,  coexistence,  and  serialized  through  objective  rela- 
tions of  succession.  Even  to  possess  a  common  character  is  to 
be  mutually  related,  and  to  be  related  is  to  be  subject  to  an 
objective  law  independent  of  the  point  of  view  of  each.  Hence 
time  is  not  merely  the  "form  of  the  inner  sense,"  but  an  objective 
series  of  levels  of  inner  senses.  The  levels  are  the  instants  or  mo- 
ments of  time.  Events  or  wholes,  stages  in  individual  processes, 
are  levelled  with  others  through  the  relation  of  coexistence ;  they 
form  a  single  series  of  levels  because  the  levels  are  one  before 
another  in  a  determinate  order. 

No  difficulty  is  incurred  by  this  view  of  time  as  a  series  of 
levels  of  coexistent  phases  of  experience,  from  the  fact  of  dif- 
ferences in  their  so-called  rates  of  change.  In  order  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  one  must  apprehend  the  status  of  duration  as  a 
character  of  objective  time.  I  have  already  asserted  that  iD 
nature  there  is  no  sense  of  duration.  This  is,  in  fact,  wholly  sub- 
jective. It  depends  on  attention,  interest,  expectation,  etc.  It 
is  a  feeling  which  accompanies  the  existence  of  elements  in  con- 
sciousness in  relation  to  other  elements.  Objectively,  it  is  wholly 
a  matter  of  correlation.  An  element  endures  or  lasts  long  when 
it  is  coexistent  with  the  emergence  and  passage  of  many  other 
elements.  One  process  is  slower  than  another  when  to  a  few 
stages  of  the  former  there  are  correlated  many  of  the  latter. 
For  example,  to  say  that  the  sun  takes  twelve  times  as  long  to 
complete  its  orbit  as  the  moon  does  hers,  is  simply  to  define  a 
correlation  between  twelve  series  of  positions  denned  by  the  revo- 
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lutions  of  the  moon  and  one  series  of  positions  defined  by  the 
revolution  of  the  sun.  As  Mach  has  suggested,  to  say  that  a 
process  ' '  takes  time, ' '  as,  for  instance,  the  cooling  of  a  body  does, 
is  to  say  that  a  series  of  heat  values  is  dependent  functionally 
on  other  such  series  in  surrounding  bodies  and,  indirectly,  on 
the  position  of  the  sun,  and,  in  fact,  on  every  other  series  of  events 
in  the  universe.  To  have  to  wait  for  an  event,  to  say  of  it  that 
a  certain  length  of  time  will  elapse  before  it  appears,  means  that 
certain  other  phenomena  will  inevitably  intervene  to  conscious- 
ness. Objectively,  time  is  just  the  order  of  the  correlation  of 
facts. 

It  would  be  a  misapprehension  of  the  view  here  defended  to 
suppose  that  it  assumed  the  independence  of  processes.  There 
is  only  one  process,  just  as  there  is  only  one  time.  The  one 
existence-stream  wells  up  inside  the  relatively  isolated  centers 
of  experience,  and  may  be  artificially  divided  into  many  distinct 
natural  eddies.  Yet,  in  truth,  nature  and  consciousness  overlap, 
and  all  nature  is  one  flux.  From  changes  in  one  apparently 
isolated  series  can  be  determined  changes  in  another.  The  so- 
called  spatial  distance  of  one  from  another  is  usually  a  condition 
of  lateness  in  such  dependent  changes,  that  is,  it  involves  that 
if  Z>  in  center  n  depend  on  a  in  center  m  a  whole  series  of  other 
changes  will  precede  in  n  and  m.  Hence,  since  nature  is  a  whole 
and  there  are  no  independent  processes,  one  might,  as  Mach  has 
shown,  replace  t  in  physical  equations  by  the  path  of  the  sun, 
or  by  any  other  continuous  and  parallel  process,  provided  one 
could  discover  the  law  of  the  concomitant  variations.  And,  of 
course,  this  is  what,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  done.  The  t 
of  physical  equations,  like  all  other  expressions  for  so-called  abso- 
lute time,  is  just  a  symbol  for  the  correlation  of  events,  usually 
with  the  sun.  For  the  proof  of  this,  one  has  only  to  refer  to  the 
works  of  Mach,  Ostwald,  Poincare,  and  Stallo. 

If  our  view  of  time  be  correct,  Bradley 's  supposition  that 
there  might  be  many  time  series  is  futile.  His  appeal  to  the 
varieties  of  personal  experience,  we  have  already  disposed  of. 
Even  if  there  were  experiences  entirely  remote  from  ours,  they 
would  belong  to  the  same  time.  For  they  would  either  exist  or 
not  exist ;  their  comings  and  goings  would  necessarily  align  them 
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with  ours.  Since  existence  and  non-existence  are  distinctions  ab- 
solute, all-pervasive,  and  single,  so,  as  time  is  based  on  these  dis- 
tinctions, time  itself  is  absolute,  all  pervasive,  and  single.  Of 
any  remote  experience  we  should  only  need  to  ask,  does  it  exist, 
and  it  would  thereby  be  levelled  with  whatever  experience  of  ours 
existed.  Appeal  to  the  apparent  manifoldness  of  the  time  of 
fiction  is  irrelevant.  Real  time  can  be  predicted  only  of  what 
exists  or  has  existed. 

(2)  In  our  own  experience,  time  is  sensibly  continuous.10  Even 
the  phenomena  of  sleep  and  swooning  are  only  apparent  excep- 
tions. For  our  immediate  experience,  these  are  changes,  not  lapses, 
in  consciousness.  Introspection  has  no  means  of  answering  Locke 's 
question,  whether  the  soul  always  thinks.  Left  to  itself  in  its 
backward  search,  it  can  find  only  experiences  succeeding  one  an- 
other. One  could  not  experience  a  lapse  in  consciousness;  for 
to  do  so  would  require  that  one  should  experience  one's  own 
non-existence — the  very  conception  of  which  is  contradictory. 
One  could  not  find  a  lapse  by  mere  memory,  for  to  do  so  would 
require  that  one  should  find  emptiness;  now  to  find  emptiness 
presupposes  that  one  is  already  aware  of  the  being  of  something 
that  has  boundaries  between  which  there  might  be  a  filling;  but 
aside  from  sophistication  gained  elsewhere,  consciousness  is  un- 
aware of  boundaries  in  the  stream  of  its  own  life.  We  come  to 
believe  in  gaps,  first,  from  the  reports  of  our  fellow  men  who 
tell  us  that  time  was,  that  is,  that  their  own  life  was  awake  and 
moving,  while  we  were  still  and  asleep.  Through  correlating 
individual  streams  of  consciousness  we  see  that  to  elements  of 
one  there  correspond  no  elements  of  others.  The  observation  that 
recurrent  physical  processes  have  seemingly  skipped  those  inter- 
mediaries which  we  expect  normally  to  occur,  confirms  our  belief. 
We  prefer  to  regard  our  own  lives  as  discontinuous  rather  than 
nature's,  because  we  have  learned  to  think  of  her  as  having  an 
existence  and  habit  independent,  and  superior  to  our  own.  Thus 
even  if  there  are  gaps  in  the  individual  experience — empty  spaces 
in  the  lives  of  each — time  is  not  thereby  rendered  discontinuous. 
For  if,  correlated  with  these,  there  exists  any  experience  of  other 


10  See  Ostwald,  Naturphilosophie,  Fiinfte  Vorlesung,  on  which  our  account 
is  largely  dependent. 
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men  or  of  nature  which  is  continuous,  time  is  continuous  also; 
for  time  is  just  the  order  of  whatever  experiences  there  happen 
to  have  been.  Hence  there  can  be  time  between  phases  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  but  "no  time  between  time."  Even  if  the 
universe  were  to  fall  asleep  and  then  waken,  there  would  be  no 
lapse  of  time :  for  there  is  no  time  where  there  is  no  existence ; 
the  waking  would  follow  immediately  on  the  sleep ;  it  would  be 
merely  another  experience,  contiguous  with  the  world's  last 
dream. 

Within  our  individual  conscious  experience  itself  there  are 
no  reasons  for  regarding  time  as  continuous  in  the  mathematical 
sense.  We  certainly  cannot  discover  by  introspection  an  in- 
finity of  elements.  And  such  an  infinity  would  not  make  com- 
pletely intelligible  what  we  mean  by  the  felt  continuity  of  con- 
sciousness. Time,  in  the  inner  life,  is  continuous  as  sensible 
space  is.  Our  conviction  that  it  is  continuous  in  the  mathematical 
sense  is  due  to  our  measurement  of  it  by  physical  processes.  We 
assume  that  physical  processes  are  mathematically  continuous, 
because  we  assume  that  space  over  which  motion  proceeds  is 
continuous.  But  no  one,  of  course,  has  ever  observed  continuity 
either  in  space  or  in  motion.  The  assumption  of  continuity  helps 
us  to  predict;  it  works  well  in  our  science,  hence  our  belief. 
The  sensible  continuity  of  time  involves  at  least  connexity,  ab- 
sence of  breaks ;  that  is,  that  between  any  two  parts  of  the  series, 
if  there  is  anything,  it  is  always  part  of  the  series,  and,  further, 
that  no  discrete  elements  can  be  found.  Those  who  regard  time 
as  discontinuous  are  idealists  who  base  their  conviction  on  the  dis- 
continuity of  the  pulses  of  attention.  But  they  neglect  the  entire 
sphere  of  inattention.  When  this  is  taken  into  view,  consciousness 
has  the  continuity  described — it  has  no  breaks,  and,  during  wak- 
ing at  least,  "  fills  "  time. 

In  the  subtle  little  book,  Les  donnees  immediates  de  la  con- 
science, the  serial  view  of  time  has  received  an  acute  critique  at 
the  hands  of  Bergson.  The  argument  is,  we  think,  fatal  to  any 
conception  of  time  as  a  punctual  series,  in  which  any  element 
which  occupies  a  given  position  is  necessarily  excluded  from  every 
other.  What  Bergson  has  called  la  penetration  mutuelle  des 
elements,  the  existence  of  elements  in  both  past  and  present,  is, 
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as  we  have  seen,  an  indubitable  fact  of  memory,  and  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  punctual  image.  Yet,  because  time  is  not 
a  punctual  series,  it  is  not  therefore  no  series  at  all.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  being  of  stages  in  all  change,  stages  which 
do  form  a  series  of  some  kind.  Consider  only  the  growth  of  an 
organism,  motion,  our  familiar  burning  candle,  the  flight  of  a 
man's  thoughts.  The  stages  here  are  not  mere  conceptual  sec- 
tions in  a  homogeneous  unit ;  they  are  real ;  that  is,  they  corres- 
pond to  something  actual — the  successive  emergence  and  decay 
of  elements.  Justice  is  not  done  to  this  aspect  of  time  in  Berg- 
son's  treatment.  Yet  it  is  quite  as  fundamental  as  that  upon 
which  he  insists — the  conservation  of  the  past.  Both  aspects  are 
essential  to  a  complete  view. 

There  are  other  illustrations  of  series  besides  that  of  the 
points  on  a  line.  There  is  a  very  simple  spatial  one,  which  illus- 
trates many  features  of  the  time  series.  Consider  a  series  of 
overlapping  areas  of  various  sizes.  Here  parts  of  space  exist 
identically  in  various  areas.  Yet  the  latter  may  be  arranged  in 
a  continuous  series.  Each  position,  that  is,  each  whole  area,  is 
unique,  but  the  parts  of  areas  are  not  all  so;  some  will  run 
through  the  entire  series.  The  positions  will  be  distinguished  by 
possessing  or  not  possessing  elements  which  do  not  or  do  belong 
to  the  others.  The  properties  of  time  are  parallel.  The  " events" 
are  unique,  that  is,  the  whole  stages  or  cross-sections  of  a  process. 
But  the  elements  of  these  are  not  unique,  they  are  repeated  in 
various  wholes,  exist  at  various  ' '  times. ' '  The  wholes  are  always 
different,  but  the  elements  may  not  be  unique.  Take  the  self  as 
an  illustration.  It  begins  its  career  as  a  definite  whole  of  ele- 
ments. Growth  consists  in  the  continual  modification  of  this 
through  the  loss  of  some  elements  and  the  gain  of  others.  Self- 
identity  may  be  more  or  less.  After  maturity,  for  example,  it  is 
probably  greater  than  before  and  after  puberty;  yet  there  is 
always  some  of  it.  Thus  the  organic  sensations  are  largely  iden- 
tical "over-night,"  and  the  thoughts  of  the  morrow  may  be  the 
same  as  those  of  yesterday. 

Similar  facts  are  patent  when  we  consider  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual but  the  social  temporal  process.  It  is  the  totality  of  the 
material  assimilated  by  each  generation  which  is  different.  Yet 
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the  social  heritage  is  an  accumulation — there  is  a  fund  of  iden- 
tity around  which  accretions  form.  But  the  whole  is  not  con- 
served. Each  invention  by  displacing  other  things,  either  in  use 
or  interest,  destroys  something.  The  temporal  process  is  conser- 
vative, constructive,  and  destructive. 

Our  conception  of  time  removes  a  difficulty  involved  in  our 
epistemology.  The  problem  was,  If  memory  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  report  actually  present  us  with  the  past,  how  can  that 
which  they  present  exist  at  two  times?  Our  view  shows  how  we 
can  "get  the  past  over  again,"  not,  to  be  sure,  the  complete 
past,  but  part  of  it.  It  shows  that  present  and  past  are  not 
wholly  incompatible.  Hence,  even  if  ideally  adequate  knowledge 
involving  reinstatement  of  its  total  object  be  here  impossible, 
knowledge  is  still  possible. 

Here  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  interdependence  of 
ontology  and  epistemology.  The  conception  of  time  as  a  linear 
spatial  series  plainly  involves  a  purely  representative  theory  of 
knowledge  of  the  past.  Each  mental  state  must  be  unique  and 
hence  can  know  only  through  being  similar  to  the  past.  This  is 
the  view  of  time  accepted  by  the  ordinary  scientific  psychology. 
We  now  know  that  it  is  not  at  all  inevitable  and  that  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  facts  of  self-identity  and  memory. 

It  would  be  objected  to  our  view,  that  an  element  cannot  exist 
at  two  times,  for  in  order  to  do  so  it  would  have  to  maintain  its 
identity  despite  its  entrance  into  new  relationships.  And,  so  it 
is  claimed,  a  thing  cannot  be  identical  in  a  new  context.  This 
objection  rests  upon  the  view  of  relations  as  internal.  We  have 
already  replied  to  it.  Partial  identity  despite  change  of  relation- 
ships is  a  fact  of  immediate  experience.  I  am  partly  the  same 
as  man  and  as  child,  before  and  after  entering  into  civic  relation- 
ships. We  repeat,  no  logic  can  invalidate  the  truth  of  such  ex- 
periences. For  a  logical  defense  of  the  external  view  of  relations 
and  critique  of  the  internal,  I  must  again  refer  to  Russell. 

(3)  That  time  has  direction,  is  deducible  from  the  universal 
character  of  conscious  experience,  whose  form  it  is.  We  have 
already  laid  stress  on  the  appreciable  aspects  of  this:  the  sense 
of  novelty,  of  the  breaking  in  of  new  contents  upon  the  self  and 
the  passing  of  the  old,  of  the  direction  of  the  will,  which  estab- 
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lishes  the  teleological  order.  To  those  who  believe  in  the  eternal 
existence  of  the  whole  of  time,  time-sense  is,  of  course,  wholly 
of  an  appreciable  and  subjective  character.  But  to  those  who 
believe  that  only  a  single  present  exists,  the  time-direction  is 
an  irreducible  character  of  the  irreducible  fact  of  becoming.  It 
rests  on  the  asymmetry  of  the  relations  before  and  after  of  be- 
coming. The  fact  of  coming  into  existence  and  passing  out  of 
existence  in  an  order  is  the  fact  of  time-direction. 

(4)  The  most  impressive,  emotionally,  of  all  the  characters  of 
time,  is  perhaps  that  of  its  lack  of  double  points.  No  moment 
is  at  once  past  and  future  to  any  other.  Each  divides  the  others 
into  two  mutually  exclusive  classes,  the  past  and  the  future. 
Time  does  not  at  any  point  turn  back  on  its  course.  Time  is 
irreversible,  the  past  is  irrevocable.  In  memory  we  may  call 
back  some  of  the  past,  but  the  complete  past  returns  not  again. 
Hence  the  sadness  of  the  time  process. 

Mach  and  Ostwald  derive  our  belief  in  the  irreversibility  of 
time  from  such  processes  as  wearing  out,  decay,  growing  old, 
the  dissipation  of  heat,  and  so  on.  There  are  no  truly  reversible 
or  recurrent  processes  in  nature.  Cyclical  processes  and  so-called 
recurrent  processes  are  only  apparently  such.  The  coexistence 
of  the  unlike  phases  of  other  such  processes  and  of  irreversible 
processes  renders  these  processes  also,  because  of  the  unity  of 
nature,  really  non-recurrent.  But  our  belief  is,  I  think,  more 
deeply  and  inwardly  grounded.  Time  order,  we  have  seen,  is 
identical  with  the  order  of  co-present  experiences.  And  it  is 
from  the  law  of  our  inner  life  that  we  feel  assured  that  the  past 
cannot  wholly  recur.  For  the  past  to  become  our  future  we 
should  have  to  be  boys  again,  we  with  our  sophistication  and 
sober  purposes  should  have  to  be  innocent  and  playful.  And  this, 
of  course,  could  not  be.  We  might  know  the  past  boy  that  we 
were,  just  as  we  know  another  boy  now,  but  we  could  not  be  that 
boy,  any  more  than  we  can  be  this  boy.  For  to  be  a  boy  depends 
on  having  just  those  limitations  which  would  be  destroyed  if  our 
being  should  flow  together  with  his.  Knowledge  and  ignorance 
cannot  coexist.  One  cannot  be  exactly  what  one  is  and  some- 
thing else  besides. 
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The  continuity  of  the  change-process  and  the  identity  of  the 
self  through  change  thus  prevent  any  sudden  recurrence  of  the 
past.  But  might  not  the  reinstatement  of  the  past  be  gradual? 
Only  an  immediate  following  of  the  past  moment  upon  a  present 
one  is  rendered  impossible  through  continuity.  Suppose  the  lost 
elements  gradually  to  be  replaced  and  the  new  ones  as  gradually 
to  fall  away,  might  not,  after  sufficient  time,  the  old  actually 
recur,  not  in  my  life  or  yours,  but  in  that  of  our  children  ?  Might 
not  various  areas  of  our  illustration  be  repeated,  not  once  only, 
but  often,  in  the  course  of  time 's  infinity  ?  Like  the  arts,  civiliza- 
tions might  be  lost  and  found  many  times.  The  ancient  myths 
of  the  cyclical  course  of  the  world,  of  transmigration  and  re- 
incarnation, would  be  confirmed.  There  would  be  a  sort  of  univer- 
sal alternation  of  generations.  The  same  roles  in  the  drama  of  the 
world  would  be  impersonated  many  times  by  different  actors. 
Why  is  the  familiar  image  of  time  a  straight  line  rather  than  a 
cubic  ? 

Apart  from  any  a  priori  ground  for  the  belief  in  the  unique- 
ness of  the  moments  or  stages  of  the  time-process,  our  conviction 
of  it  rests  on  a  generalization  supported  by  the  entire  range  of 
our  experience.  The  actual  laws  of  the  world  speak  universally 
in  its  favor.  Nowhere,  in  either  space  or  time,  do  we  meet  with 
the  exact  similarity  of  any  demonstrable  whole.  Parts  of  a  whole 
will  be  found  alike,  but  invariably  others  will  differ.  Owing  to 
the  well-grounded  inference  of  the  interaction  of  all  existents, 
in  order  for  any  considerable  part  of  a  contemporaneous  world 
to  be  exactly  like  any  part  of  a  preceding  epoch,  two  entire  cross- 
sections  of  time  would  have  to  be  alike.  The  improbability  of 
this  is  enormous. 

Yet,  besides  these  empirical  grounds,  there  is  an  a  priori  one 
for  the  uniqueness  of  moments.  By  an  a  priori  ground  I  mean 
one  based  upon  the  nature  of  experience  as  such.  Experience 
is  living,  organic ;  its  changes  are  pervasive  and  cumulative ;  and 
although  it  may  decline,  and  fall  back  to  the  general  character  of 
a  preceding  stage,  the  new  stage  will  nevertheless  bear  traces  of 
the  intervening  development  which  will  differentiate  it  from  the 
earlier  similar  one.  A  difference  in  position  in  the  temporal 
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series  necessitates  a  difference  in  character,  just  because  each  over- 
lies the  whole  range  of  the  preceding.  To  suppose  that  two 
moments  are  exactly  alike  except  for  position,  involves  a  contra- 
diction ;  for  their  character  depends  on  their  position. 

The  impossibility  of  the  retention  of  the  complete  past  in  the 
present,  or  the  recurrence  of  any  past  moment  as  a  new  future, 
prevents  in  any  metaphysically  sympathetic  heart  full  feeling  for 
the  optimism  of  progress.  We  can  progress  only  through  destroy- 
ing. The  new  is  perhaps  better  than  the  old.  Still  the  old  was 
good  and  its  pure  and  integral  value  is  irrevocably  lost. 

(5)  Last,  we  have  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  the  past 
had  no  beginning,  and  that  the  future  will  have  no  end.  The 
universality  of  this  belief  is  rather  weakened  by  the  prevalence 
of  creation  stories.  Yet  it  seems  doubtful  if  any  beginning  of 
time  was  thought  of  by  these  myth-makers.  After  all,  the  gods 
or  chaos  existed  previously. 

Philosophers  have  attempted  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  a 
first  moment  of  time.  To  suppose  a  first  moment,  it  is  said,  is 
to  suppose  a  time  when  time  was  not.  Yet  this  argument  is 
obviously  sophistical,  for  it  really  presupposes  the  infinity  of 
time,  which  is  the  point  in  dispute.  The  hypothesis  was  not  that 
of  a  beginning  of  time  in  time,  but  of  a  beginning  of  time  at  all. 
By  the  hypothesis  there  was  nothing  before  the  first  moment; 
indeed,  it  is  illegitimate  to  speak  of  before  at  all  except  after  the 
first  moment.  This  reasoning  becomes  more  cogent  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  apart  from  events  in  time,  that  is,  apart  from  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  time.  Individual  subjective  time  certainly  has 
a  beginning  at  or  near  conception,  and  an  end  at  death. 

The  arguments  against  an  infinite  past  are  equally  falla- 
cious. The  chief  of  these  is  Kant's,  contained  in  the  First  Antin- 
omy. To  suppose  an  infinite  past  is  to  suppose  that  at  each 
moment  an  infinite  time  had  elapsed;  but  this  would  mean  that 
an  infinite  series  had  been  completed.  "But  the  infinity  of  a 
series  consists  in  this,  that  it  can  never  be  completed  by  a  suc- 
cessive synthesis."  Lotze  has  given  a  correct  answer  to  this 
argument:  "It  is  not  with  itself  that  the  endlessness  of  time  is 
in  contradiction,  but  only  with  our  effort  to  include  its  infinite 
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progress  in  a  finite  one  of  the  same  kind."11  We,  to  be  sure,  can- 
not count  an  infinite  series,  we  cannot  embrace  the  whole  in  any 
successive  synthesis,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  an  infinite  does 
not  exist.  And  there  is  nothing  contradictory  in  supposing  that 
at  each  moment  an  infinite  series  has  preceded.  The  possibility 
of  a  series  with  a  last  but  no  first  member  is  demonstrated  by  the 
example  of  the  series  of  negative  whole  numbers. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  is  the  ancient  and  sufficient  reason  against 
the  supposition  of  a  first  moment.  We  know  of  no  origination 
which  is  not  an  outgrowrth,  the  coming  to  be  of  which  was  deter- 
mined by  an  existent.  It  was  thus  that  our  own  experience  was 
born,  it  is  thus  that  natural  products  are  made.  For  a  similar 
reason,  the  universe  can  have  no  end.  The  disintegration  of  an 
existent  is  ultimately  due  to  the  onslaught  of  another,  it  is  a 
sequence  of  conflict,  out  of  which  one  element  always  rises  a  victor. 
Destruction  is  relative  to  growth  or  persistence.  We  have  only 
to  think  of  the  death  of  the  organism,  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
attack  of  exterior  forces  which  feed  on  its  destruction.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  any  simple  element  should,  in  itself,  perish. 
A  whole  can  perish  only  through  the  conflict  of  its  own  elements 
or  a  conflict  with  external  forces.  But  in  each  case  some  elements 
are  rendered  more  stable  in  existence:  in  the  former,  certain  of 
its  own ;  in  the  latter,  part  of  its  environment.  The  inner  decay 
of  the  simple  and  the  harmonious  is  impossible.  Suicide  is  no 
exception.  Hence  the  universe  can  never  come  to  an  end.  For 
of  external  enemies  there  are  none,  and  inner  disruption  of  some 
of  its  parts  is  relative  to  the  growth  of  the  rest.  Since  existence 
has  been  always,  time  also  has  been  always,  and  since  existence 
shall  be  always,  so  shall  time. 


nLotze,  Metaphysics,  Bosanquet's  translation,  p.  245,  octavo  edition. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  METAPHYSICAL  STATUS  OF  THE  PAST 

In  our  account  of  time  we  have  assumed  the  common-sense 
view  that  only  the  "present"  exists.  For  that  view,  time  is  not 
an  existent  whole.  Only  a  part  exists.  The  distinction  between 
past  and  present  is  both  relative  and  absolute:  relative,  since 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  moment  all  preceding  moments  are 
past;  absolute,  since  one  and  only  one  of  such  points  of  view 
exists,  or  is  present  in  the  pregnant  sense  of  the  term. 

Metaphysics  cannot  take  the  non-existence  of  the  past  for 
granted.  Perhaps  the  belief  of  common-sense  is  a  prejudice. 
May  not  the  distinction  between  past  and  present  be  purely 
relative?  In  other  words,  may  not  the  present,  or  "now,"  be  a 
logical  variable,  applicable  to  any  moment  and  so  to  all  moments, 
rather  than  to  one  only,  and  that  a  changing  one?  We  have 
tacitly  assumed  that  becoming  and  disintegration  are  ultimate 
facts;  perhaps  they  are  illusions,  perhaps  the  universe  is  time- 
lessly  or  time-inclusively  actual. 

In  recent  times  the  view  of  common-sense  has  been  impugned 
as  a  piece  of  popular  and  false  metaphysics,  and  the  whole  time 
series  regarded  as  actual.  The  distinction  between  past  and 
future  is  wholly  relative,  it  is  declared.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  each  moment  the  others  are  either  past  or  future,  but  no  one 
point  of  view  is  truer  than  another.  The  experiences  of  passing 
away  and  of  becoming  are  illusions.  The  past  and  future  are 
inaccessible,  not  non-existent.  "When  I  say,  my  past  is  gone,  my 
old  self  is  dead,  I  really  mean,  I  am  not  that  self,  that  self  is 
another  self.  In  fact,  ' '  all  that  is  past,  all  histories,  actions,  and 
states  of  our  earlier  time"  are,  not  to  be  sure  now,  but  then, 
"still  existing  and  happening,"  "and  every  individual  being  Sn 
has  alongside  of  itself  as  many  doubles,  S15  S2,  S3,  completing 
themselves  one  after  another,  as  it  counts  various  moments  in 
the  existence  which  it  seems  to  have  lived  through, '  '12  and,  so  we 


12  Lotze,  Metaphysics,  Bosanquet's  translation,  p.  258. 
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ought  to  add,  as  many  other  such  doubles  as  it  shall  live  through, 
to  and  including  the  one  that  dies.  Thus  there  is  no  real  loss 
or  gain  in  the  universe;  the  experiences  of  loss  and  gain  are 
experiences,  the  one  of  the  relative  inaccessibility  of  various 
moments  with  regard  to  one  another,  the  other  of  the  discovery 
of  new  contents.  Birth  to  the  one  to  whom  it  occurs  is  an  experi- 
ence, a  character  of  the  universe  which  simply  is,  eternally;  to 
the  onlooker  it  is  another  experience,  also  eternally  posited; 
death  means  simply  the  boundary  of  an  eternal  series  of 
experiences  which  have  a  common  character  or  bear  certain 
teleological  relations  to  one  another,  and  possibly  an  experience 
of  rebirth  and  memory  of  the  preceding  experiences  on  the  part 
of  another  moment  in  the  "future  life,"  also  eternally  actual. 
Thus  the  distinctions  of  past  and  future  are,  at  bottom,  equiva- 
lent to  the  distinction  between  existent  pulses  of  consciousness 
which  eternally  undergo  certain  experiences  with  regard  to  one 
another.  Nothing  really  moves  or  happens,  but  things  feel  as  if 
they  were  moving  or  happening. 

This  theory  is  often  regarded  as  having  a  decided  emotional 
advantage  over  the  common-sense  view.  But  if  we  realize  just 
what  the  theory  implies,  our  judgment  on  this  question  will 
depend  on  whether  we  are  optimistic  or  not.  For  not  only 
"forever  shalt  thou  love  and  she  be  fair"  and  all  the  glories  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  be  conserved  in  the  eternal,  but  also 
forever  shalt  thou  be  rejected,  and  all  the  crime  and  misery  of 
the  darkest  eras  be  enacted  and  bemoaned.  In  this  metaphysical 
city  of  the  dead,  all  evils  as  well  as  all  values  are  conserved. 

Essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  question 
is  the  realization  that  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  any  Brad- 
leian  existence  of  the  past,  in  a  transmuted  form,  within  an  abso- 
lute and  eternal  experience,  nor  with  its  existence  in  an  eternal 
and  time-inclusive  specious  present,  such  as  is  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Eoyce.  Our  past  experiences  transmuted,  or  even  simply  in- 
cluded within  the  absolute,  would  not  be  those  experiences  as  we 
lived  them.  An  experience  which  included  all  other  experiences 
would  be  another  than  they.  Our  inquiry  is  whether,  in  all  their 
limitation,  particularity,  and  exclusiveness,  the  past  moments  of 
experience  exist.  Our  question  is:  Does  the  infant's  cry  in  the 
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night  exist  in  all  its  felt  distress  and  ignorance? — not,  Does  it 
exist  as  known  or  seen  by  the  sympathetic  yet  satisfied  absolute  ? 
The  existence  of  the  one  is  different  from  the  existence  of  the 
other,  and  it  is  only  with  the  former  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

The  distinction  we  are  making  is  no  false  abstraction  of  the 
"mere  understanding."  It  is  one  which  we  have  to  make  in 
order  to  be  true  to  the  nature  of  consciousness  and  to  avoid  con- 
tradiction. It  is  impossible  to  hold  that  the  finite  consciousness 
is  a  part  of  the  eternal  moment.  For  to  the  finite  consciousness  a 
certain  limited  region  of  fact  (A)  is  known;  to  the  absolute  con- 
sciousness there  is  known  all  that  the  finite  consciousness  knows 
and  everything  else  (A  -|-  B).  But  it  is  impossible  to  know  the 
whole  and  only  a  part.  Knowledge  and  mere  ignorance  cannot 
be  united.  In  vain  does  one  appeal  to  the  transitional  experi- 
ences of  growing  in  knowledge,  or  to  the  double  consciousness 
apparently  present  in  remorse  and  correction  of  error.  For  here, 
although,  to  be  sure,  we  have  a  sort  of  combination  of  ignorance 
and  knowledge,  of  sin  and  virtue,  we  do  not  have  a  union  of 
mere  ignorance  and  knowledge,  mere  sin  and  virtue.  Unless  the 
world  realizes  a  contradiction,  mere  ignorance  and  knowledge  are 
never  combined.  I  cannot  commit  a  fault,  believing  it  to  be  a 
good  deed  and  doubting  not  of  the  truth  of  my  conviction — a 
common  experience — and  also  doubt.  Yet  just  this  sort  of  con- 
tradiction, we  are  told,  the  absolute  realizes.  In  vain  also  would 
one  remind  us  that  every  false  proposition  we  hold  implies  all 
true  and  false  propositions,  and  thence  reason  that  our  ignorance 
implies  a  complete  knowledge.  For  the  reasoning  is  not  cogent, 
since  it  argues  from  the  implication  of  propositions  to  the  im- 
plication of  the  knowledge  of  propositions;  and  secondly,  if 
cogent,  it  would  not  prove  the  point  in  question.  For  it  assumes, 
what  cannot  be  proved,  that  complete  knowledge  would  include  all 
partial  knowledge ;  where  the  inference  rests  on  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term  knowledge,  which  means  either  the  object  known  or  the 
knowing  of  it.  Complete  knowing  involves  knowing  the  part ;  it 
does  not  necessarily  involve  being  the  knowing  of  only  that  part. 

The  same  contradiction  appears  in  the  use  of  the  specious 
present  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  this  view.  Take  the  favorite 
instance  of  the  melody.  It  is  reasoned  that  because  we  can 
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grasp  many  notes  at  once,  the  absolute  can  include  the  whole  of 
time  at  once,  that  is,  the  total  series  of  experiences.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  know  at  once  an  infinite  series  of  objects — which,  as 
Professor  Royce  has  proved  in  his  Supplementary  Essays,  is  pos- 
sible— and  quite  another  thing  to  include  an  infinite  series  of 
experiences.  For,  to  keep  the  illustration,  to  be  a  finite  knower 
means  to  know  only  one  note.  Now  the  absolute  cannot  know 
only  one  note  and  also  know  all.  1,  2,  3,  4,  .  .  .,  I  might  know 
together,  but  I  could  not  do  this  and  also  know  only  1,  2.  An 
omniscient  consciousness  might,  besides,  exist  throughout  time, 
and  at  each  moment  know  the  whole  time  series,  but  it  would 
not  thereby,  and  could  not,  be  the  whole  series  of  conscious  beings 
which  fill  time. 

The  problem  before  us  is  also  not  that  of  the  existence  of  the 
past  in  the  present  in  the  way  we  have  shown  to  be  actual.  As  we 
have  seen,  certain  elements  are  stable,  persisting  through  every 
moment.  In  memory,  and  to  a  diminished  extent  in  ''report," 
still  more  of  the  past  is  conserved.  Such  parts  of  the  past  are 
always  present.  Now,  to  use  the  language  of  Hegel,  all  this 
"  Aufbewahrung"  and  "Erinnerung"  of  the  past  in  the  present 
is  unquestioned,  and  remote  from  our  problem.  We  ask,  does 
the  whole  past  exist,  does  every  moment,  as  we  have  defined  it, 
exist?  In  terms  of  our  illustration,  do  all  the  areas  which  rep- 
resent the  time  series  exist  as  they  do  on  our  paper,  or  does  only 
one?  Does  the  whole  past  life  of  you  and  me,  does  the  whole  of 
history,  exist?  Our  question  is  not  whether  the  past  in  some 
sense  or  other  exists  now,  but  whether  it  exists  as  it  did  exist 
at  all.  Is  Washington,  not  now,  but  then,  still  crossing  the 
Delaware  ? 

How  shall  we  answer  this  question?  Plainly  we  can  do  so 
only  if  we  answer  the  broader  question,  How  do  we  know  whether 
anything  exists  or  does  not  exist  ?  Let  us  ask  this  question  about 
certain  well-known  objects.  First,  how  do  we  know  that  we 
ourselves  exist? 

We  know  this  because  we  have  an  idea  of  ourselves  and 
because  this  idea  is  filled  out  in  our  immediate  experience  of 
ourselves.  In  one  whole  of  experience  we  are  both  the  idea  of 
ourselves  and  ourselves  also.  We  ourselves  are  taken  up  into 
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the  idea.  In  any  conscious  moment,  we  experience  the  fulfillment 
of  the  meaning  of  this  idea.  This  verification  of  our  own  exist- 
ence does  not,  however,  differ  in  kind  from  any  other  verification. 
No  more  than  when  we  verify  the  being  of  mathematical  ideas 
by  obtaining  an  experience  of  clear  and  adequate  fulfillment  of 
meaning  do  we  compare  our  ideas  with  our  objects  by  getting 
outside  of  our  ideas.  There  is  no  third  consciousness  which  looks 
on  and  compares  our  idea  of  activity  or  existence  with  its  object 
and  sees  that  they  agree.  The  experience  is  single,  an  experience 
of  the  fulfillment  of  an  idea — a  perfectly  definite  and  unique 
experience.  Of  course  by  a  reflective  act  we  may  know  both  our 
idea  of  ourselves  and  the  object  of  that  idea,  and  make  judgment 
that  the  latter  was  fulfilled  in  the  former.  But,  as  a  rule,  this 
judgment  is  after  the  fact.  Thus  we  know  our  own  existence 
directly,  by  getting  a  vivid  and  full  idea  of  the  self  in  the  self. 
The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  my  fellow  is  just  as  direct 
as  that  of  my  own  self.  I  know  that  my  fellow  is  active  or  exists, 
by  possessing  vivid  and  full  ideas  of  other-experience.  My 
knowledge  of  him  is  no  inference  from  his  bodily  states.  It  is  as 
direct  as  any  knowledge  can  be.  I  possess  ideas  which  themselves 
speak,  and  laugh,  and  think,  but  it  is  not  I  who  talk  and  smile 
and  reason  to  myself,  but  my  friend ;  these  ideas,  although  they 
are  mine,  are  cognitive  ideas.  They  announce  the  being  of 
another;  they  refer  to,  they  mean,  that  other's  presence. 
Separated  though  we  are  from  each  other's  being,  we  are  not 
therefore  alone,  for  our  ideas  are  not  all  mere  pictures  which 
simply  come  and  go,  outwardly  resembling  other  objects  of  which 
we  know  nothing ;  some  of  these  ideas  not  only  are  and  resemble ; 
they  mean,  they  know.  Of  course  our  ideas  of  our  fellow's 
thoughts  are  always  accompanied  by  ideas  of  sound  or  motion. 
But  our  own  thinking  likewise  always  has  a  sensuous  medium  and 
setting,  yet  we  do  not  infer  our  thinking  from  these  accompani- 
ments. Just  so  our  ideas  of  our  fellow 's  thoughts  are  as  directly 
cognitive  as  our  ideas  of  his  movements.  If  we  cannot  know  a 
man's  thoughts  directly,  how  can  we  know  his  movements?  If 
the  one  are  pictures  without  a  cognitive  function,  why  are  not 
the  others?  Thus  we  know  the  existence  of  our  fellow  by  pos- 
sessing vivid  ideas  which  announce  his  being. 
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Now,  if  applied  to  the  past,  this  test  of  existence  is  not  suc- 
cessful. I  have,  for  example,  an  idea  of  my  past  self.  This  idea 
of  course  exists,  and  it  contains  elements  of  that  past  self  to 
which  it  refers.  Yet  it  means  a  whole,  of  which  it  is  itself  but 
the  smallest  fragment.  And  that  meaning  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
However  vivid  and  accurate  my  memory,  it  never  contains  the 
whole  of  life  that  it  means.  Our  memory  announces  the  subject 
matter  of  our  childhood's  sorrow;  it  tells  the  reasons,  and  per- 
chance we  judge  them  right;  but  it  does  not  weep  to  us.  This 
which  is  true  of  our  own  past,  of  which  we  possess  more  vivid 
ideas  than  of  aught  else,  is  a  fortiori  true  of  all  other  past  objects. 

Yet,  is  failure  to  find  an  object  real  proof  of  its  non-existence  ? 
If  I  look  in  a  room  for  something  and  do  not  discover  it  there, 
may  the  fact  not  be  that  it  is  elsewhere?  In  order  to  prove  that 
I  searched  for  a  non-existent  phantom,  I  must  have  reason  to 
believe  it  there  or  nowhere;  which  belief  must  rest  on  grounds 
of  a  different  character  from  mere  inability  to  discover  it  some- 
where. A  negative  particular,  to  be  demonstrative,  requires  sup- 
port from  a  universal.  Again  I  watch  the  candle  burn  down. 
Suddenly  it  goes  out.  Do  I  rightly  believe  that  the  light  no 
longer  exists,  because  I  cannot  recover  the  sensation?  It  has 
gone  from  my  mind,  to  be  sure ;  and  in  all  its  fullness  I  cannot 
recover  it.  But  what  warrants  the  universal  disjunction — a 
sensation  must  be  in  the  mind  or  nowhere — which  forms  the 
major  premise  of  my  conclusion?  Is  inability  to  discover  a 
proof  anything  more  than  just  inability  to  discover  ? 

Perhaps  we  may  think  of  ourselves  with  reference  to  past  and 
present  as  of  a  man  confined  and  shut  from  the  sight  of  nature 
in  a  single  room  of  a  house  through  which  hitherto  he  has  been 
free  to  wander.  He  can  see  only  the  single  room ;  yet  he  retains 
the  memory  of  the  whole.  The  present  is  the  room,  the  past  is 
the  rest  of  the  house.  Now,  because  the  man  can  see  only  one 
room,  will  he  argue  that  it  alone  exists?  Will  he  not  rather 
believe  that  not  only  that  exists  which  he  meets  in  the  ' '  progress 
of  his  experience,"  but  also  that  which  is  implied  by  what  he 
meets?  This  is  essentially  Bergson's  argument  for  the  existence 
of  the  past.  The  present,  which  we  perceive  and  hence  know  to 
exist,  implies  the  past,  just  as  one  room  of  a  house  implies  the 
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whole;  wherefore,  just  as  from  the  sight  of  one  room  we  reason 
to  the  existence  of  the  house,  so  from  the  existence  of  the  present 
to  that  of  the  past.  The  past  is  inaccessible,  not  non-existent ;  just 
as  is — to  change  the  illustration — the  other  side  of  the  moon. 
Perception  or  implication  in  what  is  perceived,  is  the  test  of 
existence. 

Doubtless  the  present  does,  in  some  sense  at  least,  imply  the 
past.  The  man  implies  the  boy.  But  whole  man  and  whole  boy 
cannot  coexist  in  the  same  present,  just  as  two  bodies  cannot  oc- 
cupy the  same  space.  In  part,  to  be  sure,  they  are  identical,  yet 
in  much  they  are  incompatible.  Nevertheless,  just  as  two  bodies 
can  coexist  in  different  'spaces,  contiguously,  so  perhaps  that  part 
of  the  boy  which  is  impenetrable  to  the  man  may  coexist  with 
him,  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  past.  Perhaps  the  past  is  a 
fourth  dimension  of  reality,  where  all  things,  all  thoughts,  and  all 
feelings  which  we  suppose  to  have  perished,  still  persist. 

The  foregoing  argument  is  plausible,  and  I  admit  that  mere 
inability  to  find  or  find  anew  is  proof  not  of  non-existence,  but 
of  incompetence.  But  the  cogent  argument  for  the  non-existence 
of  the  past  is  positive,  not  negative.  For  we  have  a  direct  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  existence,  but  of  the  disintegrating  of  existence. 
The  passing  away  of  elements,  we  have  seen  to  be  the  prime  char- 
acter of  temporal  experience.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  inter- 
pret this  experience  more  narrowly.  It  is  the  experience  of  the 
becoming  non-existent  of  a  part  of  ourselves,  of  our  fellows,  or 
of  nature.  The  immediate  content  of  experience  does  not  pass 
suddenly  from  presence  to  pastness ;  it  goes  through  a  transitional 
stage.  We  can  experience  this  in  the  doing  of  any  deed.  The 
deed  is  not  simply  posited  and  then  gone ;  it  is  "  doing, ' '  arising 
and  disintegrating.  We  have  the  same  knowledge  of  the  passing 
of  the  existence  of  the  consciousness  of  another.  We  observe  the 
emerging  and  dissolving  of  his  emotion,  his  coming  to  understand 
our  thought,  his  passing  from  one  topic  to  another.  No  one,  of 
course,  has  ever  observed  his  own  non-existence;  been  conscious 
of  his  own  unconsciousness;  witnessed  the  disappearance  of  his 
entire  self.  Yet  such  an  experience  is  only  the  unattainable  limit 
of  quite  undeniable  and  commonplace  experiences.  We  do  ex- 
perience the  wavering  of  our  consciousness.  The  content  it  em- 
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braces  may  become  increasingly  small  in  extent,  intensity,  and 
vividness.  This  occurs  in  falling  asleep.  To  be  sure  no  one  has 
ever  observed  himself  fall  asleep ;  the  passage  from  consciousness 
to  unconsciousness  is  a  chasm  which  no  consciousness  can  bridge. 
A  limit  may  come  after  all  the  members  of  the  series  of  which  it 
is  the  limit.13  Thus  the  idea  of  one's  own  total  non-existence, 
when  the  "earth-forgetting  eyelids  keep  the  morningless  and  un- 
awakening  sleep,"  is  a  limiting  concept  irresistibly  forced  upon 
us  by  the  experiences  of  the  partial  loss  of  much  that  one  calls 
one's  self.  But  the  idea  of  the  total  non-existence  of  a  self,  of 
his  having  once  existed  but  as  no  longer  existing,  is  derived  chiefly 
from  watching  one's  fellow  fall  asleep  or  die.  Here  one  passes 
from  a  condition  where  one  gets  ideas  which  denote  consciousness 
or  activity,  through  a  state  where  those  ideas  are  less  numerous 
and  increasingly  less  active,  to  one  where  no  such  ideas  appear. 
Has  consciousness  become  inaccessible,  just  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  man  in  China  is  inaccessible,  or  has  it  ceased  altogether? 
The  former  supposition  rests  on  the  misinterpretation  of  this 
experience. 

It  rests  on  the  confusion,  already  noticed,  of  the  experience 
of  passing  out  of  the  self  with  the  experience  of  disintegrating 
within  the  self.  It  is  a  different  experience — that  of  turning  the 
head  when  certain  elements  of  the  landscape  leave  our  view,  from 
that  when  the  light  is  extinguished  in  our  view.  Contents  not 
only  come  into  and  go  out  of  the  self,  they  arise  and  break  up 
within  it.  We  know  that  the  latter  have  not  gone  elsewhere, 
because  we  know  that  they  do  not  exist  to  go.  The  mind  is  not 
a  stage  on  which  thoughts  and  feelings  flit  to  and  fro ;  it  is  just 
the  totality  of  these  themselves,  and  their  supposed  disappearance 
is  really  their  perishing. 

One  reason  for  this  confusion  is  the  apparent  "return"  of 
thoughts.  When  the  time  of  rest  comes,  we  leave  the  thoughts 
that  busied  us  during  the  hours  of  labor.  The  next  morning 
they  crowd  upon  us,  seemingly  quite  the  same,  and  we  greet  them 
as  old  friends.  Moreover,  they  do  not  return  like  memories,  pale 


is  For  the  conception  of  non-existence  as  a  limit,  see  Boodin,  Time  and 
Eeality. 
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and  incomplete;  they  return  full-blooded  and  whole.  Over  and 
over  again  we  think  the  same  thoughts.  And  the  identity  of 
the  self  is  destroyed  and  the  plain  deliverance  of  consciousness 
falsified  if,  in  deference  to  preconceived  theory,  we  assert  that  the 
thoughts  are  new,  but  their  meaning  old. 

Well,  just  as  the  thoughts  of  yesterday  could  be  disintegrated, 
those  same  thoughts  can  be  reintegrated.  The  same  thoughts 
form  anew.  We  can  observe  their  new  formation,  just  as  we  ob- 
served their  origin  and  decay.  Existence  is  a  creation  and  a 
birth ;  it  is  also  a  re-creation  and  a  rebirth.  When  elements  and 
their  complexes  disappear,  they  do  not  need  to  be  preserved  in 
some  pale  limbo  of  the  past,  in  order  to  reappear.  To  think  so 
is  evidence  of  bondage  to  the  crude  metaphysics  of  substance,  in 
ignorance  of  the  fluid  and  resilient  character  of  reality.  Creation, 
partial  annihilation,  and  partial  re-creation  are  the  nature  of 
reality.  The  man  exists  not  at  all  between  dreamless  sleep  and 
awakening.  Yet,  in  the  morning,  identically  the  same  man  re- 
exists.  Of  course  not  the  whole  man,  for  part  of  him  will  have 
perished  irrevocably.  Only  such  elements  can  re-exist  which  are 
compatible  with  the  changing  present.  Still,  in  part,  our  life 
is  a  continual  resurrection.  There  is  mystery  in  this,  only  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  accept  a  crude  prejudice.  It  is  the  rendering 
of  our  most  intimate  experiences. 

As  for  the  implication  of  the  past  by  the  present,  it  is  of 
course  a  fact.  Yet  the  implication  is  not  of  existence.  Since 
the  total  past  does  not  exist,  it  must  affirm  something  else  of 
the  past  in  relation  to  the  present.  That  which  is  really  implied 
of  the  past  is  the  truth  that  it  did  exist,  or  the  character  of 
having  existed,  and  to  this  truth  we  pass  not  by  mere  implication, 
but  by  direct  experience. 

We  do  so  in  this  wise.  The  experiences  of  the  dissolving  of 
content  are  the  lines  which  connect  present  and  past,  existence 
and  non-existence.  Our  immediate  experiences  are  known  to  us 
as  existing.  Our  memories  tell  us  of  content  which  does  not 
exist,  which  yet  stands  in  a  most  intimate  relation  to  what  does 
exist.  Even  as  we  make  this  observation  we  observe  the  slipping 
into  non-existence  of  the  existent.  It  is  through  such  experiences 
that  we  connect  the  idea  of  existence  with  what  our  memory  tells 
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us  does  not  exist.  For  in  such  experiences  we  seem  to  combine, 
as  it  were,  existence  and  non-existence.  The  transitional  ex- 
periences lead  us  to  make  the  judgment:  this  which  does  not 
exist,  did  exist.  Through  the  category  of  the  becoming  non- 
existent we  pass  to  that  of  the  once  existed.  This  idea  of  exist- 
ence which  attaches  to  that  of  non-existence  is  the  category  of 
had  existence.  When  is  unites  with  is  not,  it  becomes  was.  l 1  Was 
(were),"  "did  exist,"  is  the  category  of  the  past. 

We  are  not  seeking  an  explanation  of  the  categories  of  pass- 
ing and  becoming,  or  of  "did  exist"  and  "will  exist."  We  do 
not  hope  to  convince  anyone  who  says  that  the  existent  and  non- 
existent he  understands,  but  that  which  is  coming  into  or  passing 
from  existence  or  once  did  exist  he  does  not  understand.  We 
know  the  reason  why  he  does  not  understand :  he  seeks  to  construe 
an  ultimate  category  in  terms  of  something  else.14  Yes,  change, 
becoming,  passing  away,  and  their  derivative,  the  was,  are  ultimate 
categories.  They  are  the  categories  of  our  time  experience.  Who- 
ever denies  them  must  treat  time  as  an  illusion.  One  must  either 
understand  or  deny  time ;  one  cannot  explain  it.  What  is  ultim- 
ate we  cannot  interpret,  for  there  is  no  vantage  point  from  which 
to  survey  it.  That  is  mysterious  for  which,  although  it  can  have 
no  explanation,  we  seek  to  find  one.  Mystery  gives  place  to 
understanding  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  seek  for  the  reason  of  the 
ultimate  premises. 

Besides  the  actual  observation  of  the  disintegration  of  con- 
tents, we  have  another  indication  of  the  non-existence  of  the  past. 
The  past  possesses  no  longer  one  of  the  prime  characters  of  exist- 
ence. Whatever  exists  changes  and  grows,  and  never  attains 
completion  It  is  ever  developing  itself  and,  interacting  with 
other  existents,  is  a  force  in  the  world.  In  short,  it  is  active.  The 
past,  on  the  other  hand,  is  complete,  and  cannot  grow.  Out  of 
the  present,  to  be  sure,  is  being  precipitated  always  more  of  the 
past;  new  chapters  are  added;  but  the  significant  thing  is  that 
the  old  are  finished.  The  living  can  make  their  mark,  but  the 
record  of  the  dead  is  complete.  And  only  so  far  as  present,  is 
the  past  a  force  in  existence.  Unlike  the  total  present,  the  total 
past  does  nothing.  In  short,  the  past  is  inactive.  Accordingly, 


i*  Compare  Lotze,  Metaphysics,  Bosanquet's  translation,  p.  265. 
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corresponding  to  the  activity  of  the  existent  and  the  inactivity 
of  the  non-existent,  I  shall  hereafter  refer  shortly  to  ideas  which 
know  the  former  as  * '  active, ' '  and  to  those  which  know  the  latter 
as  "inactive."  And  since  ideas,  so  far  as  adequate,  resemble 
their  objects,  these  distinctions  denote  genuine  characters  of  them. 
For  just  as  the  objects  of  the  one  kind  are  fluid,  while  those  of 
the  latter  are  static,  so  are  the  corresponding  ideas. 

Not  only  do  we  thus  have  positive  proof  that  the  past  does 
not  exist ;  we  may  also  urge  that  the  notion  of  its  eternal  actuality 
contradicts  the  entire  meaning  of  the  temporal  experience.  This 
is  especially  clear  in  the  case  of  our  volitional  experiences. 

Thus,  in  distress  we  strive  to  get  rid  of  pain,  we  do  not  seek 
merely  to  get  a  painless  experience.  Our  primary  effort  is  to 
destroy  the  pain.  Our  aim  is  to  annihilate  the  old,  not  to  insti- 
tute something  new.  The  distressed  will  would  not  be  satisfied 
merely  to  produce  a  relieved  will,  if  itself  were  to  exist  never- 
theless. We  do  aim  to  be  free  from  pain,  but  we  assume  that 
such  freedom  guarantees  the  non-existence  of  pain.  The  efforts 
of  the  painful  consciousness  are  not  so  altruistic  as  to  aim  only 
to  produce  a  sense  of  relief  in  another  consciousness  contiguous 
with  its  own. 

The  obverse  of  this  experience  is  made  equally  ridiculous,  if 
one  accepts  the  view  of  the  actuality  of  the  past :  I  mean  the 
effort  to  retain  a  pleasant  experience.  That  view  would  have  to 
interpret  this  as  the  attempt  to  create  in  another  experience  what 
one  experience  possesses.  But  of  course  it  is  the  effort  to  prevent 
the  experience  from  disappearing  altogether.  It  clings  to  what 
is  behind ;  it  does  not  push  something  in  front. 

The  meaning  of  our  creative  activity  is  likewise  falsified  by 
this  view,  if  extended  to  make  the  future  exist  as  well  as  the  past. 
The  artist  or  the  practical  man  is  aiming  to  make  something  abso- 
lutely new;  to  bring  into  existence,  not  merely  to  stand  in  some 
sort  of  teleological  or  other  relation  to  what  does  exist.  However 
vivid  and  compulsive  his  ideal  may  be,  he  is  aware  that  it  does 
not  exist ;  that  the  work  of  his  will  is  realization,  a  making  real, 
not  a  mere  static  being,  related  as  eternal  condition  to  an  eternal 
actual  product. 
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Surely  if  our  making,  growing,  gaining  and  losing  experience 
is  static  and  eternal,  our  experience  is  illusory  and  falsifying. 
We  mourn  not  over  the  merely  inaccessible,  we  mourn  for  what 
is  lost ;  our  hopes  are  not  in  a  joy  that  is  actual,  but  in  one  that 
we  genuinely  create.  We  grow;  and  in  growing,  we  are  not  a 
mere  series  of  eternal  experiences  that  greet  one  another  across 
the  intervals  of  the  time-stream.  For  in  growing  we  also  outgrow ; 
and  we  find  something  that  existed  not  before ;  we  both  gain  and 
lose.  We  are  not  a  whole  series  of  selves,  but  one  self. 

Accepting  as  proved  the  thesis  that  the  past  does  not  exist,  we 
have,  finally,  to  answer  the  question  which  precipitated  the  entire 
discussion.  If  the  past  does  not  exist,  how  can  we  know  it?  In 
reply,  we  point  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  unquestionably  do 
know  many  things  of  which  existence  cannot  be  predicated.  The 
mathematical  entities  are  illustrations.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
is  fully  as  adequate  as  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  yet  they  clearly 
have  no  existence.  One  might,  to  be  sure,  assert  that  when  we 
know  them  they  come  into  existence.  They  then  have  what  Bren- 
tano  calls  "intentional  inexistence"  in  the  mind:  that  is  to  say, 
there  then  exist  ideas  which  mean  them  as  their  objects.  Yet 
they  have  no  independent  existence;  as  mere  ideal  objects,  they 
cannot  exist  at  all.  They  are  not,  and  never  could  become,  con- 
crete experiences,  which  they  would  have  to  be  in  order  to  exist. 

Now,  the  case  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past  is  similar.  That 
the  past  has  ideal  being  is  unquestionable.  Possession  of  being 
is  requisite  for  the  being  known  of  any  object.  We  cannot  ask 
if  in  this  sense  the  past  is  real.  If  our  ideas  of  the  past  have 
any  meaning,  any  sense,  they  refer  to  an  object  which  has  at 
least  logical  being.  The  object  referred  to  by  any  idea  which  has 
meaning,  that  is,  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  has 
being.  We  prove  the  being  of  the  object  of  our  ideas  by  an 
attempt  to  get  adequate,  fully  realized  ideas,15  or,  where  this  is 
impossible,  to  make  sure  that  our  ideas  do  not  mean  objects  which 
are  with  themselves  or  with  other  objects  contradictory.  Thus 
to  prove  the  being  of  the  color  red  I  seek  an  experience  which 


15  It  is  a  postulate,  that  adequate  ideas  cannot  be  contradictory.  For  ex- 
ample, mathematicians  prove  the  consistency  of  postulates  by  "finding" 
an  object  which  realizes  them. 
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shall  satisfy  or  fulfil  all  that  I  mean  by  red ;  in  other  words,  I  see 
the  color.  Here  I  mean  all  that  I  experience  and  experience  all 
that  I  mean.  If  on  the  other  hand  I  wish  to  make  sure  of  the 
being  of  the  grey  matter  of  my  brain,  I  am  careful  to  discover 
that  my  meaning  does  not  contradict  other  well-founded  meanings 
and  is,  in  addition,  the  only  meaning  that  makes  the  total  physio- 
logical knowledge  of  my  body  harmonious.  Intermediate  are 
such  cases  as  our  ideas  of  physical  objects  like  a  desk,  where  we 
can  get  partly  adequate  ideas,  but  for  the  rest  rely  on  the  con- 
sistency of  our  ideas  with  the  remainder  of  our  knowledge. 

Just  so,  we  are  sure  of  the  being  of  the  past.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  realize  our  meanings ;  but  we  can,  within  limits,  ascer- 
tain that  they  are  not  self-contradictory.  Later,  when  we  dis- 
cuss historical  verification,  we  shall  pursue  this  subject  further. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  indicate  that  knowledge  does  not  imply 
the  existence  of  the  object  known,  but  only  its  being.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  to  possess  any  objectifying  idea, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  self -contradictory  or  inconsistent  with  other 
meanings,  is  to  know  the  object  meant  by  that  idea.  To  possess 
objectifying  ideas  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by  knowledge.  Now, 
we  possess  such  ideas  of  the  past.  The  possession  of  these  ideas 
is  knowledge  of  the  past.  Whether  the  objects  of  these  ideas 
exist  or  not,  is  indifferent.  In  order  to  know,  the  ideas  of  course 
must  exist ;  the  total  object  meant  by  them  need  not  exist.  The 
memory  of  our  past  is  not  the  total  past  remembered.  But,  so 
long  as  our  memory  refers  to  an  object,  is  a  genuine,  that  is,  a 
consistent  meaning,  it  knows  its  object. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  NATURE  OF  HISTORICAL  TRUTH 

The  past  does  not  exist,  yet  can  be  known, — such  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  possession  of  objectifying 
ideas  is  the  knowledge  of  the  past;  whether  the  object  of  those 
ideas  exists  or  not,  is  irrelevant  so  far  as  mere  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned. For  the  past,  at  any  rate,  has  Being,  that  is,  a  deter- 
minate character  which  we  can  imitate,  can  embody  in  our  ideas. 
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This  what  has  " intentional  inexistence"  in  the  idea;  in  the 
knowing  experience  we  are  aware  of  it  as  a  character  that  be- 
longed to  a  complete  experience  that  has  disappeared.  We  have 
thus  shown  how  we  can  know  the  non-existent  past.  But  our 
account  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past  has  been  decidedly  incom- 
plete. Much  is  yet  to  be  made  clear.  Having  determined  the 
possibility  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  we  have  next  to  enquire 
what  that  knowledge  would  reveal  if  it  were  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible ;  in  other  words,  what  the  ideal  of  history  is,  the  nature  of 
Historical  Truth. 

The  effort  to  determine  the  ideal  of  a  knowledge  so  frag- 
mentary as  that  of  the  past  may  well  awaken  a  quid  juris?  The 
rationale  of  such  an  endeavor  is,  however,  as  follows.  We  re- 
flectively consider  all  that  our  actual  knowledge  reveals ;  we  then 
observe  that  there  are  certain  lacunae  in  this  revelation,  blank 
places  which  would  have  to  be  filled  in  order  that  what  we  do 
know  may  be  itself  complete;  these  blank  places  thus  do  not  go 
unwitnessed;  their  being  is  testified  to,  inadequately:  just  as  the 
map  of  a  country,  while  accurately  reproducing  the  shape  of  the 
boundary,  and  other  features,  also  hints  that  there  is  much  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  drawing ;  or  just  as  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  the  whole  number-series,  we  are  aware  of  the  being 
of  more  numbers  than  we  have  ever  observed.  This  implies  that 
our  ideas  can  mean,  can  know  partially  and  inadequately  where 
they  do  not  know  completely.  Now  we  project  an  ideal  of  knowl- 
edge, by  supposing  that  where  our  ideas  are  insufficient,  there  they 
are  complete,  where  they  are  obscure,  they  are  clear.  We  take 
a  survey  of  the  whole  field,  and  imagine  that  the  whole  is  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  details  which  it  implies  but  does  not  present. 
We  apperceive  a  formal  structure1,  a  scheme  of  relations  which 
itself  implies  more;  we  then  say:  This  outline  completed  would 
be  the  whole,  the  Truth. 

Our  first  task  in  determining  the  nature  of  historical  truth 
is  the  settlement  of  an  important  controversy.  Is  history  a  natural 
science,  a  branch  of  psychology  interested  in  the  analysis  of  past 
mental  states  and  the  ascertainment  of  their  laws,  or  an  appre- 
ciative science,  aiming  at  the  living  understanding  and  criticism 
of  their  meaning,  or  intent  ? 
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The  answer  to  this  question  is,  we  believe,  that  it  embodies  a 
false  disjunction.  Both  the  psychological  and  the  appreciative 
treatments  of  history  are  necessary  for  the  fullest  knowledge  of 
the  past.  For  each  represents  one  of  the  two  fundamental  kinds 
of  knowledge,  or  rather  one  of  the  two  aspects  of  complete  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  is  ideally  a  universal  concept  filled  with  an 
individual  representation ;  it  is  a  unification  and  a  presentation ; 
a  meaning  and  an  image.  It  demands  the  individualization  of  a 
concept  through,  if  possible,  the  very  object  itself,  or  else  through 
a  concrete  representation  thereof, — image,  picture,  map,  etc.  The 
one  side  presents  the  individual  object  itself,  the  other  exhibits 
its  identity  (or  its  relations)  with  other  objects.  Now,  each  of 
these  functions  may  be  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The 
emphasis  of  the  one  results  in  classificatory,  abstract,  analytic 
science ;  the  emphasis  of  the  other,  in  concrete,  biographic,  appre- 
ciative science, — at  the  extreme  limit,  in  art.  There  are  many 
gradations  between  the  extreme  limits  of  each.  The  psychological 
treatment  of  history  is  of  the  former  kind.  It  seeks  to  find  uni- 
versal concepts  under  which  to  subsume  men  and  events,  thus 
establishing  laws  and  causal  explanations.  In  so  far  as  psycho- 
physical  laws  are  possible,  it  connects  the  life  of  individuals 
and  societies  with  physiological  and  physical  facts.  It  differs 
from  abstract  psychology,  which  deals  with  mere  conceptual  con- 
tents, because  it  asserts  that  contents  of  such  and  such  kind  and 
character  "did  exist."  The  object  of  pure  abstract  science  is 
eternal,  for  the  mere  concept  cannot,  as  such,  exist. 

Only  when  we  consider  states  of  consciousness  not  as  mere 
ideal  contents,  but  as  individualized  in  an  existence,  do  they  be- 
come an  object  of  historical  science,  a  piece  of  the  past.  To  be 
sure,  this  existence  is  gone,  it  is  not  eternal,  for  it  is  just  that 
which  arises  and  passes  away  and  cannot  be  recovered.  Yet  the 
truth  that  existence  did  attach  to  a  given  ideal  content  is  eternal. 
Such  truths  are  the  objects  of  history.  That  the  complex  of 
describable  characters  which  we  call  Lincoln  did  exist,  that  it 
did  mean  and  will  and  do  something  whose  effects  we  appreciate 
to  this  day,  that  is  an  historical  truth  or  fact.  Psychological 
history  does  not  seek  to  reproduce  the  past ;  nor  does  it  aim  merely 
at  embodying  the  ideal  and  eternal  being  of  the  past;  it  seeks 
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to  incorporate  a  complex  of  truths  or  propositions,  which  indeed 
truly  are,  eternally,  and  which  assert  that  psychic  being  of  such 
a  nature  did  live  and  die.  History  becomes  appreciative,  when 
we  take  our  memories,  and  whatever  other  objectifying  ideas 
that  we  can  get  which  refer  to  the  past,  and  revivify  them.  We 
fill  out  the  abstract  truths  with  a  concrete  life.  As  Simmel 
says,16  appreciative  history  is  a  Nachahmung  of  the  sub- 
jectivity of  others,  only  this  subjectivity  does  not  exist.  Unlike 
the  direct  assimilation  of  the  subjectivity  of  our  fellows  which  is 
the  testimony  to  their  existence,17  this  nachbilden  is,  like  the 
drama,  an  evoking  of  an  activity  which  corresponds  to  no  exist- 
ence. But,  unlike  the  drama,  history  imitates  an  activity  that  did 
exist.  Caesar  did  live,  whereas  Peer  Gynt  did  not.  The  active 
ideas  which  make  up  our  concrete  knowledge  of  the  past,  of  our 
fellow's  existence,  of  a  fictitious  character,  have  in  each  case  a 
specific  and  well-known  nuance.  We  are  aware  that  the  active 
ideas  which  give  us  even  the  fragments  of  knowledge  of  our  fel- 
low man  when  he  speaks  to  us  in  an  ill-understood  tongue  (to 
make  the  cases  parallel  in  point  of  inadequacy  of  knowledge)  dif- 
fer from  the  active  ideas  which  the  historian  awakens  in  us  in 
order  to  make  some  figure  of  the  past  live  again  for  us,  and  we 
are  also  aware  that  both  kinds  of  ideas  differ  from  those  which 
we  derive  from  a  dramatic  performance  where  we  learn  the  char- 
acter of  the  hero.  These  differences  express  respectively  the  three 
propositions  which  always,  in  such  cases,  come  under  our  apper- 
ception: "he  exists,"  "he  did  exist,"  "he  does  not  exist."  Ap- 
preciative history  thus  takes  its  place  alongside  of  the  imitative 
arts  which  deal  with  life.  It  is  a  make-believe,  a  curious  and 
cunning  effort  to  re-create  an  experience  of  other-activity  which 
does  not  but  yet  did  exist.  As  Simmel  says,  it  requires  the  same 
imitative  and  sympathetic  imagination  employed  by  all  inter- 
pretative and  creative  arts. 

Thus  both  Miinsterberg  and  his  opponents  are  right.  The 
two  kinds  of  history  are  complementary.  Each  gives  what  the 
other  lacks,  and  neither  is  dispensable.  The  concept  and  the 
intuition,  science  and  life,  are  not  antagonistic;  the  one  gives  a 


is  Geschichtsphilosophie,  p.  240. 
!7  See  pages  143,  144,  above. 
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part  of  all  objects,  the  other  the  whole  of  a  single  object.  Yet 
Miinsterberg's18  criticism  of  Rickert's19  view  that  history  and 
psychology  differ  only  in  that  the  one  deals  with  the  individual, 
the  other  with  the  universal  law,  is  unanswerable.  Science  does 
seek  a  knowledge  of  objects  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  laws.  Its 
aim  is  nothing  short  of  acquaintance  with  the  universe  of  all 
entities,  individually  and  in  their  relations.  Rickert's  theory  of 
science  would  be  good  if  it  were  frankly  pragmatic.  For  the 
needs  of  life,  the  short-hand  formula,  we  admit,  is  the  prime 
object  of  interest.  Knowledge  of  the  formula  enables  us  to  pre- 
dict and  prepare.  But  to  satisfy  our  scientific  craving,  knowl- 
edge of  the  entire  "  unubersehbares  Mannigfaltigkeit"  would 
have  to  be  added.  And,  besides,  the  law  is  not  a  mere  tool  use- 
ful for  purposes  of  simplification.20  It  gives  us  the  form  of 
objects,  and  this  form  interests  us  for  its  own  sake.  Science  seeks 
knowledge  of  series  of  objects,  together  with  the  laws  of  such 
series. 

Rickert  has  room  for  only  a  subjectivistic  view  of  history. 
For  him  no  true  units  can  be  given  to  the  historian;  they  can 
only  be  created  in  accordance  with  his  interests.  So  many  his- 
torians, so  many  units.  Yet  units  are  really  given.  They  are 
the  self-felt  unities  of  the  single  volitional  acts  of  individuals 
whose  lives  history  aims  at  reproducing  and  re-enacting.  All  such 
teleological  unities  are  the  matter  of  history.  To  be  sure,  in 
accordance  with  our  limited  purview  and  sympathies,  our  actual 
history  selects.  But  it  is  not  for  this  reason  creative,  but  partial. 
Its  limitations  are  regrettable.  They  are  due  to  us,  not  to  the 
object.  Rickert's  efforts  to  reinstate  the  objectivity  of  the  his- 
torical unit,  and  to  find  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  historical 
material  by  appealing  to  transcendent  norms,  is  futile.  The 
standard  of  knowledge  is  the  object,  not  the  interests  of  the 
knower.  The  form  of  history  is  not  a  transcendent  value,  but 
those  truths  which  assert  that  such  and  such  individuals  did  exist. 
The  business  of  history  is  simply  to  reproduce  and  vitalize  these 


is  Grundzuge,  drittes  Kapitel  ' '  Die  Welt  der  Werte, ' '  sechste  Abschnitt, 

11  B. 

19  Die   Grenzen   der  naturwissenschaftlichen   Begriffsbildung,   drittes   u. 
viertes  Kapitel. 

20  Compare  Bickert,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
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truths.  The  more  of  these  truths  it  embodies,  the  more  compre- 
hensive it  is,  the  more  perfect  its  work. 

Although  the  individual  volitional  act  is  the  starting-point, 
the  unit,  it  is  not  the  goal  of  history.  History  aims  at  under- 
standing the  meaningful  connections  of  the  activities  that  have 
gone.  It  traces  the  influence  of  one  act  on  another  within  the 
life  of  a  single  person,  and  through  the  lives  of  others.  It  sees 
how  the  ideal  of  one  moment  is  carried  out  in  another,  or  fails 
to  find  fulfilment,  then  only  to  reappear  perhaps  in  a  later  and 
more  hospitable  age.  It  re-enacts  the  struggle  and  the  victory 
of  aims.  But  the  daily  aspirations  and  routine  life  of  the  man 
on  the  lonely  farm  are  not  less  its  proper  object  than  the  fate  of 
the  Caesars  or  the  tragedy  of  the  Cross. 

The  fact  that  appreciative  history  re-enacts  the  individual 
intent  as  it  lived,  in  all  its  narrowness  and  ignorance,  and  also 
sees  that  intent  in  all  its  relations  to  the  other  intents  which 
knew,  imitated,  or  contended  against  it,  gives  rise  to  a  problem. 
When  the  self  is  seen  in  its  interrelations,  is  it  not  another  self  ? 
When  the  momentary  will  is  understood  in  the  light  of  its  basis 
and  ultimate  issue,  is  it  not  another  will  from  that  which  half 
blindly  resolved  and  acted  ?  Is  not  the  contrast  between  the  self 
as  it  understood  itself  and  as  we  understand  it,  one  that  cannot 
be  healed?  If  we  know  the  subject  in  its  relations,  do  we  not 
cease  to  know  the  subject  as  it  actually  was?  If  you  destroy 
its  loneliness,  do  you  not  destroy  its  essence  ?  History  cannot  know 
the  individual  as  he  was,  if  it  knows  him  as  related.  The  thing 
apart  and  the  thing  as  related  are  not  one  and  the  same. 

Of  course  there  might  be  a  purely  individualistic  history, 
which  would  strive  to  re-create  the  personality  just  as  it  lived, 
without  interpretation  or  understanding.  It  would  record  the 
judgments  of  the  persons  themselves  upon  themselves  or  upon 
one  another,  it  would  not  itself  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
these,  or  add  its  own  judgments.  It  would  not  assert  what  the 
influence  of  one  intent  upon  another  actually  was;  it  would 
merely  record  what  the  first  intent  hoped  its  influence  would  be, 
and  what  the  other  felt  it  to  be.  Such  history  would  be  difficult, 
but  would  it  be  impossible? 
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Yet  this  would  plainly  not  be  the  whole  of  history.  And 
the  contradiction  in  keeping  both  points  of  view,  the  individual 
and  the  universal,  is  only  apparent.  It  is  solved  if  we  keep  in 
mind  that  truth  is  not  existence.  Truth  might  include  existence, 
but  it  is  more  than  existence.  Truth  gives  relations  between 
existents;  the  concept  as  well  as  the  individual;  and  by  existing 
an  individual  does  not  destroy  that  which  is  true  of  him,  nor 
do  these  truths  destroy  his  actuality.  The  truths  about  a  person 
are  no  more  he  than  the  relations  of  a  thing  are  its  individual 
being.  The  similarity  of  two  colors  is  not  those  colors,  although 
it  "is"  between  them. 

Thus,  Kant's  purposes  and  thoughts  as  he  lived  them,  as  he 
transcribed  them  in  the  "Critique  of  Practical  Reason,"  were 
his  actuality.  That  actuality  of  course  is  gone,  and  cannot  re- 
appear. Yet  "that  it  existed"  is  an  eternal  truth.  This  truth 
in  its  isolation  might  be  the  object  of  some  very  "objective"  and 
impartial  biographer.  Kant  as  he  was  when  writing  this  Critique 
would  then  be  reproduced.  And  the  effort  of  another  historian 
in  tracing  the  influence  of  this  work,  in  judging  of  its  success  or 
failure,  in  showing  how,  unknown  to  its  author,  it  was  destined 
to  influence  all  later  ethical  speculation  and  even  to  reappear  in 
a  doctrine  which  the  old  philosopher  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  recognize  as  his  offspring,  would  not  in  sooth  reproduce  Kant 's 
existence.  But  it  would  reproduce  the  "truth  about  Kant." 
Kant  as  understood  is  not  Kant's  past  existence,  but  Kant's 
ideal  and  eternal  essence.  But  the  two  Kants,  although  thus 
genuinely  separated,  are  not  opposed  or  unrelated;  for  the  one 
Kant  is  the  truth  about  the  other.  The  individuals  as  understood, 
and  the  teleological  relations  between  them,  did  not  and  do  not 
exist;  yet  they  are.  They  are  eternal  truths  which  do  not  pass 
away.  The  man  passes  away,  the  truth  about  him  does  not.  And 
although  the  individual,  isolated  person  disappears,  the  truth 
that  he  existed  does  not.  There  is  only  one  proposition  that  is 
not  eternal,  namely,  that  A  exists.  Yet  this  becomes  "A  ex- 
isted, ' '  which  is  eternal.  The  truth  that  all  truths  are  not  eternal 
is  the  truth  that  there  is  change.  Thus  there  are  two  sets  of 
truths,  separate  but  not  opposed,  which  history  may  reproduce: 
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the  truth  that  A  existed,  which  tells  us  what  he  was  as  he  saw 
his  own  intent  and  blundered  accordingly;  and  the  truth  which 
is  true  of  A,  that  he  did  err  and  that  his  error  resulted  in  the 
sleep  of  science  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  which  tells  us  how 
A  would  appear  if  known  and  interpreted  by  a  final  insight.  Both 
existential  and  ideal  truths  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  history. 
They  are  side  by  side  and  in  peace. 

Here  we  have  the  solution  of  an  apparent  contradiction 
springing  from  the  nature  of  relations.  When  I  think  of  Aris- 
totle, as  I  did  a  moment  ago  when  I  wrote  the  last  paragraph, 
did  he  not  become  a  different  Aristotle?  for  as  he  was,  he  was 
not  thought  of,  for  my  thought  did  not  exist;  but  now  that  I 
think  of  him  he  has  entered  into  a  new  relation  which  was  not 
true  of  him  then.  Two  entities  are  not  one  and  the  same  unless 
you  can  predicate  of  the  one  all  that  you  can  predicate  of  the 
other.  Thus  every  time  I  think  of  Aristotle,  it  would  seem,  I  do 
not  think  of  the  same  Aristotle,  for  Aristotle  thought  of  is  not 
the  same  as  Aristotle  not  thought  of.  The  absurdity  results  from 
again  confusing  truth  with  existence.  My  thinking  of  Aristotle 
did  not  enter  into  his  existence ;  for  it  itself  did  not  then  exist, 
nor  can  it  enter  into  his  existence,  for  his  existence  is  now  gone. 
But  that  I  now  think  of  him  is  true  of  Aristotle,  and  it  was  true 
long  ago  that  I  should  think  of  him.  In  other  words,  although 
my  thinking  of  Aristotle  did  not  exist  when  he  lived,  and  forms 
no  part  of  his  existence,  that  I  this  day  think  of  Aristotle  is  part 
of  the  eternal  truth  about  Aristotle,  which  is  true,  not  now  or 
then,  but  eternally.  This  truth  is  part  of  his  ideal  essence,  being 
one  insignificant  detail  of  his  vast  influence.  Thus  his  essence 
is  unchanged  by  my  thought;  for  that  essence  is  eternal  and 
includes  the  truth  that  he  was  the  subject  of  my  thought  on 
this  day  of  Grace ;  and  his  existence  is  unchanged,  for  it  does  not 
exist  to  change,  and  the  truth  that  he  did  exist  in  the  way  he  did 
is  consequently  unchanged.  Hence  when  I  think  of  Aristotle  I 
may  think  of  the  truth  that  he  existed,  without  thinking  of  his 
essence  which  includes  my  being.  And  even  if  I  did  think  of 
that  essence  I  might  think  of  only  a  part  of  it.  An  intent  can 
fixate  a  part  of  being  without  thereby  destroying  it.  I  seldom 
think  of  my  thinking. 
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The  case  is  similar,  although  less  complicated,  when  I  think 
of  abstract  objects.  Suppose  I  think  of  the  number  One.  Do 
you  say  that  the  number  One  has  become  other  because  formerly 
it  was  not  thought  of,  while  now  it  is,  thus  entering  into  a  new 
relation  ?  And  do  you  ask  which  number  One  I  am  thinking  of  ? 
The  answer  is  that  there  is  only  a  single  number  One,  which  is 
unaffected  by  my  thinking,  just  because  it  is  eternally  related 
to  all  knowers.  The  truth  that  One  is  known  to  me  is  one  of 
the  relations  which  are  eternally  true  of  One.  This  relation  does 
not  come  into  existence  when  I  think  of  One;  for  it  has  no 
existence  and  is  not  in  time.  Being  known  to  A,  to  B,  to  C,  is  part 
of  the  being  of  One.  It  is  as  eternal  as  One  is.  The  whole 
truth  about  any  term  includes  all  its  relations,  and  these  rela- 
tions extend  to  every  moment  of  time.  Only  after  all  time  is 
' '  in, "  so  to  speak,  is  the  whole  truth  extant.  And  it  is  just  this 
whole  truth  that  constitutes  the  realm  of  eternal  being.  Extend- 
ing over  the  whole  of  time,  it  is  timeless,  an  hence  unaffected  by 
change.  It  anticipates,  as  it  were,  all  change.  But  although 
every  ideal  entity  is  thus  related  to  the  whole  of  being,  and  when 
we  know  it  we  mean  it  as  a  member  in  this  whole,  still  we  may 
by  means  of  our  selective  intent  fix  upon  it  apart  from  its  rela- 
tions. Such  selection  cannot  affect  the  nature  of  what  we  know 
when  most  of  its  relations  are  external.  One  such  external  rela- 
tion is  just  this  knowing  act  of  ours,  to  which  indeed  the  ideal 
entity  is  related  and  which  has  been  anticipated,  so  to  speak, 
in  its  eternal  status,  but  which  may  be  ignored  by  our  knowing 
process. 

To  return  to  our  own  field,  history,  and  to  express  briefly 
the  results  of  this  discussion.  There  are  two  sets  of  truths,  the 
eternal  and  the  temporal.  The  former  is  the  totality  of  all  true 
propositions  that  may  be  asserted  of  any  given  individual,  which 
propositions  include  its  relations  to  all  other  individuals  and  to 
every  ideal  entity.  It  is  the  individual's  total  significance.  This 
truth  stretches  over  all  time,  and  when  we  refer  to  it  we  mean 
it  thus  in  its  timeless  completeness.  Ideal  history  could  only  be 
written  after  the  entire  time-process  was  completed.  Hence 
it  is  unaffected  by  change  and  has  anticipated  our  own  knowing 
act.  Our  knowledge,  however,  need  not  include  this  whole  truth, 
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but  may  selectively  reproduce  a  part.  The  second  group  of  his- 
torical truths  is  of  the  form  *  *  A  existed ' ' ;  they  have  become  such 
through  the  becoming  false  of  the  correlative  proposition  "A 
exists."  They  state  what  A  was  in  his  actuality,  that  is,  as  he 
was  apart  from  those  relations  of  which  he  was  necessarily  ignor- 
ant and  which  did  not  enter  into  his  consciousness.  They  repro- 
duce his  mere  actuality,  they  view  him  apart  from  his  ideal 
significance.  They  are  themselves  eternally  true,  but  they  are 
true  only  after  he  has  perished,  just  as  the  proposition  "A  will 
exist"  is  true  only  before  A  becomes  actual.  The  actuality  of 
the  man,  which  is  reported  by  these  truths,  is  not  the  same  as  his 
ideal  being ;  the  former  passes  away,  and  the  truths  which  report 
it  are  not  the  same  as  the  latter.  Yet  they  are,  after  he  has  gone, 
eternal  like  the  latter  and  are  together  with  the  latter. 

The  paradoxes  which  beset  the  monistic  absolutist  theory  of 
truth,  paradoxes  so  ably  and  frankly  set  forth  by  Joachim21  in 
his  Nature  of  Truth,  and  common  to  his  own,  to  Spinoza's,  and 
to  Professor  Eoyce's  views,  arise  through  seeking  to  make  the 
existence  of  an  individual  a  part  of  the  ideal  truth  about  him. 
They  do  not  distinguish  the  individual,  as  his  own  actuality 
isolated  him,  from  that  actuality  as  viewed  in  all  its  relations  and 
in  its  bearings  on  what  is  meant  and  striven  for.  If  we  do  not 
seek  to  join  what  nature  has  put  asunder,  the  contradiction  disap- 
pears. This,  to  be  sure,  results  in  a  duality  of  truth ;  but  at  what 
gain  ?  Clearness  and  comprehension.  Error  will  not  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  truth,  nor  sin  into  a  man's  true  self.  That  A  erred 
is  a  truth  which  is  no  part  of  the  truth  about  which  A  erred — 
although,  since  in  being  all  things  are  together,  it  is  related  ex- 
ternally to  that  truth.  A  man's  mistakes  in  arithmetic  are  no 
part  of  numerical  being ;  were  this1  truth  not  fixed  and  objective, 
it  could  not  serve  as  a  corrective  of  his  mental  process;  in  fact, 
he  could  not  err  at  all.  Nor  is  a  man's  life  as  he  lived  it  part 
of  that  ideal  judgment  upon  him  which  beholds  him  in  the  light 
of  all  history.  He  is  not  part,  but  topic,  of  his  reckoning.  Were 
he  a  genuine  part  of  this  judgment,  he  would  have  to  be  aware 
of  it,  for  his  existence  is  his  awareness ;  and  if  so,  he  never  would 
have  erred. 


21  The  Nature  of  Truth,  chap.  v. 
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History  as  an  appreciative  science  has  to  meet  the  charge  of 
subjectivity.  This  charge,  we  believe,  is  due  to  a  confusion  be- 
tween an  ethical  judgment  upon  history  and  history  as  we  have 
viewed  it.  The  tracing  of  the  interrelations  of  purposes,  the 
setting  forth  how  the  aim  of  one  period  of  a  man's  life  in- 
fluenced that  of  another  period,  how  his  acts  affected  the  acts 
of  contemporaries  and  successors,  and,  looking  back,  how  they  in 
turn  were  influenced  by  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors, — this  threading 
out  of  the  mutual  reference  of  intents  and  resulting  actions 
is  as  objective  as  the  study  of  a  crystal,  and  may  be  entirely 
unbiased  by  ethical  judgment.  Still,  albeit  something  different 
from  this,  an  ethical  judgment  upon  history,  as  Professor  San- 
tayana  claims,  may  be  objective  and  non-individualistic.  As  he 
represents  it,22  such  a  judgment  would  take  as  standard  the  ideals 
which  were  implicitly  recognized  by  the  men  of  the  past  them- 
selves. The  historian  would  not  foist  the  ideal  which  is  mandatory 
upon  himself  upon  men  of  alien  traditions  and  nature.  The  ideal 
which  gives  the  "ought"  to  conduct  is  primarily  individual,  it 
is  relative  to  the  endowment  and  nurture  of  the  person;  it. is 
universal  only  secondarily,  where  genuine  interests  meet,  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  man,  on  the  basis  of  similarity  in  organization 
and  environment.  Such  ideals,  one  for  each  life  and  overlapping 
where  they  may,  are,  we  believe,  part  of  the  eternal  world.  Their 
being  and  authority  become  known  and  felt  by  every  reflecting 
conscience.  An  ethic  that  is  liberal  and  individualistic  is  not 
therefore  antinomian  or  anti-social.  Because  the  good  differs  in 
part  for  each  individual,  it  is  none  the  less  insistent,  and  leads 
just  as  surely  to  the  service  of  the  many.  A  pluralism  of  ideals 
is  not  a  denial  of  ideals.  Although  ethical  truth  is  a  relation  in 
the  form  "A  is  good  for  B, "  it  is  no  less  true;  for  this  relation 
has  eternal  truth.  There  is  always  an  absolute  standpoint.  ' '  Vie- 
ler  Edlen  namlieh  bedarf  es,  und  vielerlei  Edlen,  dass  es  Adel 
gebe ! "  On  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  men  of  the  past,  the  historian  can  discover  their  ideals,  can 
even  come  to  know  them  better  than  the  men  themselves  did, 
and  can  judge  them  accordingly.  Such  judgments  form, 
we  believe,  a  genuine  part  of  history;  for  the  relation  of  the 


22  Reason  in  Science,  pp.  258,  259. 
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individual  to  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  forms  part  of  his 
eternal  significance. 

The  ethical  reading  of  history  is  subjective,  only  when  the 
historian  judges  the  individual  from  the  standpoint  of  that  ideal 
which  may  be,  to  be  sure,  authoritative  for  himself,  but  has  no 
validity,  or  only  partial  validity,  when  applied  to  another.  When 
such  judgments  result  from  ignorance  of  the  relativity  and 
plurality  of  ideals,  they  are  trivial  and  contemptible  examples 
of  ethical  autocracy,  and,  being  false,  form  no  part  of  history. 
Still  I  am  far  from  denying  place  to  the  sincere  expression  of 
repugnance  for  an  alien  ideal.  Such  an  expression,  when  it 
understands  itself  as  an  utterance  of  private  taste,  and  does  not 
mistake  itself  for  an  ethical  judgment,  is  a  legitimate  manifesta- 
tion of  personal  life ;  and  where  in  practice  ideals  are  really  con- 
flicting, and  compromise  is  no  part  of  the  good  of  each,  such  utter- 
ance is  courage  and  duty.  And  these  judgments  have  their 
proper  place  in  history ;  for  that  the  purposes  of  A  or  B  are  repug- 
nant to  mine  is  a  part  of  the  interrelation  of  aims  which  history 
records.  They  must,  to  be  sure,  be  recorded  in  history;  what 
they  cannot  do,  is  to  serve  instead  of  history.  Their  importance 
is  relative  to  the  personal  weight  of  the  historian,  which  com- 
pared with  that  of  all  other  individuals  must  be  but  insignificant. 
Their  legitimate  place  is  not  in  the  genuine  ethical  judgment 
upon  history,  but  in  that  part  of  the  subject  which  simply  records 
individual  interests.  There  they  would  probably  find  themselves 
as  some  among  many  insignificant  statements  of  personal  pref- 
erence. 

Again,  it  is  charged  that  the  forms  of  history  are  subjective. 
Simmel  compares  an  historical  narrative  to  a  work  of  art.  Those 
brief  summaries  of  a  century,  those  bold  apergus,  which  are  so 
fascinating  yet  so  untrustworthy,  seem  like  the  painting  of  a 
landscape,  to  be  constructed  by  selecting  what  elements  you  will 
and  rearranging  them  to  make  a  pleasing  and  unified  effect.  Un- 
questionably history,  as  it  is  written,  is  selective,  and  the  form 
is  largely  adapted  to  our  aesthetic  interests  and  our  limitations 
of  view;  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  subjective,  in  the  sense  of 
failing  to  report  the  truth.  If  I  choose  to  consider  only  the 
even  numbers,  my  neglect  of  the  odd  numbers  does  not  falsify 
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those  that  I  do  consider.  If  I  discover  the  relations  between  3 
and  27,  and  am  intentionally  oblivious  of  their  relations  to  other 
numbers,  I  may  not,  to  be  sure,  be  able  to  find  out  all  the  truths 
about  the  relations  of  3  and  27,  but  I  can  at  least  discover  some: 
Or  if  in  front  of  a  window  I  take  my  stand  in  such  a  way  that 
some  ugly  buildings  are  shut  out  from  my  view,  and  what  I  do 
see  thereby  gets  a  grouping  that  pleases,  I  none  the  less  see  as 
it  is  what  I  do  see.  History  may  be  partial  and  artistic,  but  none 
the  less  true.  To  sum  up  an  age  in  a  sentence  requires  that  one 
leave  out  much  that  is  true,  but  so  long  as  what  is  said  is  true,  it 
is  unobjectionable.  Moreover,  such  surveys  are  necessary.  Only 
by  means  of  them  can  one  get  a  truth  that  covers  a  wide  range  of 
facts.  Such  truths  must  be  abstract,  and  consequently  can  find 
expression  only  in  brief  compass.  But  the  abstract  is  none  the 
less  true ;  it  may  reveal  the  form  or  the  law  of  a  whole  series  of 
particulars.  One  does  not  need  more  than  a  few  sentences  to 
express  the  truth  that  Greek  philosophy  passed  from  a  stage  of 
cosmic  to  ethical  and  logical  speculation,  then  united  both  in  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  finally  became  eclectic  and  religious.  Brevity 
does  not  militate  against  truth,  and  the  most  universal  truth  of 
all  may  be  the  briefest. 

CHAPTEE  VI 

HISTORICAL  VERIFICATION 

We  have  briefly  sketched  the  ideal  of  historical  knowledge. 
This  ideal  nowhere  appears  complete  in  human  experience.  Only 
fragments  of  it  are  toilsomely  won.  We  now  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion, by  what  means  do  we  get  possession  of  these  fragments, 
how  do  we  assure  ourselves  that  they  are  genuine?  What  is 
the  process  of  historical  research  and  verification  ? 

It  is  no  part  of  our  task  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  subject. 
They  belong  primarily  to  the  business  of  historical  science  and, 
although  of  interest  to  us,  cannot  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  We  shall  seek  to  make  plain  only  a  few  leading  epistemo- 
logical  principles,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  growth  and 
verification  of  knowledge,  in  their  relation  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  past. 
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By  Historical  Truth  we  have  meant  the  ideally  complete  whole 
of  historical  knowledge.  By  true  ideas  we  mean  ideas  that  em- 
body any  part  of  this  Truth.  The  test  of  the  truth  of  ideas  must 
be  internal,  or  intrinsic.  Since  the  idea  is  not  the  object,  and 
we  never  escape  from  our  ideas,  we  can  only  compare  idea  and 
object  if  we  accept  as  a  fact  the  power  of  the  idea  to  reveal  the 
object.  But  how  do  we  know  that  this  revelation  is  true  and 
not  that  of  a  lying  prophet  ?  There  are  two  indications.  First,  the 
idea  must  be  adequate,  consistent,  self-satisfying,  luminous.  It 
must  give  us  an  experience  of  what  it  means,  and  mean  nothing 
other  than  we  experience.  It  must  not  suggest  anything  more 
than  it  says,  hint  of  any  thing  which  it  does  not  impart.  Sec- 
ondly, what  the  idea  claims  to  reveal  must  be  consistent  with 
everything  else,  which  other  ideas  claim  to  reveal.  It  must  fit  into 
a  consistent  whole.  As  soon  as  a  contradiction  is  revealed  in  our 
objectifying  ideas,  they  cease  to  objectify,  they  no  longer  claim  to 
report  being.  Like  witnesses  caught  in  a  falsehood,  they  blush 
and  confess  their  deceit.  In  regard  to  simple,  unrelated  ideas,  the 
question  of  consistency  cannot  arise.  Complex  ideas  which  seek 
to  unite  incompatible  objects,  to  put  one  into  a  context  into 
which  it  does  not  fit,  are  inconsistent.  Thus  the  simple  idea  of 
blue  cannot  be  inconsistent.  Its  truth  consists  in  its  adequacy: 
the  fact  that  when  we  "look  at  blue,"  as  we  say,  we  have  an 
experience  which  announces  itself  as  an  experience  of  object,  and 
does  not,  so  far  as  blue  is  concerned,  suggest  that  anything  more 
could  be  experienced;  this  self-fulfilling  cognitive  experience  is 
what  we  mean  by  looking  at  the  object.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
complex  idea,  "the  commensurability  of  the  diagonal  and  the 
side  of  a  square,"  is  inconsistent,  because  it  seeks  to  place  the 
numerical  value  of  the  ratio  between  the  two  lengths  in  the  series 
of  rational  numbers,  to  which  it  does  not  belong.  The  incon- 
sistency of  a  complex  idea  usually  arises  through  want  of 
adequacy  in  its  constituents.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  just 
what  we  mean  by  the  elements  of  the  idea  which  served  as  our 
illustration,  the  inconsistency  was  discovered,  and,  in  addition, 
the  right  relation  of  its  parts.  Thus,  in  the  end,  the  test  of  the 
truth  is  the  adequacy  of  the  idea, — seeing  is  believing.  Consist- 
ency itself  must  be  transparent  in  the  complex  idea.  Perfected 
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knowledge  must  be  self-luminous.  Even  if  certainty  could  be 
maintained  only  by  a  dialectic  of  premises  implied  by  every 
denial  of  them,  this  would  still  be  the  case,  for  the  evidence  that 
X  implies  not-X  would,  in  the  end,  be  intuitive.  Since  most  of  our 
ideas  are  complex  and  inadequate,  we  could  probably  never 
determine  whether  they  were  consistent  or  not,  if  we  did  not 
have  with  us  a  stock  of  simple  ideas — those  of  the  sense  qualities 
and  the  simpler  relations,  some  of  which  form  a  part  of  every 
complex  idea.  The  making  of  these  simple  ideas  adequate  by 
securing  the  appropriate  experiences  and  the  consequent  revela- 
tion of  inconsistency  or  its  absence  (so  far  as  we  can  thereby 
discover)  is  the  process  by  which  all  hypotheses  in  science  are 
tested. 

Now,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  some  of  the 
elements  of  a  complex  idea  adequate,  the  difficulties  of  verifying 
ideas  are  of  course  enormous.  In  the  case  of  the  past,  we  possess 
such  self-satisfying  ideas  only,  and  perhaps  doubtfully,  with 
regard  to  the  immediate  past.  Moreover,  most  of  our  ideas  are 
extremely  fragmentary;  they  mean  a  large  range  of  facts,  but 
report  little  detail.  Our  memory,  for  example,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  refers  to  a  mass  of 
experience,  tells  us  that  there  was  such  a  mass,  but  informs  us 
of  only  a  decidedly  few  events.  Now,  since  our  ideas  are  thus 
inadequate  and  partial,  what  is  the  basis  for  our  confidence  in 
what  they  do  reveal?  Moreover,  since  the  past  is  inaccessible, 
even  non-existent,  how  can  we  verify  our  ideas  at  all?  Again, 
all  our  supposed  verifications  of  history  are  made  apparently  by 
present  or  future  facts:  how  can  we  verify  the  past  by  the 
present  or  the  future? 

In  the  first  place,  all  evidence  that  there  were  any  past  events 
is  necessarily  contained  in  the  objectifying  ideas  which  in  one 
way  or  another  mean  the  past.  The  fact  that  we  have  an  idea 
of  the  past  is  the  only  possible  testimony  to  the  being  of  the 
past.  Whatever  an  idea  announces,  so  long  as  it  does  not  con- 
tradict any  other  idea,  we  must  accept.  Unless  we  do  this,  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  at  all.  For  the  possession  of  objectifying 
ideas  is,  we  reiterate,  just  knowledge  itself.  So  long  as  ideas  do 
refer  to  an  object,  even  if  they  are  inadequate,  that  is,  even  if 
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they  do  not  reveal  the  whole  of  every  feature  of  what  they  mean, 
they  must  be  accepted  as  revelations  of  being.  The  witness  of 
ideas  must  be  accepted  until  proved  contradictory.  There  is  no 
proof  which  is  not  an  ontological  proof. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  test  of  truth  is  the  satisfaction 
we  find  in  our  ideas  individually,  or  in  the  consistency  of  a  set 
of  ideas,  or  in  their  usefulness  to  us  as  a  means  of  ordering 
experience.  Nor  does  this  mean  that  our  will  is  expressed  in 
our  ideas.  We  cannot  help  possessing  these  objectifying  ideas; 
we  do  not  determine  that  contradictory  ideas  no  longer  objectify. 
These  things  are  with  us  as  our  bodies  are;  we  do  not  choose 
them,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them;  they  compel  our  assent.  We 
may  or  may  not  be  satisfied  with  our  ideas.  The  consistency  of 
our  objectifying  ideas  may  please  us  if  we  are  interested  in 
science;  we  hate  it  if  it  contravenes  our  wishes  or  other  non- 
objectifying  ideas.  We  cannot  choose  what  we  shall  believe  to 
have  been  our  past.  Objectifying  ideas  are  reflexes,  not  volitions. 
The  truth  of  our  ideas  of  the  past  cannot  be  reduced  to  their 
efficiency  as  tools  for  the  ordering  of  experience,  for  the  reason 
that  they  announce  the  being  of  the  past,  which  is  their  true 
cognitive  function.  The  objectifying  intent  of  ideas  is  ignored 
by  the  instrumental  and  phenomenalistic  theories  of  truth. 

But  if  any  objectifying  idea  is  accepted,  cause  must  be  shown 
why  others  are  not.  One  such  cause  might  be  that  only  the 
ideas  of  self  and  other  present  objects  are  adequate.  One  might 
refuse  to  believe  in  anything  not  immediately  experiential. 
Thus  one  might  refuse  to  believe  in  all  but  the  immediate  past. 
But  such  a  standpoint  is  in  reality  untenable.  The  ideas  that 
we  verify  here  and  now,  announce  a  being  that  is  related. 
They  reveal  the  relations  of  these-  objects  to  other  objects,  the 
ideas  of  which,  to  be  sure,  are  not  adequate,  yet  are  nevertheless 
present.  Now,  relations  without  end-terms  are  contradictory. 
An  adequate  idea  of  A-related  is  contradictory  unless  the  B 
that  is  not  adequately  presented,  or  some  other  such  object,  is 
accepted.  You  cannot  accept  A  as  father  unless  you  accept  B 
as  son.  The  case  of  the  past  is  parallel.  All  our  ideas  of  what 
we  adequately  verify,  either  of  our  own  or  of  our  fellow's  ex- 
perience, reveal  an  existence  which  is  related  to  much  that  does 
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not  adequately  appear,  although  it  does  appear  inadequately. 
The  deed  that  I  do  to-day  appears  as  implied  by  another  deed 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  purpose  of  my  fellow,  as  I  perceive 
it  now,  comes  to  me  as  part  of  a  series  of  purposes  extending 
somewhere  beyond  what  I  see.  My  friend  at  the  marriage  with 
no  preceding  love-making  or  agreement  de  convenance  is  a  con- 
tradiction. I  have  as  adequate  a  knowledge  of  the  implication 
of  this  situation  by  other  situations  as  I  have  of  the  situation 
itself.  Although  I  do  not  have  an  adequate  idea  of  that  other, 
I  must  accept  something  whose  general  character  would  fill  in 
the  blank  which  the  nature  of  the  relation  perceived  involves. 

But,  so  far,  this  proof  that  the  past  did  exist  betrays  the 
insufficiency  of  all  ontological  proofs  of  existence.  The  purposes, 
whether  my  own  or  my  fellow's,  which  I  verify  do  indeed  imply 
the  being  of  other  purposes;  they  do  not  imply  that  they  did 
exist.  For  plainly  we  have  purposes  which  imply  deeds  in  the 
future,  yet  these  deeds  are  not  actual.  And  similarly  the  deeds 
of  a  man  who  dies  in  his  youth,  when  part  of  a  coherent  scheme 
of  intentions,  imply  countless  others  which  are  never  realized. 
It  would  seem  not  to  be  contradictory  of  what  we  know  of 
existence,  to  suppose  that  this  present,  full-grown  and  energetic, 
sprang  with  all  its  purposes  and  beliefs,  by  generatio  aequivoca, 
from  an  absolute  nothing. 

All  this  we  must  admit,  yet  our  admission  is  not  fatal  to  our 
contention.  Did  our  present  purposes  imply  others  in  the  past 
in  the  same  way  that  they  imply  others  in  the  future;  did  our 
ideas  of  the  past  testify  only  to  the  being  of  the  past,  then  our 
case  would  surely  be  lost.  But  unlike  our  ideas  of  the  future 
or  of  merely  ideal  'entities,  those  of  the  past,  as  we  have  seen, 
include  the  further  idea  of  the  proposition  "did  exist."  My 
idea  of  the  decision  which  (or  something  like  it)  is  implied  by  my 
present  act  of  writing  this  essay,  reveals  not  only  an  ideal  essence, 
but  in  addition  the  proposition  "it  was."  But  why  believe  this 
report  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it. 
Unless  we  believe  our  objectifying  ideas,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  at  all.  Yet  surely  the  idea  of  this  proposition  is  not 
adequate;  were  it  to  become  so,  might  not  a  contradiction 
appear?  Since  you  cannot  adequately  verify  any  past  deed 
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(with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  past),  how  can  you  verify 
any  simple  proposition  of  this  type  ?  And  if  you  cannot  verify  any 
one  proposition,  you  cannot  verify  any  at  all ;  that  is,  you  cannot 
verify  that  there  was  a  past.  Surely  you  have  not  refuted  the 
sceptic,  who  will  believe  in  that  only  of  which  he  can  obtain  clear 
and  distinct  ideas !  Not  yet ;  but  the  refutation  is  at  hand.  It 
grows  out  of  the  considerations  about  relations,  set  forth  above. 
As  we  know,  the  essence  of  our  temporal  experience  is  becoming. 
What  we  verify  now,  appears  as  coming  from  something  else,  as 
growing  out  of  another  existence  which  it  supplants.  Our  idea 
of  this  is  as  adequate  as  our  idea  of  our  own  actuality,  for  our 
actuality  is  just  of  this  nature.  I  never  do  a  deed  that  does  not 
announce  itself  as  " having  come  from  one  that  did  exist." 
Without  an  existence  that  was,  the  existence  that  is  is  contra- 
dictory, just  because  it  is  an  existence  that  becomes.  Becoming, 
without  something  which  did  exist  from  which  it  became,  is  a 
contradiction.  AVe  have  the  term  and  the  relation,  but  the  other 
term  that  is  required  is  one  that  must  have  existed,  not  one  that 
has  merely  ideal  being.  Here  is  a  relation  that  has  not  mere 
logical  being,  but  existence,  and  can  exist  only  if  its  end-term 
did  exist.  The  proposition  '  *  A  becomes, ' '  which  I  verify,  implies, 
not  the  entity  of  B,  but  the  proposition  "B  became."  I  cannot 
accept  the  one  without  the  other.  The  present  grows  out  of  the 
past ;  this  very  growing  I  verify ;  the  one  cannot  exist  unless  the 
other  has  existed.  Thus  the  proposition  that  there  was  a  past  is 
proved. 

But  since  mere  existence  has  being  but  no  existence,  since  the 
that  is  never  separated  from  the  what,  the  nature  of  much  that 
did  exist  can  also  be  demonstrated.  The  general  character  of 
the  past  can  be  proved  from  the  present.  We  verify  deeds  and 
relations  of  a  type  that  demand  an  end-term  of  a  specific  kind. 
All  that  we  said  at  first  about  the  implication  of  the  past  by  the 
present  is  now  confirmed ;  for  the  implication  is  one  that  carries 
with  it  "having  existed"  as  well  as  being.  The  reason  why  we 
cannot  determine  from  the  present  more  than  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  past,  is  that  we  actually  verify  only  a  little  of  the 
present  itself.  The  fullness  of  even  our  own  moments,  although 
of  course  it  exists,  is  verified  only  to  the  smallest  extent.  We 
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verify  only  the  general  features,  and,  reasoning  from  their  rela- 
tions, we  can  determine  only  the  abstract  characters  of  the  end- 
terms. 

Thus  my  present  deeds  imply  a  decision  to  write  a  monograph 
about  the  past,  but  since  my  memory  of  the  latter  is  inadequate 
and  my  knowledge  of  my  own  act  is  quite  as  inadequate,  I  can 
only  be  sure  that  there  was  a  decision,  of  a  certain  general  nature. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  content  of  all  moments  has 
this  sort  of  implication.  There  is  much  that  seems  to  have  no 
logical  connection  with  that  out  of  which  it  grew;  at  least,  no 
such  implication  has  yet  been  made  out.  Hence,  although  because 
it  too  becomes  it  must  have  come  from  something  that  was,  we 
are  unable  to  determine  what  was.  In  so  far  as  our  lives  are 
dreamful  and  incoherent,  we  cannot  trace  these  necessary  rela- 
tions. For  further  information  we  have  to  rely  on  empirical 
psychological  methods. 

That  there  was  a  past,  we  may  be  sure.  Aside  from  deduction 
from  the  present,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  based  on  memory,  our 
own  memory,  the  memory  of  our  fellows,  and  on  records,  which 
are  nothing  but  recorded  memory.  The  memories  that  we  at 
any  time  possess  are  few  and  inadequate;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  inadequacy  need  not  lead  us  to  distrust  them  utterly. 
Especially  when  recorded  soon  after  the  event,  memory  has  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Growth  in  knowledge  of  the  past 
depends  upon  getting  richer  memories,  upon  gathering  objectify- 
ing ideas  from  our  fellows  and  from  records.  Since,  because  of 
the  feebleness  of  the  mechanism  of  memory,  we  are  unable,  for 
the  most  part,  to  render  our  ideas  of  the  past  adequate,  we  can 
verify  them  only  one  with  another  and  so  see  to  it  that  they  are 
not  inconsistent.  Consistent  memories,  living  or  recorded,  we 
must  needs  believe,  if  we  are  to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  past. 

Fortunately,  records  can  be  tested  in  another  way  besides 
comparison  inter  se :  namely,  with  reference  to  the  objects  of 
which  they  make  mention.  If  a  writer  refers  to  an  event,  say 
an  eclipse,  we  can  discover  his  veracity  by  finding  out  whether 
such  an  event  has  a  place  in  the  physical  series.  Moreover,  if 
another  writer  asserts  that  he  also  saw  it,  we  have  a  means  of 
determining  their  contemporaneity.  We  know  that  the  conscious 
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series  is  correlated  with  the  series  of  physical  events  in  such  a 
way  that  only  those  experiences  which  have  existed  together  can 
obtain  adequate  ideas,  immediate  experiences,  of  the  same  por- 
tion of  the  latter  series.  Of  course  this  verification  of  records 
assumes  the  validity  of  the  process  of  scientific  induction.  To 
what  extent  it  is  reliable  we  shall  investigate  anon.  We  turn 
first  to  consider  certain  other  difficulties  which  the  processes  of 
historical  research  and  verification  commonly  arouse. 

How  can  records,  which  are  present  existing  physical  objects, 
inform  us  of  past  experiences  which  no  longer  exist  ?  This  diffi- 
culty rests  on  several  prejudices  and  errors.  To  begin  with,  the 
physical  objects  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  past  as  well  as  present. 
Yet  even  if  they  are  not,  the  propositions  that  I  discover  by 
reading,  say,  the  inscription  on  a  monument,  are  a  part  of 
historical  truth,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  eternal  world.  My 
reading  of  the  inscription  and  my  consequent  finding  of  these 
propositions  are,  to  be  sure,  present  facts,  but  I  cannot  see  that 
this  is  relevant  to  the  truth  or  temporality  of  what  I  find.  My 
finding  a  fact  now,  does  not  make  what  I  find  merely  present. 
So  long  as  we  bear  in  mind  that  ideas  are  not  what  they  know, 
that  by  their  objectifying  intent  they  can  refer  to  anything 
remote  in  time  or  timeless,  whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  it  will 
not  puzzle  us  to  know  how  by  an  act  in  the  present  we  can 
verify  what  is  not  present. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  I  learn  historical 
truth,  an  "intangible"  thing,  only  by  means  of  hard  rocks  and 
visible  ink  and  paper.  We  have  long  since  abandoned  the 
prejudice  that  only  what  we  can  touch  and  handle  has  being. 
It  is  no  less  wonderful  that  we  can  by  our  ideas  know  books  and 
tables  than  that  we  can  know  propositions.  That  I  cannot  know 
the  latter  apart  from  the  former  is  irrelevant.  I  cannot  know 
anything  without  a  brain  or  a  digestive  tract,  yet  who  will  say 
that  this  fact  has  any  epistemological  significance  ?  The  processes 
of  psycho-physics  are  without  significance  for  the  theory  of 
knowledge.  There  is  no  importance  attachable  to  the  fact  that 
before  I  can  get  an  idea  which  embodies  a  proposition,  my 
occipital  lobes  must  be  stimulated  by  ink  and  paper,  and  the 
entire  associative  apparatus  set  to  work.  It  is  even  doubtful 
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whether  when  I  know  a  proposition  I  must  also  know  the  words 
in  which  it  is  framed.  When  the  mind  is  fixed  on  the  meaning, 
''when  gathered  into  herself,"  "none  of  these  things  trouble  her, 
neither  sounds  nor  sights. ' '  At  any  rate,  however  I  obtain  these 
ideas,  whether  always  in  conjunction  with  ideas  of  sounds  or 
sights,  or  not,  it  is  sufficient  that  I  do  obtain  them.  I  get  mean- 
ings, consistent  with  and  enriching  my  other  objectifying  ideas 
which  refer  to  the  past.  Just  as  I  can  accept  the  testimony  of 
luminous  memory,  so  I  can  accept  other  objectifying  ideas,  how- 
ever derived  psycho-physically.  Our  knowledge  moves  within 
the  charmed  circle  of  ideas,  in  which  democratic  company  the 
dignity  of  each  depends  only  on  its  clearness  and  its  harmony 
with  its  fellows,  and  not  at  all  on  ancestry. 

Thus,  I  have  an  idea,  no  matter  how  obtained,  that  there 
once  existed  a  man  named  Socrates,  who  preached  the  gospel  of 
the  rational  life  and  for  various  reasons  was  put  to  death  by  his 
own  countrymen.  My  ideas  about  him  and  his  fate  are,  let  us 
say,  vague :  I  know  that  he  made  a  speech  in  his  own  defense, 
but  just  what  he  said  I  do  not  know;  I  know  that  he  taught 
that  virtue  is  one  with  self-knowledge,  but  I  do  not  know  how  he 
justified  this  view.  My  ideas  mean  more  than  they  reveal;  they 
crave  for  the  detail  of  what  they  do  impart.  I  read  the  works 
of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  I  get  new  ideas  about  Socrates 
and  fill  out  the  meaning  of  those  which  I  already  have.  I  dis- 
cover the  arguments  which  he  used  at  his  trial,  I  learn  his 
method  of  induction  and  maieutic  scrutiny.  Are  these  new  ideas 
consistent  among  themselves,  with  all  the  other  ideas  which  I 
have  about  Greek  history  and  Greek  character,  with  my  ideas, 
adequate  or  inadequate,  of  human  life  in  general  and  the  world 
of  nature?  If  so,  then  I  may  be  confident  that  what  I  learn  is 
true. 

Memory  is  fragmentary,  and  much  less  than  is  ever  remem- 
bered is  recorded.  Hence,  even  if  we  could  gather  together  all 
that  was  ever  written  on  stone  or  bronze  or  paper,  our  histories 
would  be  imperfect.  We  fill  up  the  lacunae  by  means  of 
hypotheses.  The  validity  of  these  hypotheses  rests  on  the  validity 
of  empirical  psychic  laws,  obtained  by  induction.23  Here 


23  See  Wundt,  Logilc  der  GescMchtswissenschaft,  Bd.  2,  Teil  2.    Sigwart, 
Logic,  translation  by  Helen  Dendy,  vol.  2. 
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abstract  psychology  helps  to  make  history.  At  best,  induction 
gives  only  probable  results.  Oftentimes  two  or  more  hypotheses 
are  equally  possible.  Because  of  the  so-called  plurality  of 
causes,  and  the  uncertainty  of  effects  where  the  materials  for 
induction  are  few,  many  interpretations  of  history  are  possible. 
From  a  given  set  of  acts  testified  to  by  our  records,  historians 
can  perhaps  with  equal  reasonableness  suppose  several  different 
motives  for  the  actions  of  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon.  Even  if 
psychology  had  deduced  exact  laws,  we  could  not  apply  them 
with  very  much  confidence  to  the  past,  because  of  the  paucity 
of  facts.  We  could  not  get  sufficient  constants  with  which  to 
solve  our  equations — which,  since  mental  life  is  complex,  would 
contain  many  variables.  These  facts  about  historical  interpreta- 
tion are  legitimate  ground  for  a  measure  of  scepticism,  notably 
illustrated  by  Balfour  in  his  Defense  of  Philosophic  Doubt?* 
Yet  they  do  not  make  history  hopeless.  We  do  possess  the 
objectifying  ideas  obtained  from  recorded  memory,  whose  general 
accuracy  we  can  trust.  Of  course,  even  the  understanding  of 
records,  when  their  language  is  not  well  known,  rests  somewhat 
on  probability;  yet,  where  the  meaning  of  the  words  has  been 
transmitted  through  translations,  or  through  the  memory  of 
successive  generations,  in  spite  of  transformations  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  vernacular  itself,  none  except  the  professional  sceptic 
can  reasonably  doubt  that  we  can  obtain  a  modicum  of  fairly 
accurate  information.  If  we  could  not  have  well-grounded  faith 
in  records,  wre  might  indeed  be  sceptical.  But,  of  course,  many 
versions  of  history  remain  open. 

Not  only  the  interpretation  of  records,  but  also  their  cor- 
roboration  and  testing  by  means  of  the  facts  in  the  physical  world 
to  which  they  refer,  is  derived  largely  from  inference.  We  can 
get  at  so-called  physical  objects  only  through  memory  and 
inference  from  the  facts  which  we  verify  in  the  present.  Thus 
the  validity  of  all  hypotheses  in  history  rests  on  the  validity  of 
inference,  and  hence,  in  the  end,  on  the  validity  of  so-called 
empirical  laws. 

Empirical  physical  laws  express  the  laws  of  series  of  physical 
facts.  Such  laws  are  uncertain,  compared  with  mathematical 

24  Chap.  iv. 
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axioms,  because,  while  in  the  case  of  the  latter  all  the  data  to 
which  they  apply  are  at  hand,  in  the  former  there  is  a  paucity 
of  data.  In  the  one  case,  a  complete  verification  is  possible :  we 
can  see  how  the  law  is  exemplified  in  every  fact  which  we  choose 
to  examine.  In  the  other  case,  we  can  never  be  sure,  even  when 
all  the  facts  at  our  command  fit  into  our  law,  that  there  do  not 
exist  within  the  series  in  question  other  facts  which  would 
render  a  different  formula  necessary,  or  perhaps  make  any  exact 
formula  impossible.  The  basis  for  our  confidence  in  such  laws 
as  we  do  obtain  rests  on  the  random  character  of  our  facts. 
They  are  a  chance  selection,  a  fair  sample,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  whole.25  Assuming  the 
law,  and  having  a  few  facts,  we  can  predict  the  nature  of  other 
facts  with  a  degree  of  probability  proportionate  to  the  number 
and  representative  character  of  the  facts  upon  which  our  previous 
induction  was  based. 

From  a  deterministic  point  of  view,  whether  we  infer  physical 
facts  in  the  past  or  the  future  is  indifferent.  Of  course  one  end 
of  the  series,  through  memory,  is  more  accessible  to  us  than  the 
other.  We  might,  however,  for  all  I  can  see,  have  had  some  sort 
of  prescience  by  which  we  could  divine  so-called  future  objects. 
As  it  is,  we  simply  dip  into  the  world  of  facts ;  through  percep- 
tion and  memory,  we  find  different  kinds  of  series,  many  times 
repeated  perhaps,  and  guess  as  best  we  may  what  laws  they 
would  exemplify  if  we  could  find  all  the  facts  which  belong  to 
them.  Whether  by  means  of  our  laws  we  infer,  from  a  few  facts 
now,  other  facts  in  the  future  or  the  past,  is  indifferent :  we  are 
simply  referring  to  different  ends  of  the  series  to  which  our  facts 
belong.  Thus,  whether  from  the  laws  of  the  solar  system  I  infer 
to-morrow's  or  yesterday's  sunrise  is  indifferent,  so  far  as  the 
process  of  inference  and  the  degree  of  probability  are  concerned. 
The  only  difference  is  that  I  can  verify  to-morrow's  sun,  but  not 
yesterday 's. 

The  inference  of  psychical  facts  seems  to  be  on  the  same  plane. 
Even  if  from  empirical  psychic  laws  we  are  unable  to  determine 
the  existence  of  concrete  states  of  consciousness,  we  can  never- 
theless determine  the  possibility,  the  character,  of  such  activity. 


25  Compare  Charles  Peirce,  Studies  in  Logic. 
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We  can  determine  that  if  A  existed,  or  if  A  will  exist,  he  was, 
or  will  be,  of  the  character  B.  Existence,  even  if  contingent  and 
arbitrary,  is  subject  to  possibility,  that  is,  to  abstract  deter- 
mination. And  a  possibility  of  existent  character  is  just  as 
determinate  and  lawful  an  entity  as  a  stone  or  a  reflexive  rela- 
tion. Just  as  we  can  discover  the  nature  and  behavior  of  bodies 
when  in  certain  relations,  so  we  can  determine  the  nature  and 
reactions  of  psychic  facts.  The  matter  of  psycho-physical  paral- 
lelism is  irrelevant:  the  correlation  of  psychical  objects  with 
physical  objects  is  simply  another  fact  about  each.  If  the  law 
of  correlation  were  completely  determined,  I  could  pass  from  a 
fact  in  the  psychical  realm  to  a  fact  in  the  physical  realm,  and,  if 
of  the  appropriate  nature,  from  a  neurosis  to  a  psychosis.  If  the 
correlation  is  accurate,  and  there  are  determinate  physical  laws 
of  the  brain,  there  are  corresponding  psychical  laws.  The  facts 
from  which  we  can  deduce  such  psychical  laws  are  given  to  us 
by  memory  and  perception,  just  as  physical  facts  are  given  to 
us.  Hence,  from  them  we  can  deduce  the  laws  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  physical  existence,  and  in  turn  infer  other  concrete 
existences. 

But  we  are  not,  in  the  case  of  the  past,  restricted  to  mere 
possibilities.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  we  know  that  there  was  a 
past,  and  we  also  know  that  certain  events  took  place  in  the  past. 
Since  existence  must  conform  to  possibility,  we  can  infer  that 
these  events  must  have  been  of  such  and  such  a  general  char- 
acter. In  accordance  with  our  empirical  psychic  laws,  we  can 
make  the  probable  inference  that  if  A  occurred  it  was  of  the 
character  B,  because  A  could  not  exist  unless  it  were  also  B. 

To  sum  up :  we  verify  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  past 
(verification  and  growth  in  knowledge  go  hand  in  hand)  by 
enriching  the  meaning  of  such  objectifying  ideas  of  the  past  as 
we  possess,  through  seeing  that  these  ideas  are  consistent  with 
themselves,  with  one  another,  and  with  such  other  ideas  as  we 
derive  by  induction  to  fill  in  the  lacunae. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
HISTORICAL   TRUTH   AND   EXISTENCE 

Historical  research  and  verification  are  the  processes  by  which 
we  win  historical  truth.  They  are  matters  of  faithful  effort  and 
creation,  the  bringing  into  existence  of  something  new,  occur- 
rences unique  and  novel  in  our  changeful  lives.  In  contrast  with 
this  coming  and  going  of  our  ideas,  we  have  often  spoken  of  the 
truth  as  fixed  and  changeless.  Even  though  this  very  search  for 
truth  is  part  of  history,  yet  the  truth  about  this  search  does  not 
change.  The  truth  that  contemporary  events  would  happen 
might  have  been  known  to  the  discerning  prophet  long  before 
their  occurrence.  When  he  made  his  judgment  he  had  an  object 
— the  truths  in  question.  To  be  sure,  the  events  did  not  exist, 
but  the  truth  about  them  was  eternally,  else  it  could  not  have 
been  foreseen.  Whoever  judges,  no  matter  when,  judges  about 
being;  whoever  entertains  an  objectifying  idea,  refers  to  that 
which  is.26  That  we  do  not  know  the  whole  of  this  truth,  is  of 
course  itself  a  truth;  and  that  we  often  err,  is  another  truth. 
"History  is  always  badly  written  and  always  has  to  be  re- 
written." Is  it  not  then  a  mere  assumption  that  this  truth  is? 
Nay,  even  the  truth  that  we  know  only  in  part  and  that  we  err, 
itself  implies  the  being  of  truth.  The  part  implies  the  whole, 
and  false  propositions  imply  true  ones. 

"But  surely,"  it  will  be  objected,  "one  can,  in  a  way,  make 
a  mistake  about  things  which  do  not  exist.  For  example,  I  can 
have  a  false  idea  about  a  Centaur,  which  is  nothing  but  a  creation 
of  the  nightmares  of  early  mythology.  Or  I  can  err  about 
transcendental  forms  of  space,  which  are  not  real. ' '  To  this  the 
reply  is,  that  we  are  not  considering  being  real,  but  only  being. 
To  be  sure,  Centaurs  probably  are  not  real,  that  is,  do  not  exist, 
and  multi-dimensional  spaces  cannot  as  such  exist.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  they  are.  The  Centaur  is  at  least  a  possible  existent,  that 


26  Compare  Brentano,  Psychologic,  loc.  cit.     Royce,  The  World  and  the 
Individual,  first  series,  lecture  VII. 
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is,  the  conception  of  it  involves  no  contradiction ;  hence,  at  least 
this  truth  has  being,  namely,  that  it  might  exist.  And  what 
after  all  is  a  possibility?  Is  it  not  an  entity?  But  suppose 
the  Centaur  did  involve  a  contradiction;  it  would  still,  as  a 
contradictory  conception,  as  an  attempted  union  of  simple 
objectifying  concepts,  have  being.  It  is  at  least  a  fancy  of  the 
poets.  Multi-dimensional  spaces  equally  have  being.  They  are 
objects  of  knowledge ;  we  can  quarrel  and  err  about  them ;  surely 
one  does  not  contend  or  make  a  mistake  about  nothing. 

From  our  point  of  view,  nothing  exists  save  the  totality  of 
concrete  experiences  which  are  present  at  a  single  point  in  the 
time  series.  The  men  and  women  of  the  past  and  future  do  not 
exist;  neither  do  ideals  and  fictitious  entities.  Yet  for  all  this, 
we  assert  the  being  of  the  past  and  future,  namely,  of  all  the 
characters  of  those  that  did  or  will  exist,  their  mutual  relations 
and  influences,  their  several  various  or  identical  ideals,  and, 
last — that  which  distinguishes  this  realm  from  that  of  an  interest- 
ing drama — the  proposition  that  these  characters  did  or  will 
exist.  And  we  also  assert  the  being  of  the  laws  of  physical 
objects,  of  all  universals,  of  mathematical  and  logical  entities,  of 
fictions,  of  ideals,  of  the  relations  trivial  or  important  between 
any  and  all  these  things.  There  is  no  snobbery  in  the  society  of 
being ! 

Being  that  is  not  existent,  being  that  is  not  the  same  as  ideas 
of  being,  truths,  propositions  which  are  not  somebody's  judgments, 
— such  conceptions  seem,  to  many,  metaphysical  monstrosities. 
Moreover,  the  dualism  between  existence  in  time,  and  being  that 
is  eternal,  will  be  to  many  intolerable.  What  is  this  being  that 
does  not  exist,  it  will  be  asked;  what  is  its  support  in  the  real 
world? — what  is  its  relation  to  time?  Is  it  not  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, a  ^w/otcr/Ao?  as  illegitimate  as  Plato 's  ?  These  protests  of 
monism  cannot  be  disregarded.  In  order  to  investigate  their 
legitimacy,  we  shall  examine  some  attempts  at  construing  truth 
and  being  in  terms  of  concrete  existence;  always  with  especial 
reference  to  Historical  Truth. 

In  what  way  shall  we  seek  to  make  truth  identical  with  exist- 
ence ?  The  phenomenalist  will  endeavor  to  make  it  one  with  the 
ideas  which  mean  it.  But  whose  ideas  are  the  Truth?  Surely 
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not  those  of  any  one  of  us.  The  ideas  of  historical  truth,  for 
example,  of  even  the  learned  historian  are  confessedly  frag- 
mentary. Even  we,  to  be  sure,  knew  enough  to  enable  us  to 
define  certain  characters  of  the  Truth;  but  we  meant  more  than 
we  knew.  Our  intent  overreached  our  accomplishment.  We 
were  aware  of  how  much  more  our  own  knowledge  implied. 
Secondly,  the  Truth  is  plainly  one,  whereas  we  knowers  are 
many.  Last,  our  knowledge  perishes;  but  the  Truth  passes  not 
away.  It  does  not  affect  the  truth  that  John  Smith  lived  and 
died  in  some  obscure  town,  that  in  a  few  generations  no  one  will 
know  that  he  did  exist.  We  cannot  make  the  being  of  our  own 
unrehearsed  dreams  dependent  on  our  memory,  which  will  soon 
perish  forever  at  our  death. 

If  the  Truth  is  not  the  knowledge  of  any  one  of  us,  it  is  not 
the  combined  knowledge  of  all,  a  totality  of  objectifying  ideas. 
You  cannot  get  the  Truth  by  piecing  together  errors.  Since  the 
views  of  each  are  a  part  of  history,  if  history  were  a  static  and 
eternal  immediacy,  this  might  be  true.  But  since  parts  of  the 
immediate  mean  other  parts,  since  they  recognize  and  fall  short 
of  ideals,  and  since  they  all  perish  in  turn,  they  cannot  be  what 
they  mean,  cannot  be  what  they  aim  at,  cannot  be  the  eternal. 
Moreover,  the  totality  of  these  views  would  have  a  being  unknown 
to  any  one  of  them. 

Another  view  is  that  of  Professor  Royce,  expounded  also  by 
Joachim  in  his  recent  book,  The  Nature  of  Truth.  The  truth 
consists  of  the  finite  and  partial  views  together  with  a  complete 
view,  united  in  one  whole  of  consciousness.  Historical  truth  is 
truth  about  men  who  have  played  their  parts  in  life,  ethical 
truth  concerns  the  ideals  of  willing  subjects;  neglect  that  about 
which  truth  is,  and  you  cannot  understand  it  at  all.  Apart 
from  fact  and  will,  truth  and  ideal  are  meaningless  abstractions. 
Complete  interpretation  of  the  fact,  complete  understanding  of 
the  will,  is  the  Truth.  But  truth  is  not  mere  fact  and  will,  nor 
mere  reflection  and  ideal,  but  fact  and  reflection  upon  the  fact, 
will  and  understanding  of  the  will;  for  in  order  to  know  com- 
pletely, one  has  also  to  be  what  one  knows. 

We  need  not  stay  to  examine  this  view  in  detail.  It  involves 
all  the  contradictions  flowing  from  the  conception  of  one  con- 
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sciousness  supposed  to  include  many  others  as  parts  of  itself,  and 
also  the  false  epistemological  thesis  that  the  true  idea  necessarily 
possesses  the  existence  of  its  object.  We  have  already  dealt  with 
it  when  we  examined  Professor  Royce  's  conception  of  the  eternal 
and  time-inclusive  moment,  and  elsewhere.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  need  of  our  again  setting  forth  the  difficulties  of  this  theory 
when  it  has  been  so  convincingly  done  by  Joachim  himself  in 
the  last  chapter  of  his  book.  We  shall  only  call  attention  to  one 
thing,  which  we  could  not  have  considered  before  we  had  proved 
that  the  past  does  not  exist.  Since  finite  consciousnesses  pass 
away,  a  further  contradiction  breaks  out  in  the  Absolute  Self — he 
is  at  once  an  eternal  actual  whole,  yet  his  parts  become  non- 
existent. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  construing  truth  in  terms  of 
knowledge  or  existence.  The  truth  about  the  past  is  what  we 
mean  when  we  study  history,  it  is  the  goal  of  the  objectifying 
ideas  which  arise  when  we  enter  upon  research  or  let  our  memory 
wander  as  it  will.  It  is  that  which  gives  our  ideas  their  signifi- 
cance; it  is  what  our  ideas  would  become  if  they  were  complete. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  actual;  it  is  only  an  ideal,  a  potentiality; 
but  it  is  such  as  to  be  capable  of  realization,  and  apart  from  the 
intent  of  conscious  beings  it  is  not  at  all.  Thus  although  the 
Truth  is  not  identical  with  any  knowing  process,  it  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  all  such  processes. 

Much  that  is  contained  in  this  last  view  is  true,  almost  to 
the  extent  of  being  obvious;  but  it  is  not  very  illuminating,  and 
it  embodies  some  errors.  Of  course  the  Truth  is  that  which  we 
mean ;  it  is  the  ideal  which  we  strive  to  realize.  And  just  as  the 
artist  could  not  paint  a  picture  unless  he  had  something  to  copy, 
and  to  serve  as  a  standard,  so  we  could  not  know  unless  we  had 
an  ideal  of  knowledge.  But  just  as  the  model  need  not  perish 
if  the  artist  ceases  to  paint  her,  so  the  Truth  cannot  cease  to  be 
if  our  meanings  vanish.  Suppose  that  to-day  all  ideas  were  to 
disappear ;  still  the  truth  that  these  ideas  were,  would  be.  More- 
over, if,  as  is  said,  the  Truth  does  not  depend  upon  each  idea 
severally,  A's  or  B's  or  C's,  how  can  it  depend  upon  any? 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  make  truth  depend  on  anything  that 
can  pass  away;  for,  as  Professor  Santayana  puts  it,  if  nothing 
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existed  it  would  still  be  true  that  all  existences  were  wanting; 
but  it  cannot  be  true  that  there  is  no  truth;  for  to  assert  this 
involves  a  contradiction. 

But,  after  all,  what  is  a  mere  potentiality,  possibility,  ideal? 
Is  it  anything  else  than  a  vaguely  conceived  entity  which  bears 
certain  relations  to  the  actual?  Thus,  the  ideal  of  knowledge  is 
something  which  I  conceive  as  what  I  might  attain,  given  cer- 
tain conditions;  my  ideal  self  is  a  definite  character  which  is 
what  I  most  deeply  wish  to  be.  That  is,  possibilities  and  ideals 
are  well  defined  entities;  when  you  call  them  ideals  and  possi- 
bilities, you  simply  state  something  about  them;  namely,  the 
truth  that  they  might  become  actual,  or  that  they  are  what  we 
want.  But  in  order  to  be  an  ideal  or  a  possible  existent,  a  thing 
must  first  be.  You  cannot  make  its  being  dependent  on  its  also 
being  an  ideal  or  a  possibility.  It  is  not  merely  what  we  mean 
or  what  we  want ;  for  it  is  granted  that  our  meanings  and  wishes 
are  vague  or  erroneous.  In  fact,  this  view  simply  defines  some 
relations  which  eternal  entities  bear  to  the  existent,  and  then 
takes  this  account  as  complete.  But  you  cannot  adequately  define 
a  thing  by  telling  its  relations  to  other  things.  A  related  term 
has  some  individuality  of  its  own.  Thus  this  attempt  to  construe 
truth  in  terms  of  existence  or  knowledge  turns  out  to  be  abortive. 

We  turn  to  one  final  effort.  In  the  Sophist,  Plato  makes 
the  Stranger  put  this  query  to  the  ' '  friends  of  the  Ideas " :  "  We 
want  to  ascertain  from  them  more  distinctly  whether  they 
further  admit  that  the  soul  knows,  and  that  being  or  essence  is 
known."  To  which  Theaetetus  replies:  ''There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  say  so."  After  another  question  and  answer,  the 
Stranger  says:  "  .  .  .  But  they  will  allow  that  if  to  know  is 
active,  then  to  be  known  is  passive.  And  on  this  view,  being, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  acted  upon  by  knowledge,  and  is 
therefore  in  motion;  for  that  which  is  in  a  state  of  rest  cannot 
be  acted  upon,  as  we  affirm.  .  .  .  And,  0  heavens,  can  we  ever 
be  made  to  believe  that  motion  and  life  and  soul  and  mind  are 
not  present  with  perfect  being?  Can  we  imagine  that  being  is 
devoid  of  life  and  mind,  and  exists  in  awful  unmeaningness,  an 
everlasting  fixture?"27  Plato  not  only  anticipated  all  criticism 


27  The  Sophist,  248  sub.  fin.,  Jowett's  translation. 
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of  his  own  theory,  but  in  this  passage  he  indicated  the  course 
which  future  thought  would  take  in  reference  to  the  Ideas. 
Aristotle,  who  believed  that  he  had  refuted  Plato  and  dispensed 
with  the  Ideas,  simply  endowed  them  with  the  activity  and  life 
of  which  Plato  had  spoken  in  the  Sophist,  and  put  them  into  a 
different  locus — the  intellect  of  the  Prime  Mover.28  On  its 
philosophic  side,  the  Scholastic  conception  of  God  was  descended 
from  Aristotle,  and  it  identified  God's  omniscience  with  the 
Truth.  Finally,  Leibnitz,  a  christianized  and  idealistic  Aristotle, 
made  the  eternal  truths  the  thoughts  of  the  Supreme  Monad. 
Such,  in  brief,  are  the  origins  of  what  we  believe  the  most  promis- 
ing of  all  attempts  to  construe  truth  in  terms  of  existence.  Is 
there  any  difference  between  a  single  complete  and  enduring 
knowledge  and  the  Truth  ? 

In  the  case  of  Historical  Truth  there  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  no  difference.  What,  we  may  well  ask,  is  the  truth  about  a 
man,  but  that  which  would  appear  after  a  complete  knowledge  of 
him  and  his  influence?  To  understand  the  influence  of  Plato 
on  Aristotle,  one  must  somehow  get  both  within  a  single  unity 
of  apperception.  Have  these  relations  any  being  except  just  such 
an  understanding  of  them  ?  "What  is  the  ethical  judgment  upon 
a  character,  except  a  living  appreciation  of  the  man  as  he  was, 
together  with  a  comprehension  of  his  ideal — what  he  ought  to 
have  been?  Is  there  any  being  in  the  proposition,  "Socrates 
did  exist,"  other  than  a  sense  of  loss  that  does  not  pass  away, 
together  with  the  memory  of  him? 

Let  us  elaborate  this  concept  of  the  All-Knower,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fashion  it  most  like  the  Truth;  then  we  can  judge  of 
it,  whether  it  is  only  a  copy  or  the  original.  This  Being  would 
possess  ideas  which  reproduce  all  the  past  and  anticipate  all  the 
future.  The  character  of  all  the  persons  that  had  ever  lived  or 
would  ever  live,  together  with  their  ideals,  that  is,  together  with 
what  they  most  deeply  strove  to  be,  and  also  the  judgment  of 
how  far  they  realized  or  fell  short  of  these  patterns, — all  would 
appear  in  the  ideas  of  the  All-Knower.  Thus  he  would  be  at 
once  Recording  Angel  and  Just  Judge;  only,  he  would  assign 


28  Aristotle 's  concept  of  the  potential — which  is  nothing  but  a  proposi- 
tion about  an  existent — is  another  guise  in  which  the  Ideas  reappear. 
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no  punishments  or  rewards,  nor  would  he  have  any  preferences 
or  emotions  that  were  not  expressive  of  the  ideals  of  the  wills 
of  the  persons  themselves;  he  would  simply  understand  and 
sympathize.  Our  relations  to  him  would  be  just  what  our  rela- 
tions to  truth  and  the  ideal  are,  namely,  imitation  and  devotion. 
By  our  ideas  we  should  imitate  his  ideas,  by  our  self-knowledge 
and  striving  we  should  seek  to  realize  what  he  eternally  knows  to 
be  the  intention  of  our  true  wills.  As  Aristotle  has  described  him 
and  our  latest  Aristotelian  corrected  and  added  to  the  outlines, 
he  would  be  the  Unmoved  Mover  who  attracts  but  does  not  impel, 
whom  we  love,  but  by  whose  action  we  cannot  be  helped.  For, 
being  the  reflex  of  all  interactions,  he  could  not  himself  inter- 
act with  the  world.  His  causation  would  be  ideal  or  final,  never 
efficient.  Our  relations  with  him,  of  knowledge,  or  of  love,  would 
also  be  purely  ideal;  they  would,  however,  be  entities,  and  so  be 
part  of  his  knowledge.  But  they  would  not  make  us  part  of  him, 
for  by  hypothesis  he  is  ideal  being,  not  transient  existence. 

Thus  the  life  and  aspiration  of  every  person  would  be  fixed 
in  the  eternal  memory  or  anticipation.  These  ideas  would  be, 
of  course,  for  the  most  part  inactive;  they  would  announce 
only  the  ideal  being  and  truth  of  the  past  and  future ;  the  ideas 
which  reflected  the  present  would  alone  have  the  appearance  of 
activity.  These  last  would  be  the  counterparts  of  existential 
judgments — they  would  correspond  to  the  propositions  "A  is" 
and  ' '  A  exists, ' '  together.  When  the  person  died,  the  idea  would 
become  inactive  and  would  take  on  the  color  of  the  proposition 
"A  existed."  Similarly,  the  anticipatory  ideas  would  in  turn 
become  active  and  then  inactive  again,  as  the  future  became 
present  and  then  past.  There  would  be  two  parts  of  the  eternal 
consciousness.  First,  a  complete  knowledge  of  both  past  and 
future — the  data  of  memory  and  anticipation  fully  understood 
in  all  their  interrelations  throughout  the  entire  infinite  course 
of  time :  this  part  would  correspond  to  the  eternal  truths.  Then 
there  would  be  the  region  of  ideas  that  would  simply  reflect 
the  past  and  future,  and  the  present,  the  latter  ideas  being 
active:  these  ideas  would  be  subject  to  change;  they  would 
embody  the  existential  propositions,  which  change  from  "A  will 
exist "  to  "A  exists, ' '  then  to  " A  did  exist. ' '  These  two  regions 
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would  exist  side  by  side,  just  as  the  flowing  river  exists  alongside 
of  its  stationary  banks.  The  Eternal  would  then  be  a  witness 
to  the  drama  of  life,  possess  perfect  memory  of  its  completed 
acts,  and  an  accurate  prescience  of  its  developments,  together 
with  a  masterly  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  whole 
— the  most  attentive  onlooker  and  the  most  consummate  critic. 
The  * '  spectator  of  all  time  and  of  all  existence, ' '  he  would  be  the 
perfected  philosopher.  Unlike  Aristotle's  Prime  Mover,  he,  utter 
Citizen  of  the  World  and  Democrat,  would  not  disdain  the 
most  trivial  detail:  the  ideas  of  "even  the  meanest  things"29 
would  form  part  of  his  consciousness.  Unlike  the  God  of  popular 
tradition,  he  would  have  no  emotion  just  his  own;  his  would  be 
wholly  that  of  sympathy  with  the  world ;  for  besides  knowing  of 
its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  right  judgments  and  its  errors,  he  would 
also  completely  understand  them  and  what  they  together  verily 
meant. 

Yet  since  Being,  unlike  existences  which  are  many,  is  un- 
doubtedly one,  for  all  entities  are  related,  the  All-Knower, 
besides  his  acquaintance  with  existence,  would  be  the  complete 
mathematician  and  logician,  beholding  with  the  mind 's  eye  every 
universal  as  well  as  every  individual  entity,  and  aware  of  all 
the  infinite  interrelations  of  things,  including  even  the  "trifling 
propositions, ' '  every  conceivable  combination  of  fancy  or  caprice, 
every  possibility  of  existence  or  thought  despised  by  James  and 
Locke.  In  this  region  of  pure  contemplation,  the  All-Knower 
would  have  a  life  apart  from  ours.  For  whereas  our  science  is  a 
copy  of  detached  squares  of  the  patch-work  quilt  of  Truth,  his 
would  be  a  vision  of  every  piece  in  its  well-stitched  place.  Only, 
since  this  consciousness  is  the  Truth,  there  would  be  in  it  no  more 
emotion  or  delight,  no  more  fatigue  and  transition  and  ill  self- 
consciousness,  than  there  is  in  sunlight  or  in  a  purely  ideal 
triangle.  In  this  region  of  pure  Being  would  be  united  the 
Aristotelian  vdrjais  i/o^creft)?  with  the  Platonic30  and  Christian 
concern  for  the  world  of  change  and  existence. 

But  if  the  All-Knower  is  aware  of  change,  must  not 
eternal  truth  itself  change  ?  Would  not  the  eternal  be  temporal  ? 


29  See  the  Parmenides,  130,  Jowett  'a  translation, 
so  Compare  the  Laws,  901. 
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Well,  part  of  the  Truth  does  change.  If  time  is,  all  of  truth  is 
not  unalterable.  Existential  propositions  change,  as  we  have 
indicated;  we  cannot  exclude  these  from  the  realm  of  the  Truth. 
If  time  is,  there  is  no  whole  of  truth  which  is  eternal;  for 
existential  propositions  become  false.  There  is  only  one  part  of 
truth  which  is  eternal;  namely,  the  significance  and  ideal  inter- 
relations of  all  beings  at  all  points  of  time.  But  only  after  the 
time  process  is  completed  will  this  eternal  Truth  be  the  whole 
of  truth.  And  is  not  the  All-Knower,  as  we  have  described  him, 
true  to  this  side  of  truth  as  it  is?  For  he  possesses,  through 
memory  and  anticipation,  this  eternal  insight  which  o'erleaps 
all  time,  in  addition  to  the  consciousness  of  time  and  change. 
That  a  consciousness  combining  felt  permanence  with  felt  change 
is  possible,  our  own  finite  consciousness  exemplifies:  we  feel,  for 
instance,  along  with  the  passing  away  of  elements,  and  the  coming 
in  of  new,  that  what  we  call  our  " identity,"  be  it  purpose  or 
only  some  persistent  organic  sensation,  does  not  change. 

Such  an  entity  would  indeed  seem  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  the  Truth.  But  throughout  our  description  of  it,  we  have 
really  given  it  a  false  character.  We  have  called  it  a  knower 
and  a  consciousness,  yet  these  epithets  do  not  rightly  belong  to 
it.  For  each  implies  the  relation  of  the  object  known  to  some- 
thing else  and  different,  and  this  has  no  place  in  the  eternal 
being.  That  being  was  only  the  knowledge  of  its  object,  between 
which  and  its  object  there  was  no  difference;  it  had  no  life  of 
its  own  to  which  the  object  could  be  assimilated.  It  was  just 
the  complete  object  itself,  and  the  deceitful  plausibility  of  our 
procedure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  idea,  considered  in  itself, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  self  in  which  it  may  exist,  in  the  case 
of  perfect  knowledge  is  identical  with  its  object.  Hence,  in 
describing  the  adequate  idea  of  the  Truth,  we  have  done  nothing 
but  describe  the  Truth  itself,  not  a  Consciousness  in  possession 
of  the  Truth. 

But  has  the  Truth  existence  ?  This  depends  on  what  is  meant 
by  existence.  If  we  mean  what  has  been  meant  in  this  essay, 
concrete  experience,  effective  and  interactive  with  other  experi- 
ences, then  the  Truth  has  no  existence.  For  the  Truth  is  just 
the  abstract  propositions  which  we  have  described;  there  is  no 
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concrete  life  in  which,  of  themselves  and  independently,  they 
inhere,  and  through  which  they  might  become  effective  in  the 
world.  The  only  concrete  experience  in  which  they  do  exist  is 
our  own,  when  we  know  them.  Only  there  can  they  briefly  dwell 
and  act.  "The  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail" — but  only  if 
we  are  devoted  and  striving. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  by  existence  is  also  meant  what  Russell 
and  Moore  (and  we,  following  them)  have  called  Being,  then 
surely  the  Truth  exists.  But  such  existence  brings  with  it,  we 
judge,  none  of  the  allurements  which  men  commonly  expect. 
The  existence  of  the  eternally  abstract  warms  the  heart  of  the 
philosopher  only.  And  such  an  existence  merely  is  proved  in 
the  arguments  offered  by  Howison  and  by  Royce.  As  to  the 
latter,  in  particular,  knowledge  of  part  of  the  Truth  does  indeed 
prove  the  being  of  the  whole,  but  not,  surely,  a  living  Knower  of 
the  whole. 

Hence  every  attempt  to  make  the  whole  Truth  a  part  of 
concrete  experience  has  failed.  Yet  these  attempts  have  not 
been  uninstructive.  For  they  have  led  us  to  a  sort  of  Platonic 
Realism,  the  elucidation  of  which  seems  to  us  the  way  to  insight. 
The  view  of  Plato  that  there  is  an  eternal  reality,  the  essence  of 
all  changing  experience,  has,  we  believe,  never  been  refuted  or 
superseded.  Only,  the  details  of  Plato's  view  must  be  altered: 
the  realm  of  Being  must  be  enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
universals,  and  the  Heraclitan  flux  must  be  identified  with  the 
immediate.  This  realism  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  of  other 
sorts;  for  its  Being  is  not  unknown,  since  being  appears  in  our 
ideas.  Knowledge  and  its  object  are  similar.  The  work  of 
knowledge,  as  of  action,  is  that  of  the  Artist — to  embody  an 
original  which  (the  landscape  is  full  of  the  soul  of  the  painter!) 
is  part  of  his  very  self.  And  although  we  refuse  to  define  the 
Eternal  Truth,  repeating  to  those  who  clamor  for  an  answer  to 
this  hoary  demand,  Truth  is  Truth,  we  claim  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  it,  an  acquaintance  which  grows  with  increase 
of  knowledge.  Because  you  cannot  construe  red  in  terms  of  any- 
thing except  itself,  you  do  not  confess  to  ignorance  of  it.  Just 
so,  when  you  understand  the  proposition,  ' '  Plato  was  the  author 
of  the  theory  of  Ideas, ' '  or  the  proposition,  ' '  Every  asymmetrical 
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relation  can  be  expressed  as  a  symmetrical  relation,"  you 
apprehend  an  entity  having  as  clear  and  luminous  a  subsistence 
and  character.  This  you  should  accept  as  it  declares  itself  to 
be,  without  seeking  to  give  it  a  nature  you  do  not  find  in  it. 
When  you  study  history  or  mathematics,  you  are  wandering  in 
the  eternal  realm,  much  as  you  might  wander  in  Africa;  and  if 
you  explore  well,  you  make  as  assured  discoveries  of  that  which 
is,  and  you  must  take  your  discoveries  as  simply  in  the  one  case 
as  you  do  in  the  other.  The  philosopher,  although  he  knows 
more  of  the  world  than  the  common  man,  often  understands  it 
less  well,  because  his  ideas  become  confused  through  the  desire 
to  see  our  variegated  universe  all  of  a  single  color. 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA, 
June,  1910. 
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PEEFATORY  NOTE 

The  man  who  would  make  a  study  of  any  philosophic  problem 
encounters  at  the  outset  of  his  work  difficulties  which  seem  almost 
insuperable.  He'  finds  that  his  problem,  far  from  being  the 
simply  definable  discipline  which  first  appealed  to  him,  is  the 
generator  of  a  series  of  other  problems  almost  without  limit.  He 
finds,  too,  that  those  ideas  whose  novelty  was  so  thoroughly  satis- 
fying are  after  all  neither  his  own  nor  the  better  exposition  of 
another's. 

Besides  these  difficulties,  inherent  in  philosophic  research, 
there  are  scruples  of  taste  to  hamper  one 's  free  expression.  One 
hesitates,  for  instance,  to  chime  in  with  the  facile  lyricism  that 
is  so  prominent  a  part  of  our  contemporary  literature.  The  most 
objective  problems  today  seem  to  be  often  a  vehicle  of  personal 
feeling.  One  cannot  help  contrasting  this  with  the  method  of 
Plato,  of  Aquinas,  of  Spinoza,  a  method  illuminative  of  a  per- 
sonality the  more  forceful  for  being  so  self-repressive.  And 
then  again,  one  hesitates  to  strike  that  other  note,  perhaps  a 
concomitant  of  lyricism,  the  note  of  belligerence.  Active  polemic 
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is  to  be  sure  a  sign  of  healthy  vigor.  But  reading  our  philosophic 
journals  inspires  the  thought  that  perhaps  we  are  too  interested 
in  healthy  vigor  to  be  concerned  with  philosophy. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  essay  is  written  with  a  full,  perhaps 
an  exaggerated,  consciousness  of  these  difficulties.  The  fertility 
of  the  problem  has  been  frustrated  constantly  lest  what  is  after 
all  only  an  essay  turn  into  a  set  of  books.  In  order  to  indicate 
that  certain  implications  have  not  been  omitted  through  ignor- 
ance, possible  digressions  or  continuations  have  been  noted  in 
the  composition.  It  is  hoped  that  unity  has  not  been  gained  at 
the  expense  of  thoroughness. 

Again,  wherever  it  was  discovered  that  any  views  in  this  essay 
had  been  anticipated  by  other  writers,  references  were  given  to 
their  works,  usually  with  full  quotations,  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  results  were  attained  independently.  Such  quotations 
will  be  found  in  the  notes  in  almost  all  cases,  for  it  seemed  best, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  reserve  the  body  of  the  essay,  none 
too  clear  in  any  event  it  is  feared,  for  the  running  argument 
itself.  When  no  reference  is  given,  it  means  not  that  the  idea  is 
supposed  to  be  original,  but  that  its  author  has  not  been  found. 

Working  upon  the  assumption  that  a  philosopher  prefers 
theories  which  are  consistent  to  theories  which  are  self-contra- 
dictory, commonplace  notions  of  truth  have  been  taken  as  sug- 
gestions of  theories,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  in 
each  case  a  consistent  statement  rather  than  to  engage  in  lengthy 
discussions  of  textual  interpretation.  This  may  not  be  wholly 
justifiable.  But  surely  the  degeneration  of  purely  theoretical 
essays  into  historical  treatises  is  no  more  justifiable.  No  harm 
can  be  done  so  long  as  these  men  of  straw  are  not  incorporated 
in  historical  thinkers.  The  cavalier  manner,  moreover,  in  which 
Aristotle,  Descartes,  the  "Mystics,"  the  Stoics,  have  been  men- 
tioned, as  if  their  works  were  open  to  no  misunderstanding,  must 
not  deceive  a  possible  reader.  For  this  essay's  concern  with 
Aristotle,  for  instance,  is  only  with  a  probable  supporter  of  a 
specific  theory  of  truth  in  which  it  is  interested.  He  is  men- 
tioned merely  for  the  sake  of  "scholarship." 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA.  GEORGE  BOAS. 

Transmitted  April  28,  1917. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  DESIRABLE   THEORY 
OF  TRUTH 

Theories  of  truth  differ  from  almost  all  other  theories  in  that 
they  form  part  of  their  own  subject  matter.  A  theory  of 
thermodynamics  is  not  a  part  of  thermodynamics;  a  theory  of 
the  origin  of  species  is  not  itself  part  of  the  origin  of  species; 
even  a  theory  of  ethics  need  not  be  considered  morality;  but  a 
theory  of  truth  which  can  not  be  tested  by  the  criteria  it  estab- 
lishes must  perforce  be  at  fault  to  that  extent.  Nor  can  the 
theorist  hope  for  escape  by  way  of  a  theory  of  types;  even 
propositions  of  higher  types  are  true  or  false,  and  each  step 
higher  leads  but  deeper  into  the  tangle.  So  that  whatever  the 
definition  of  "truth"  may  be  which  is  finally  established,  that 
definition  must  apply  as  rigorously  to  the  truth  of  the  definition 
as  to  the  truth  of  any  other  proposition.  In  other  words  it 
must  be  self-critical. 

Theories  of  truth,  moreover,  must  satisfy  three  other  con- 
ditions before  they  can  be  accepted.  In  the  first  place  a  theory 
of  truth  had  best  not  presuppose  any  specific  metaphysics, 
psychology,  nor  epistemology.  In  the  interests  of  the  search,  it 
is  true,  many  psychological  and  epistemological  investigations 
may  have  to  be  carried  on,  but  it  is  important  that  they  be  not 
taken  for  granted  at  the  outset.  Again,  whatever  theory  may 
result  will  no  doubt  give  rise  to  a  very  decided  metaphysical 
system;  but  since  that  system  must  itself  be  a  case  of  truth  or 
falsity,  it  is  wiser  to  let  it  be  justified  by  a  theory  of  truth  than 
to  let  a  theory  of  truth  be  justified  by  it.  We  must,  however, 
presuppose  ordinary  logic — whatever  ordinary  logic  may  be — 
since  after  all  a  theory  of  truth  must  be  reasoned  and  will  be 
criticised  willy-nilly  by  the  laws  of  reasoning. 

In  the  second  place  a  theory  of  truth  must  account  for  the 
phenomenon  of  falsity.  It  is  folly  to  define  a  false  proposition 
as  any  proposition  which  is  not  true,  since  one  logic  at  least, 
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Mr.  Russell's,  maintains  that  there  is  a  third  something  which  is 
meaningless.  This  contention  must  either  be  refuted  or  accepted, 
and  if  accepted,  its  warning  that  falsity  is  as  positive  or  actual 
a  property  as  truth  must  in  turn  receive  full  consideration. 

In  the  third  place,  common  sense  demands  that  whatever  the 
criterion  of  "truth,"  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  one  who 
understands  the  theory  can  apply  it.  If  it  is  not  applicable,  it 
may  be  nicely  reasoned,  but  it  will  hardly  be  worth  while.  Given 
the  definition,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  a  true  proposition  from 
a  false  one.  In  fine  the  definition  ought  to  be  applicable.  A 
definition  which  precludes  its  application  must  be  rejected. 

Given  a  theory  which  is  self-critical,  which  is  general,  which 
is  catholic,  which  is  applicable,  you  have  a  fairly  acceptable 
theory  of  truth. 


SUBJECTIVE  THEORIES  OF  TRUTH 
(a}  LOGICAL  HEDONISM 

A  theory  of  truth  is  hedonistic  when  it  identifies  all  true 
entities  with  pleasing  entities,  with  comforting  entities,  with 
entities  which  we  wish  were  "true. "  It  is  not  a  vague  theory; 
it  can  be  made  as  precise  as  geometry.  And  judging  from  the 
number  of  its  followers,  I  should  say  it  was  the  usual  theory  of 
truth.  It  has  two  aspects,  one  individualistic,  the  other  col- 
lectivistic. 

Ask  a  man  why  in  the  long  run  he  believes  anything  and  he 
will  come  back  to  this  hedonistic  theory.  He  will  believe  in  a 
future  life  because  a  belief  in  a  future  life  keeps  him  straight, 
and  he  wants  to  be  kept  straight.  It  is  a  comfort  to  him  to  know 
that  he  shall  not  lie  in  the  dust.  He  could  not  live  at  all  were 
it  not  for  this  belief  in  immortality.  "When  asked  why  he  could 
not  live,  he  would  say  that  it  is  because  life  would  not  be  worth 
living.  He  would  say  that  a  belief  in  immortality  is  necessary  for 
his  well-being.  In  other  words  his  happiness  demands  it.  It  is 
true  because  of  the  emotional  thrill  it  gives  him. 
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The  notion  of  annihilation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially 
false.  It  rubs  the  wrong  way :  it  is  opposed  to  all  human  desires 
and  aspirations.  All  the  values  of  life  are  negated  by  such  a 
notion ;  it  is  too  horrible  to  be  true.  Its  falsity  arises  just  from 
the  extreme  discomfort  which  the  idea  gives  us;  perhaps  its 
falsity  is  this  discomfort. 

Very  few  people  are  willing  to  admit  that  they  believe  in  those 
propositions  which  are  pleasant  and  reject  those  which  are  un- 
pleasant. They  would  no  doubt  consider  this  hedonistic  theory 
extremely  illogical.  And  yet  it  is  of  all  theories  one  of  the  most 
logical. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  self -critical.  Its  truth  can  be  tested  by 
its  own  rules.  For  in  itself  it  is  a  very  comforting  and  agreeable 
theory.  And  that  would  make  it  true. 

The  objection  that  all  people  would  not  find  it  comforting 
ig  not  fatal.  There  is  no  need  for  all  people  to  find  it  comforting. 
"If  p  is  comforting,  then  p  is  true."  Nothing  is  said  about 
p's  being  comforting  to  all  minds.  But  perhaps  this  leads  to 
contradiction.  A  may  find  p  comforting  and  B  may  find  it  dis- 
tressing. Can  a  proposition  be  both  true  and  false  ?  This  seems 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  serious  contradiction ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
a  contradiction  at  all.  "A  is  pleased  by  p"  by  no  means  con- 
tradicts "B  is  displeased  by  p";  they  are  two  utterly  different 
propositions.  But  the  theory  is  relativistic.  To  call  it  relativistic 
is  surely  not  to  damn  it.  P  is  true  in  one  system  of  relation  and 
may  indeed  be  false  in  another ;  why  should  such  a  relativism  be 
vicious?  But  the  theory  itself  can  have  only  relative  truth. 
Even  that  may  be  admitted  without  harm.  To  say  that  a  theory 
is  only  relatively  true  is  merely  to  say  that  it  is  true  because  of 
the  relation  it  sustains.1  And  the  hedonistic  theory  is  true  as 


i  The  distinction  between  the  relative  and  the  incomplete — the  partial 
— has  sometimes  been  overlooked.  If  one  says  that  a  proposition  is  { '  rela- 
tively" true  one  is  apt  to  be  criticized  upon  the  ground  that  one  main- 
tains the  proposition  to  be  only  partly  true.  But  is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  at  least  some — if  not  all — of  an  entity's  properties  are  denned 
by  the  relations  it  sustains?  In  that  case  all  that  would  be  meant  by 
such  a  relatively-defined  property  would  be  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the 
relation  in  question.  But  in  that  case  one  could  scarcely  say  that  the 
property  only  < '  partly ' '  belonged  to  the  entity.  We  distinguish  pink  from 
crimson,  for  example,  by  pointing  out  its  lack  of  chromatic  saturation  and 
its  large  measure  of  ' '  lightness. ' '  That  is,  it  is  a  red  which  has  a  definite 
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long  as  there  is  a  soul  to  find  comfort  in  it.  Only  that  theory 
could  be  absolutely  true  which  was  comforting  to  all  possible 
souls  or  to  an  absolute  soul.  But  until  we  take  a  completer  census 
than  is  possible  or  until  we  discover  the  absolute  soul  we  must 
be  content  with  relative  truth.  And  why  not  ?  Truth  once  deter- 
mined is  the  same  no  matter  how  many  souls  experience  it. 

After  such  reflections  it  might  be  well  to  admit  that  the  theory 
is  self -critical.  It  is  moreover  sufficiently  general.  For  not  only 
does  it  not  presuppose  any  specific  metaphysics,  epistemology,  or 
psychology,  but  it  does  away  with  almost  all  logic  and  reasoning. 
Indeed  its  economy  in  this  respect  is  terrifying.  If  the  pleasure 
a  proposition  arouses  in  one  is  indicative  (or  constitutive)  of  its 
truth,  obviously  there  is  little  need  of  reasoning.  Why  gather 
premises  and  draw  conclusions?  Why  not  simply  feel?  Thus 
the  experiments  of  the  laboratory  and  the  researches  of  the 
analyst  are  all  rendered  superfluous. 

That  the  theory  is  catholic  has  been  shown  above.  Falsity  is 
simply  the  discomfort  which  the  experiencing  of  any  proposition 
causes.  And  a  proposition  to  which  one  is  indifferent  is  mean- 
ingless. 

But  when  we  come  to  intelligibility,  we  find  the  theory  break- 
ing down.  Given  a  proposition,  ' '  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  in 
1493  A.D.,"  I  am  to  determine  its  truth  or  falsity.  Contemplate 

place  in  the  series  of  reds.  But  two  of  its  properties,  mentioned  above, 
are  denned  by  its  place  in  the  series,  by  its  relation  to  other  reds.  Con- 
sequently we  may  say  it  is  relatively  weak,  relatively  unsaturated.  But 
that  does  not  imply  that  once  determined  these  properties  are  only 
" partly"  there. 

When  this  is  applied  to  truth  we  find  even  the  Absolutistic  definition 
of  truth  relativistic.  The  Absolutist  says  that  nothing  is  unified  or  whole 
except  the  Absolute.  The  fact  that  many  concepts  are  defined  through 
relations  is  used  as  a  starting  point.  An  entity  is  made  up  of  properties; 
these  are  determined  by  relations;  these  relations  imply  other  entities 
and  other  relations.  In  this  way  we  pass,  as  on  bridges,  over  the  relations 
an  entity  sustains  to  other  entities.  Finally  we  reach  the  Whole,  an  entity 
whose  relations  are  all  within  itself;  it  is  a  whole  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing.  The  whole  is  unified  perhaps  by  an  act  of  judgment.  (Cf. 
Bosanquet,  B.,  Logic,  ed.  2,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1911,  vol.  I,  p.  31 
and  p.  71,  on  the  unifying  capacity  of  judgment.)  Such  a  whole  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  if  all  knowledge  were  so  unified  and  because  of 
such  unity  "true,"  truth  would,  to  repeat,  be  determined  by  relations, 
but  it  would  not  be  "partial  truth,"  i.e.,  either  true  of  only  a  part  of 
that  whose  property  it  is,  or  partly  true  of  all  of  that  whose  property  it  is. 
(I  assume  that  to  be  partly  anything  means  the  entity  qualified  has  parts 
some  of  which  are  the  property,  or  that  the  property  has  parts  some  of 
which  qualify  the  entity.) 
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the  proposition  as  I  will,  I  get  no  reaction  from  it  whatsoever. 
I  am  quite  as  cold  as  I  am  in  the  face  of  "Caesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon  in  625  B.C.  "  Apparently  the  two  propositions  are  mean- 
ingless. But  Caesar  did  cross  the  Eubicon  sometime  or  other  and 
even  were  I  confronted  with  a  proposition  accurately  symbolizing 
that  fact,  I  should  be  neither  pleased  nor  displeased ;  so  that  even 
such  a  proposition  would  be  meaningless. 

The  hedonist  would  probably  retort  that  such  propositions 
would  be  meaningless — indifferent — only  to  me,  whereas  they 
might  be  full  of  meaning  to  someone  else  and  hence  could  be 
true  or  false.  Now  if  ' '  true ' '  is  defined  as  ' '  agreeable, ' '  the  two 
terms  ought  to  be  equivalent.  That  is,  wherever  one  is  used,  the 
other  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  used.  And  it  is  soon  dis- 
covered that  much  of  the  value  of  a  theory  of  truth  is  the  aid  it 
gives  you  in  discovering  true  propositions.  It  is  of  great  interest 
to  men  to  know  the  truth — why  I  shall  not  say.  Can  they  know 
the  truth  when  they  know  all  agreeable  propositions?  This  is  to 
be  sure  a  mere  argumentum  ad  hominem.  But  it  simply  points 
out  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  truth  of  propositions  which 
one  suspects  are  true — because  of  any  theory  you  please — by  the 
means  afforded  by  the  hedonistic  theory.  In  short  no  matter  how 
many  times  a  man  sails  round  the  earth,  he  can  never  fully 
believe  the  proposition,  "The  earth  is  round,"  until  he  feels  a 
certain  elation  in  the  idea. 

An  elation  in  the  idea.  But  what  is  the  idea  ?  Is  it  the  mere 
symbol,  the  words,  the  thought,  or  is  it  the  idea  "that  the  earth 
is  round"?  Does  the  proposition,  "The  earth  is  round"  or  the 
proposition,  "The  earth  is  round  is  true"  please  anyone?  As 
soon  as  tho  hedonist  admits  that  he  is  after  all  pleased  by  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,  then  he  abandons  his  former  position. 
No  longer  is  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  experience  of  proposi- 
tions constitutive  of  their  truth :  the  truth  of  propositions  is 
evocative  of  pleasure.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  "true"  is  still 
undefined. 

And  it  must  be  the  case  in  the  final  analysis.  When  the 
proposition  is  looked  at  as  a  mere  symbol,  as  so  much  sound  or 
sight,  as  a  pattern,  whatever  pleasure  is  derived  from  the 
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experiencing  of  that  symbol  is  purely  esthetic.  Once  you  have 
admitted  that  the  proposition  really  "stands  for"  something  and 
it  is  of  that  something  you  are  thinking  when  you  are  pleased,  you 
have  abandoned  your  hedonistic  theory  altogether  and  taken  truth 
for  granted.  Clinging  to  your  hedonistic  theory — which  now  is  an 
esthetic  matter — you  will  find  any  abracadabra  as  sweetly  tuned 
as  a  significant  series  of  words.  And  in  that  case  you  are  no 
longer  talking  about  logic.  You  are  not  talking  at  all. 

This  criticism  holds  whether  the  logical  hedonism  be  indi- 
vidualistic or  collectivistic.  There  seems  to  be  a  belief  current 
that  a  hundred  mistakes  create  a  truth.  Consequently  massed 
opinion  counts  for  more  than  isolated  opinion.  This  is  of  course 
no  argument  against  the  criticism  urged  above.  Be  the  pleasure 
individual  or  social,  if  my  reasoning  is  correct,  the  theory  falls. 

Many  a  hedonist  again  must  meet  this  second  difficulty. 
Although  a  proposition  can  be  false  in  one  system  of  relation  and 
true  in  another,  can  it  be  true  and  false  in  the  same  one?  If  it 
can,  all  reasoning  is  vitiated,  that  is  all  reasoning  that  is  based 
on  the  law  of  contradiction.  In  that  case  the  reasoning  which 
substantiates  hedonism  is  partly  vitiated.  If  it  can  not,  the 
hedonist  is  falling  back  upon  a  principle  of  consistency.  He  is 
presupposing  that  all  propositions  implied  by  true  propositions 
are  true.  Translated  into  hedonistic  terms,  this  would  read,  ' '  All 
propositions  implied  by  pleasant  propositions  are  pleasant. ' '  But 
this  is  in  the  first  place  not  the  case.  And  in  the  second  place  it 
is  to  abandon  in  part  the  cardinal  principle  of  hedonism  itself, 
namely,  that  one  can  recognize  a  true  proposition  by  the  affective 
coefficients  of  the  experiencing  of  it.2 


21  spend  all  this  time  upon  what  seems  like  an  inherently  trivial 
theory  because  of  its  close  relation  to  an  ethical  theory  which  is  regarded 
as  something  inherently  profound.  Hedonistic  logic  is  considered  rather 
childish,  but  Hedonistic  ethics  is  considered  most  mature.  It  is  stupid  to 
assert  that  the  pleasant  is  the  true,  but  it  is  sagacious  to  assert  that  the 
pleasant  is  the  good.  And  yet  the  very  criticisms  which  apply  to  a 
hedonistic  logic  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  hedonistic  ethics.  One  is  no 
more  intelligible  than  the  other.  Both  secretly  leave  undefined  the  very 
objects  of  the  definition. 
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(6)  TRUTH  AS  THE  IRRESISTIBLE 

A  second  subjectivistic  theory  of  truth  finds  the  criterion  of 
true  propositions  in  the  forcefulness  with  which  they  are  known. 
Those  propositions  which  can  not  be  denied  are  true.  Unlike 
logical  hedonism,  this  theory  has  many  historical  manifestations. 
I  intend  to  give  a  short  account  of  these  before  criticizing  the 
theory.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  problem  of 
truth  as  a  self-conscious,  as  an  explicit  problem,  has  scarcely 
occupied  the  minds  of  thinkers  until  recent  times. 

The  first  thinkers  to  believe  in  truth  as  the  irresistible  were 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  They  both  derive  their  epistemologies 
from  Democritus.  Shorn  of  its  primitive  psychological  and 
physicistic  phrases,  the  epistemology  of  Democritus  may  be  ex- 
plained as  a  theory  which  posits  a  "mind"  acted  upon  by 
"objects  of  knowledge."  As  far  as  I  know  such  a  passive  role 
was  generally  assigned  to  the  mind  up  to  the  time  of  Kant.  It 
is  a  feature  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  distinguishing  the  two 
most  prominent  attitudes  towards  the  problem  of  knowledge. 
The  function  of  the  mind,  then,  is  to  receive,  not  to  act  (except 
in  assenting  to  true  propositions).3 

What  the  mind  receives  is  "impressions"  from  the  world  of 
knowable  objects.  When  once  the  mind  has  been  affected  by 
these  impressions,  it  is  said  to  possess  "ideas,"  "sensations," 
' '  percepts. ' '  Looking  upon  the  matter  without  reference  to  the 
process,  we  find  the  mind  in  relation  to  entities,  which  relation 
constitutes  knowledge.  Adopting  the  terminology  of  Professor 

3V.  Windelband,  W.:  History  of  Philosophy,  tr.  by  Tufts,  J.  H.,  ed. 
2,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1914,  pp.  207-8.  ''Judgment  ...  is 
conceived  of  by  the  Stoics  ...  by  no  means  merely  as  the  theoretical 
process  of  ideation  and  combination  of  ideas.  They  recognized,  as  the 
essential  characteristic  in  judgment,  the  peculiar  act  of  assent  (ovyKard. 
Geo-ts),  of  approval,  and  of  being  convinced,  with  which  the  mind  makes 
the  content  of  the  idea  its  own,  grasps  it,  and  in  a  certain  way  takes 
possession  of  it  (fcaToXa/x/Sdvetc).  This  act  of  apprehension  the  Stoics  regard 
as  an  independent  function  of  consciousness  (yyefjionriv) ,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  regard  the  assent  to  the  impulses,  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
passion.  The  arising  of  ideas,  like  that  of  the  excitations  of  feeling,  is  a 
process  which  is  of  natural  necessity  and  completely  independent  of  human 
will  (aKotffiov)  [my  italics] ;  but  the  assent  by  which  we  make  the  one  class, 
judgments,  and  the  other,  passions,  is  a  decision  (Kpt<ris)  of  consciousness, 
free  (^/co«5<rtoi;)  from  the  outer  world." 

The  italicized  portions  indicate  the  receptive  aspect  of  the  theory. 
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Alexander,  let  us  call  the  entities  when  outside  of  the  knowledge- 
relation  ' '  sensibilia, "  and  when  within  the  knowledge-relation, 
"sensa."4 

Obviously  there  might  be  an  affective  coefficient  to  the  knowl- 
edge-relation. Sensa  might  be  particularly  brilliant,  particularly 
impenetrable,  particularly  intense.  It  is  taken  for  granted, 
according  to  this  theory,  that  when  the  sensa  are  intense,  the 
knowledge  received  is  credible,  but  that  when  the  sensa  are  dull, 
vague,  scarcely  felt,  the  knowledge  is  dubitable.  Now  knowledge 
which  one  can  believe  whole-heartedly — one  must  use  emotional 
words  in  expounding  this  theory — is  true,  and  knowledge  which 
we  can  doubt  is — not  probably  false — but  false.  In  other  words 
the  truth  is  what  you  can  not  help  believing  in.  And  your  in- 
capacity springs  from  the  vividness  with  which  the  true  some- 
thing impresses  itself  upon  you. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Epicureans  or  the 
Stoics  or  both  held  this  doctrine.5  It  makes  very  little  difference 


4  < « Perceptibilia ' '  and  ' '  percepta ' '  would  do  just  as  well  for  our  pur- 
poses, though  not  for  Professor  Alexander's. 

5  See  Hicks,  E.  D.,  "Stoics,"  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ed.  11,  p.  946Z>, 
for  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  Ka.raK-rjirTi.K'f]  (pavraffta. 

"Formerly  this  technical  phrase  was  explained  to  mean  'the  percep- 
tion which  irresistibly  compels  the  subject  to  assent  to  it  as  true.'  But 
this,  though  apparently  supported  by  Sextus  Empiricus  (Adv.  Math,  vii, 
p.  257),  is  quite  erroneous;  for  the  presentation  is  called  KaraKfiTrrbv^ 
as  well  as  KaraX-rj-n-TiK^,  so  that  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  something  which  the 
percipient  subject  grasps,  and  not  that  which  '  lays  hold  of '  the  percipient. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  wholly  satisfactory  to  explain  Ka.Td\r)irTiic/i  as  virtually 
passive,  'apprehensible,'  like  its  opposite,  d/cardX^Trros,  for  we  find 
AfTi\r)TtTLKTfi  T&V  viroKei^vtav  used  as  an  alternative  phrase.  It  would  seem 
that  the  perception  intended  to  constitute  the  standard  of  truth  is  one 
which,  by  producing  a  mental  counterpart  of  a  really  existent  external 
thing,  enables  the  percipient,  .in  the  very  act  of  sense,  to  'lay  hold  of 
or  apprehend  an  object  in  virtue  of  the  presentation  or  sense  impression 
of  it  excited  in  his  own  mind." 

Zeller  seems  to  disagree  with  this  interpretation.  "If  the  question  is 
raised,  How  are  true  perceptions  distinguished  from  false  ones?  the 
immediate  reply  given  by  the  Stoics  is,  that  a  true  perception  is  one 
which  represents  a  real  object  as  it  really  is.  You  are  no  further  with 
this  answer,  and  the  question  has  again  to  be  asked,  How  may  it  be 
known  that  a  perception  faithfully  represents  a  reality?  The  Stoics  can 
only  reply  by  pointing  to  a  relative,  but  not  to  an  absolute,  test — the 
degree  of  strength  with  which  certain  perceptions  force  themselves  on  our 
notice.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  perceptions  are  ...  of  such  a  kind  that  they 
at  once  oblige  us  to  bestow  on  them  assent,  compelling  us  not  only  to 
regard  them  as  probable,  but  also  as  true  and  corresponding  with  the 
actual  nature  of  things.  Such  perceptions  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  termed  concep- 
tional  perceptions.  Whenever  a  perception  forces  itself  upon  us  in  this 
irresistible  form,  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with  a  fiction  of  the  imagina- 
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to  our  discussion  whether  it  was  ever  held.  It  is  a  plausible 
doctrine  and  for  that  reason  alone  must  be  considered.  Examples 
of  what  is  meant  by  irresistible  knowledge  can  be  found  in  the 
experiences  of  everyday  life  in  what  is  usually  called  sense- 
knowledge.  ' '  When  you  open  your  eyes  before  the  blinding  sun, 
you  are  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  indubitable  and  inevitable 
knowledge,  knowledge  which  is  inevitable  simply  because  of  the 
power  and  intensity  with  which  its  objects  affect — and  now  we 
may  use  the  word  metaphorically — the  mind. 

The  relations  of  this  doctrine  to  other  doctrines  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  We  find  Descartes,  for  instance,  positing  a 
similar  criterion  for  what  he  will  believe  in.  No  matter  what 
he  held  to  be  the  objects  of  knowledge — and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  distinctions  between  "things,"  "ideas,"  "judg- 
ments," "propositions,"  were  not  rigidly  defined  until  recently 
— he  refused  to  assent  to  anything  but  what  was  ' '  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. ' '  Whenever  an  idea  stands  before  one  in  perfect  brilliance 
— such  as  the  idea  of  self-identity — one  can  not  doubt  it.  "I  can 
not  but  believe  that  I  who  doubt  exist. "  "I  have  a  clear  notion 
of  the  existence  of  God."  Such  propositions  being  so  luminous 
are  inevitable  again.  They  carry  their  own  proof  with  them. 
They  are  self-evident.  They  shriek  at  you  and  will  not  be 
downed.  Put  in  these  words,  the  connection  with  Epicureanism 
is  easily  seen.  Descartes  probably  did  not  mean  that  the  idea  of 
God's  existence  came  winging  its  way  to  the  mind,  like  a 
Democritean  eidolon.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  was  born  into  the 
world  with  the  mind  which  it  possesses.  But  just  as  the  Demo- 
critean eidolon  fixes  itself  upon  the  knowing  soul  until  it  can  not 
be  denied,  so  the  Cartesian  true  idea  compels  the  mind  to  give 
assent.6 


tion,  but  with  something  real.  .  .  .  Or,  expressing  the  same  idea  in  the 
language  of  Stoicism,  conceptional  or  irresistible  perceptions  <t>at>ra.<rlai 
KaTa\T)TTTiKal  are  the  standards  of  truth,  etc."  Zeller:  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
and  Sceptics,  tr.  by  O.  J.  Eeichel,  London,  Longmans,  1880,  p.  88. 

For  the  literature  on  this  subject  see  Pearson:  Fragments  of  Zeno  and 
Cleanthes,  London,  C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons,  1891,  pp.  62-63,  where  the  fragment 
itself  is  given  in  which  the  phrases  occur. 

« It  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  attribute  these  thoughts  to  Descartes. 
Yet  wherever  he  gives  us  evidence  that  he  is  a  "rationalist,"  he  also 
gives  us  equally  good  evidence  that  he  is  a  "sensationalist."  The  truth 
is  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  epistemologists  with  two  types  of  knowledge, 
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Like  the  Cartesian  criterion  is  the  criterion  of  modern  sensa- 
tionalism which  in  turn  would  reduce  the  mind's  stock  of  true 
knowledge  to  a  stock  of  knowledge  derived  from  sense-experience 
or  from  the  immediately  given.7  The  only  reason  why  the  sensa- 
tionalist reduces  knowledge  to  sense-experience  is  that  he  believes 
in  the  indubitability  of  sense-experience.  In  his  dogma,  a  dogma 
in  which  Descartes  of  course  would  find  little  that  was  sympa- 
thetic, the  senses  can  not  lie.  And  since  they  can  not  lie,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  in  them  the  seeds  of  all  true  knowledge. 
For,  assuming  that  what  is  implied  by  a  true  proposition  is  true, 
the  initiation  of  a  system  of  thought  by  sense-experience  would 
be  the  most  adequate  means  of  securing  a  system  of  true  proposi- 
tions. The  reason  why  sense-knowledge  is  indubitable  is  seldom 
stated.  It  is  apparently  axiomatic  with  the  sensationalistic  school. 

To  avoid  a  peculiar  psychology,  epistemologists  have  often 
substituted  for  sense-knowledge  the  "immediately  given." 


one  " sensory,"  one  "conceptual,"  who  seem  to  cling  to  their  distinc- 
tion. The  goodness  of  God  is  his  assurance  that  "external  things"  exist 
(Meditation  VI,  (Euvres,  ed.  by  V.  Cousin,  Paris,  Levrault,  1824,  p.  334). 
But  the  knowledge  of  external  things  conies  through  "the  senses,"  and 
Descartes  admits  (op.  cit.,  p.  327)  that  sometimes  sensory  ideas  are  "plus 
vives,  plus  expresses,  et  meme  a  leur  fagon  plus  distinctes  qu '  aucunes  de  celles 
que  je  pouvois  feindre  de  moi-meme  en  meditant.  ...  "  There  is  however 
that  other  type  of  knowledge — not  mediate,  it  must  be  remembered — but 
inborn.  That  the  knowledge  of  God,  from  which  all  other  knowledge 
gains  value,  is  of  the  latter  type,  is  what  might  incline  us  to  the  opinion 
that  Descartes  is  not  a  ' l  sensationalist. ' '  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  him  the  ' '  cause ' '  of  our  ideas  was  in  itself  a  problem,  and  whether  he 
identifies  that  cause  with  ' '  external  objects ' '  or  with  God,  he  is  one  with 
the  Democriteans.  "De  plus,"  he  says  (op.  cit.,  p  333),  "  je  ne  puis  douter 
qu'il  n'y  ait  en  moi  une  certaine  faculte  passive  de  sentir,  c'est-d-dire  de 
recevoir  et  de  connoitre  les  idees  des  choses  sensibles  .  .  .,  and  thus  seems  to 
be  a  receptivist.  But  he  finishes  his  sentence  by  remarking,  "mats  elle  me 
seroit  inutile,  et  je  ne  nien  pourrois  aucunement  servir  s'il  n'y  avoit  aussi 
en  moi,  ou  en  quelque  autre  chose,  une  autre  faculte  active,  capable  de  former 
et  produire  ces  idees."  Thus  he  posits  a  sort  of  "intelligizing"  mind. 

It  is  because  of  Descartes'  doctrine  of  "clear  and  distinct"  ideas — a 
phrase  of  no  uncertain  ' '  passive ' '  connotation — and  because  of  passages 
similar  to  those  quoted  above,  that  we  have  compared  him  with  the  Stoics. 

T  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  seen  in  William  James:  The 
Function  of  Cognition,  p.  39,  reprinted  in  The  Meaning  of  Truth,  New  York, 
Longmans,  1914.  "These  percepts,  these  termini,  these  sensible  things, 
these  mere  matters-of -acquaintance,  are  the  only  realities  we  ever  directly 
know,  and  the  whole  history  of  our  thought  is  the  history  of  our  sub- 
stitution of  one  of  them  for  another,  and  the  reduction  of  the  substitute 
to  the  status  of  a  conceptual  sign.  Contemned  though  they  be  by  some 
thinkers,  these  sensations  are  the  mother-earth,  the  anchorage,  the  stable 
rock,  the  first  and  last  limits,  the  terminus  a  quo  and  the  terminus  ad  quern 
of  the  mind.  To  find  such  sensational  termini  should  be  our  aim  with 
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Instead  of  finding  a  criterion  for  truth  in  sensations,  the  immedi- 
atists  find  it  in  whatever  the  primitive  data  of  knowledge  (or 
experience)  are.  To  call  them  "sensations"  would  be  inelegant; 
they  may  turn  out  to  be  anything  else  the  psychologist  finds  them 
to  be.  The  immediatist  simply  presupposes  a  mind  and  objects, 
some  of  which  are  "known  directly,"  without  the  mediation  of 
"ideas"  which  copy  them.  And  whatever  it  is  that  is  known 
directly  gives  rise  to  or  partly  constitutes  true  knowledge.  Again 
this  must  be  an  axiom,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
elements  of  knowledge  should  be  any  truer  than  the  less  primitive 
features.  There,  however,  the  matter  rests.  You  have  an  idea, 
you  have  knowledge,  you  can  not  doubt  it  because  nothing  stands 
between  you  and  what  you  know.  Something  must  be  true.  Why 
not  the  indubitable  ?  But  to  have  removed  a  sensation  and  sub- 
stituted an  ' '  immediately  given ' '  is  not  to  have  changed  the  logic 
of  the  situation.  We  are  not  yet  interested  in  knowing  what  is 
true,  but  why  what  is  true  is  true.  And  the  immediatist  answers 


all  our  higher  thought.  They  end  discussion;  they  destroy  the  false 
conceit  of  knowledge;  and  without  them  we  are  all  at  sea  with  each 
other's  meaning.  If  two  men  act  alike  on  a  precept,  they  believe  them- 
selves to  feel  alike  about  it;  if  not,  they  may  suspect  they  know  it  in 
differing  ways.  We  can  never  be  sure  we  understand  each  other  till  we 
are  able  to  bring  the  matter  to  this  test.  This  is  why  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions are  so  much  like  fighting  with  the  air;  they  have  no  practical 
issue  of  a  sensational  kind.  'Scientific'  theories,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  terminate  in  definite  percepts.  You  can  deduce  a  possible  sensation 
from  your  theory  and,  taking  me  into  your  laboratory,  prove  that  your 
theory  is  true  of  my  world  by  giving  me  the  sensation  then  and  there  ..." 

This  needs  no  comment.  What  sensation  would  a  scientist  give  a  man 
in  proof  of  the  atomic  theory? 

A  more  classic  example  of  the  reduction  of  the  "higher  processes" 
to  sensation  may  be  found  in  the  second  section  of  Hume's  Enquiry  "upon 
the  origin  of  ideas. ' '  He  begins,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  differentiating 
our  cognitive  life  into  two  parts,  first,  present  "experience,"  second, 
remembered  "experience,"  parts  which  differ  only  in  their  property  of 
forcefulness,  "vigor."  "The  most  lively  thought  is  still  inferior  to  the 
dullest  sensation,"  he  says  (paragraph  1),  and  names  his  two  classes 
' '  thoughts ' '  and  ' '  impressions. ' '  He  then  proves  that  all  thoughts  can 
be  analyzed  into  elementary  sensations  and  that  the  absence  of  a  sense 
organ  determines  the  absence  of  appropriate  ideation  (paragraphs  6  and 
7).  And  finally  he  says — as  James  does — "When  we  entertain,  therefore, 
any  suspicion  that  a  philosophical  term  is  employed  without  any  mean- 
ing or  idea  (as  is  but  too  frequent),  we  need  but  enquire,  from  what 
impression  is  that  supposed  idea  derived?  And  if  it  be  impossible  to  assign 
any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  our  suspicion.  By  bringing  our  ideas  into 
so  clear  a  light  [my  italics]  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  remove  all  dis- 
pute, which  may  arise,  concerning  their  nature  and  reality."  (Para- 
graph 9.) 
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with  the  sensationalist,  with  Descartes,  with  the  Epicurean,  an 
entity  is  true  because  you  can  not  help  believing  it.8 

When  you  abandon  psychology,  when  you  speak  of  the  im- 
mediately-given as  the  true,  you  are  not  very  far  from  mysticism. 
The  mystic  justifies  his  knowledge  of  the  One  by  adducing  its 
intensity,  its  self -luminosity.  He  knows  that  he  is  face  to  face 
with  God  because  he  is  completely  immersed  and  lost  in  the 
experience.9  This  highest  knowledge  has  seized  him  by  force  and 
poured  forth  its  radiance  upon  him.  "If  you  doubt,"  he  cries, 
"  it  is  because  you  have  never  had  the  vision.  Once  possessed  by 
it  you  can  not  doubt  the  message  which  it  brings."  A  better 
case  of  the  ^avraa-ia  KaraXfiirrtKri  of  the  Stoics,  whether  you  inter- 
pret it  as  an  irresistible  idea  or  as  an  idea  which  grasps  reality  and 
so  illumines  the  mind,  could  scarcely  be  found.  I  have  knowledge 
of  God  because  I  can  not  doubt  it.  The  idea  fills  my  whole  being 
with  its  truth.10  There  is  little  difference  after  all  between  the 
Ecstatic  Vision  and  the  Ecstatic  Sensation. 

This  brief  and  perhaps  too  cursory  sketch  of  the  theory 's  his- 
tory must  suffice.  There  are  only  a  few  specific  criticisms  to  be 
directed  at  it  before  applying  our  criteria  for  a  satisfactory 
theory  of  truth.  In  the  first  place  there  stands  prominent  the 
assumption  that  what  is  true  must  be  identical  with  the  ele- 
mentary facts  of  knowledge.  In  other  words,  the  criterion  for 
truth  is  identified  with  what  is  epistemologically  simple.  If 


s  The  question  whether  " truth"  must  be  compounded  of  "true  ele- 
ments ' '  will  concern  us  later.  But  there  is  no  principle  of  synthesis  which 
insists  that  the  properties  of  elements  must  be  properties  of  complexes 
which  those  elements  form.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the  trite  example 
furnished  by  chemistry. 

9  Compare  the  mystic  fusion  of  mind  and  object  in  the  Ecstatic  Vision 
with  on  the  one  hand  the  reduction  of  the  mind  to  a  complex  of  objects 
(American  new  realism,  especially  Holt,  E.  B.:  The  Concept  of  Conscious- 
ness, New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1914),  and  on  the  other  of  the  objects  to 
a  complex  of  mind-entities,  ideas   (Subjectivism).     The  motive  in  both 
cases  seems  to  be  the  same.     Knowledge  must  in  the  long  run  be  un- 
mediated.      Hence    all    barriers    between    knower    and    known    must    be 
removed.     It  is  inevitable  that  an  identity  be  established,  if  not  in  so 
many  words,  at  least  in  effect. 

10  These  are  the  commonplaces  of  criticisms  of  mysticism.    Eeferences 
to  sources  seem  almost  unnecessary.    To  see  them  reinforced  by  numerous 
citations  of  the  mystics  themselves,  one  should  turn  to  Lectures  XVI  and 
XVII  of  James's  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  New  York,  Longmans, 
1903,  especially  the  quotations  from  Saint  Teresa  (pp.  408-412),  the  foot- 
note on  Boehme  (p.  410,  n.  2),  and  the  quotation  from  Plotinus  (p.  420). 
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irresistibility  is  the  criterion  then  knowledge  must  be  analyzed 
into  elements  which  in  turn  are  irresistible.  If  knowledge,  to 
reverse  the  process,  is  a  complex  of  sensations,  then  sensations 
must  be  true.  One's  growth  in  knowledge  seems  to  be  a 
development  out  of  truth  to  increasing  falsity.  Such  logical 
pessimism  may  be  justifiable,  but  it  should  not  be  assumed  at  the 
outset.  There  is  a  link,  we  all  feel,  between  what  we  know  and 
the  truth  of  what  we  know,  but  if  truth  is  a  criticism  in  any  sense 
of  what  we  know,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  we  start  with 
the  truth.  "We  are  all  according  to  one  man's  notion  perhaps 
striving  for  "the  truth."  It  is  rather  strange  to  suppose  that 
the  struggle  springs  from  the  truth  itself.  It  seems  to  be  like 
supposing  that  moral  values  are  unsubstantiated  unless  the 
primitive  moral  act — whatever  its  specific  character — is  itself  the 
good.  Accordingly  the  building  up  of  knowledge  from  elements 
intrinsically  true  need  be  granted  no  more  obeisance  than  any 
other  procedure.  There  is  quite  as  much  reason  to  assume  that 
ultimately  simple  knowledge  is  either  always  false  or  both  true 
and  false  and  becomes  true  as  it  grows  complex  or  as  it  fills 
certain  needs  and  so  on. 

A  similar  confusion — perhaps  the  same  in  the  long  run — grows 
out  of  the  attempt  to  make  a  psychogenetic  account  of  knowledge 
reproduce  the  construction  of  a  logical  synthesis.  Not  only  must 
the  ultimate  simples  of  epistemology  be  true,  but  they  must  be 
identical  with  the  ultimate  simples  of  logic.11  For  instance,  a 
proposition  can  be  analyzed  logically  into  terms  in  relation. 
Accordingly  knowledge  is  supposed  to  grow  out  of  a  knowledge 
of  terms,  now  related  among  themselves,  now  related  by  the 
subject.  We  find  on  this  basis  the  old  dichotomy  of  "knowledge- 
of ' '  and  * '  knowledge-about, ' '  and-  the  latter  grows  out  of,  or  is 
composed  of  the  former.  It  is  the  relationship  which  perceptual 
knowledge  is  said  to  bear  to  conceptual  knowledge,  immediate 
to  mediate,  kennen  to  wissen,  and  so  forth.  Apart  from  the 
emotional  differentiae  of  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge,  they  seem 


11  Cf.  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  (tr.  by  W.  O.  Ross,  Oxford,  1908),  Bk.  IX 
(0),  ch.  10,  1041&,  where  he  deals  with  the  truth  and  falsity  of  "incom- 
posites, "  pointing  out  that  one  can  be  in  ignorance  of  them  but  not  in 
error,  and  that  one  has  the  truth  about  these  entities  simply  by  "think- 
ing" them. 
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to  be  related  as  the  psychologists  say  perceptions  are  related  to 
sensations.  As  soon  as  you  get  a  sufficient  number  of  sensations, 
you  have  a  perception.  What  mysterious  alchemy  turns  the 
leaden  sensation  into  the  golden  perception  is  never  revealed. 
It  seems  to  be  constituted  by  the  mere  charm  of  numbers.12 

When  knowledge-about  is  reduced  to  knowledge-of,  you  find 
a  certain  cognitive  quality  to  the  sting  of  sensation.  Sensations 
are  no  longer  mere  "modifications  of  the  soul,"  "modes  of  con- 
sciousness," they  are  attached  to  things:  they  are  no  longer 
sensations,  they  are  sensations-of.  Accordingly  the  knowledge 
that  the  sun  is  shining  is  identical  with  that  seemingly  other 
entity,  the  sensation  of  peculiarly  radiant  brightness.  When  you 
receive — or  have — a  specific  intense  visual  sensation,  you  have 
knowledge-of  the  sun.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  one  might  stare 
at  the  sun  until  blindness  set  in  and  never  be  able  to  formulate 
the  proposition,  "The  sun  is  shining."  One  might  have  any 


12  The  Stoics  seemed  to  appreciate  this  fact.  ' '  Absolute  certainty  of 
conviction  they  allow  only  to  knowledge,  and  therefore  declared  that  the 
truth  of  perceptions  of  the  senses  depends  on  their  relation  to  thought. 
Truth  and  error  not  belonging  to  disconnected  notions,  but  to  notions 
combined  in  the  form  of  a  judgment,  and  a  judgment  being  produced  by 
an  effort  of  thought,  it  follows  that  sensations,  taken  alone,  are  the  source 
of  no  knowledge,  knowledge  first  arising  when  the  activity  of  the  under- 
standing is  allied  to  sensation."  Zeller:  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics, 
tr.  by  O.  J.  Keichel,  London,  Longmans,  1880,  p.  83. 

Of.  Windelband,  History  of  Philosophy,  tr.  by  J.  H.  Tufts,  ed.  2,  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1914,  p.  207. 

"Although,  therefore,  the  whole  material  of  knowledge  was  held  to 
grow  out  of  sensuous  presentations,  the  Stoics  pointed  out,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  perception  as  such,  no  knowledge  whatever  is  contained; 
that  it  is  not  to  be  characterized  as  either  true  or  false." 

But  see  James:  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,  N-ew  York,  Holt,  1900,  for 
the  classic  confusion  between  sensations,  perceptions,  acquaintance  and 
knowledge  about.  This  confusion  must  not,  however,  be  attributed  to 
Bertrand  Eussell,  who  says,  "Acquaintance,  which  is  what  we  derive  from 
sense,  does  not,  theoretically  at  least,  imply  even  the  smallest  '  knowledge 
about,'  i.e.,  it  does  not  imply  knowledge  of  any  proposition  concerning 
the  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  as 
if  acquaintance  has  degrees:  there  is  merely  acquaintance.  .  .  .  Thus  it 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  if  we  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  an  object 
we  should  know  all  about  it.  'Knowledge  about'  is  knowledge  of  propo- 
sitions, which  is  not  involved  necessarily  in  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
stituents of  the  propositions.  To  know  that  two  shades  of  color  are 
different  is  knowledge  about  them;  hence  acquaintance  with  the  two 
shades  does  not  in  any  way  necessitate  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
different."  (Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy,  Chicago  and  London,  Open 
Court,  1914,  p.  144-145.) 

It  is  still  of  course  a  question  whether  two  entities  so  different  in 
character  ought  to  be  called  by  the  same  name,  "knowledge."  What 
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number  of  similar  experiences  and  be  in  utter  ignorance.  To 
formulate  the  proposition  above  requires,  already  possessed,  at 
least  sufficient  knowledge  to  classify;  and  not  only  that,  it 
requires  memory  and  recall.  The  only  possible  proposition — or 
judgment,  if  you  will — which  could  be  legitimately  made  from 
the  experience  of  any  sensibile,  is  the  judgment,  "I  am  having 
an  experience, ' '  or  more  accurately,  * '  Something  is  happening. ' ' 
To  infer  what  it  is,  is  impossible. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  two  preliminary  criticisms  that 
there  may  be  ultimately  simple  sensa;  and  that  these  sensa  may 
become  true  or  false  because  of  their  immediacy  or  inevitability 
or  whatever  affective  process  you  will :  but  the  truth  of  ultimately 
simple  propositions  must  be  determined  without  respect  to  their 
truth.  For  the  two  events  are  ineradicably  different.  Whatever 
the  relation  of  the  terms  in  a  proposition  to  a  subject,  the  fact 
that  the  whole  proposition  is  so  related  and  that  it  has  the 


common  property  is  there  to  ' '  acquaintance ' '  and  ' '  knowledge-about ' '  that 
warrants  their  common  name  "knowledge"?  The  feeling  that  "knowl- 
edge about"  is  "knowledge  of"  propositions  is  of  course  justifiable.  It 
must  be  tuned  up  with  Mr.  Bussell's  inventory  of  the  objects  of  acquaint- 
ance (Problems  of  Philosophy,  New  York  and  London,  Holt,  n.d.,  p.  73  ff.) 
and  with  the  following  quotation  from  Scientific  Method  in  Philosophy: 
"Whether  an  atomic  proposition,  such  as  'this  is  red,'  or  'this  is  before 
that,'  is  to  be  asserted  or  denied  can  only  be  known  empirically.  Perhaps 
one  atomic  fact  may  sometimes  be  capable  of  being  inferred  from  another, 
though  this  seems  very  doubtful;  but  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  premises  no  one  of  which  is  an  atomic  fact.  It  follows  that,  if 
atomic  facts  are  to  be  known  at  all,  some  at  least  must  be  known  without 
inference.  The  atomic  facts  which  we  come  to  know  in  this  way  are  the 
facts  of  sense-perception;  at  any  rate,  the  facts  of  sense-perception  are  those 
which  we  most  obviously  and  certainly  come  to  know  in  this  way."  (My 
italics,  p.  53.) 

For  a  typical  "structuralistic"  account  of  the  genetic  relation  between 
sensation  and  perception  see  Titchener,  E.  B.:  A  Text-Book  of  Psychology, 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1913,  p.  364.  "The  simplest  kind  of  perception  .  .  . 
— what  we  may  call  the  pure  perception — implies  the  grouping  of  sensa- 
tions under  the  laws  of  attention.  But  it  is  clear  that  perceptions  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  made  up  solely  of  sensations;  we  see  and  hear  and  feel 
more  than  is  presented  to  eye  and  ear  and  skin;  the  given  sensations  are 
supplemented  by  images.  Most  of  our  perceptions  are  mixed  perceptions, 
complexes  of  sensory  and  imaginal  elements;  and  the  life  of  perception  is, 
far  more  than  one  is  apt  to  suppose,  a  life  of  imagination."  If  we  think 
of  attention  as  an  active  "Kantian"  factor,  we  are  quickly  cheeked  by 
an  earlier  passage  in  the  Text-Book,  p.  267,  "In  the  last  resort,  and  in 
its  simplest  terms,  attention  is  identical  with  sensory  clearness." 

Angell,  however,  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  problem,  but  his  "experi- 
ence" "operating  upon  our  sensory  excitations  at  the  very  outset  of 
life,"  (Angell,  J.  E.:  Psychology,  ed.  4,  New  York,  Holt,  n.d.,  p.  157) 
seems  a  mystification  rather  than  a  clarification. 
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properties  of  its  terms,  cannot  be  inferred  from  it.  I  am  not 
denying  as  yet  that  some  propositions  are  not  immediately  given, 
are  not  clear  and  distinct,  are  not  irresistible ;  I  am  simply  assert- 
ing that  the  truth  of  even  those  propositions  is  by  no  means  the 
truth  of  their  terms.13  Were  this  false,  it  might  be  a  safe  gen- 
eralization that  the  properties  of  terms  became  the  properties  of 
relational  complexes  constituted  in  part  by  those  terms.  Where- 
upon we  could  infer  that  since  2  is  the  second  integer,  2  -f  2  is 
also  the  second  integer:  or  that  because  A  has  a  sister,  he  is 
female.  Let  this  statement  contradict  the  dictum  de  omni  if 
necessary;  there  is  always  one  property  of  a  whole  which  none 
of  its  parts  possesses,  and  that  is  the  property  of  being  a  whole 
composed  of  those  specific  parts.14 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  radical  empiricism  presupposes 
knowledge-of  terms-in-relation. 

"Kadical  empiricism,"  said  James,  "consists  first  of  a  postulate, 
next  of  a  statement  of  fact,  and  finally  of  a  generalized  conclusion.  .  .  . 

"The  statement  of  fact  is  that  the  relations  between  things,  con- 
junctive as  well  as  disjunctive,  are  just  as  much  matters  of  direct  par- 
ticular experience,  neither  more  so  nor  less  so,  than  the  things  themselves. 

"The  generalized  conclusion  is  that  therefore  the  parts  of  experience 
hold  together  from  next  to  next  by  relations  that  are  themselves  part  of 
experience.  The  directly  apprehended  universe  needs,  in  short,  no  extran- 
eous trans-empirical  connective  support,  but  possesses  in  its  own  right  a 
concatenated  or  continuous  structure,  "is 

This  "statement  of  fact"  may  be  perfectly  true  and  yet  the 
difficulty  is  not  met.  (Although  James  is  not  here  to  be  sure 
attempting  to  meet  the  special  difficulty  we  are  considering.) 
The  position  advanced  is  that  when  I  assert  an  immediately 
given  truth,  I  know  "directly"  the  terms  in  relation  which  are 
symbolized  by  the  true  proposition  in  question.  But  the  refuge 
is  not  sufficiently  protective.  The  confusion  of  the  psychogenetic 
with  the  logical  is  as  destructive  as  ever.  For  what  new  element 
is  introduced  into  knowledge-of  complexes  which  was  not 
present  in  knowledge-of  terms;  what  new  element  that  can 


is  We  are  assuming  here  that  terms  can  be  significantly  called  "true." 
14  The   reference   to    the    dictum   must    not   be    taken    too    seriously. 
Omni"  is  no  doubt  to  be  interpreted  distributively  not  collectively, 
is  The  Meaning  of  Truth,  New  York,  Longmans,  1914,  pp.  xii,  xiii. 
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transsubstantiate  knowledge-of  complexes  into  knowledge- about 
complexes?  You  may  say  from  dawn  to  dewy  eve  that  you 
"know-the-book-on-the-table,"  or  "  the-red-rose  "  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  infer  that  the  book  is  on  the  table  or  that  the  rose  is 
red.  The  most  important  symbol,  the  one  symbol  which  always 
indicates  knowledge-about  is  lacking,  the  symbol  "that."  And 
it  is  "that"  which  is  the  differentia  of  cognition  from  other 
experiences,  which  imparts  "meaning"  to  what  is  known.  We 
state  this  here  dogmatically.  Later  we  hope  to  discuss  it  in  more 
detail.  Now  if  knowledge-of  is  supposed  to  give  you  this  element, 
too,  is  supposed  to  present  meanings  to  a  subject,  then  it  is  in 
no  way  different  from  knowledge-about.  Sense-words,  as  every- 
one knows,  are  used  as  often  to  indicate  knowledge-about  as 
knowledge-of.  "I  see  that  the  book  is  on  the  table"  is  no  more 
knowledge-of  than  ' '  I  know  that  the  book  is  on  the  table. ' '  But 
this  ambiguity  need  not  lead  to  more  serious  ambiguities.  If 
one  touches  that  the  wall  is  hard,  for  instance,  one  has  gone  over 
from  immediate  to  mediate  knowledge,  from  perceptual  to  con- 
ceptual knowledge.  And  the  analysis  which  mirrored  episte- 
mologically  the  logical  analysis  has  been  abandoned. 

In  fine,  then,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  build  up  knowledge  from 
elements  which  are  not  cognitive.  It  would  be  like  logically 
analyzing  water  into  transparency,  wetness,  fluidity,  tastelessness, 
colorlessness,  etc.,  and  telling  a  chemist  to  produce  transparent, 
wet,  fluid,  tasteless,  colorless  water  out  of  the  elements.  The 
reduction  of  knowledge  getting  to  the  exemplification  of  the 
process  of  analyzing  propositions  is  like  the  assertion  that  since 
we  learn  long  words  syllable  by  syllable,  so  the  meaning  of  words 
must  be  traced  to  the  meaning  of  the  syllables.  Which  will  do 
very  well  for  "telegram,"  but  won't  do  at  all  for  "character." 

All  this  criticism  can  not  apply  to  all  thinkers  who  have  found 
the  criterion  of  truth  in  the  effect  of  true  propositions  upon  a 
receptive  mind.  The  process  of  criticism  has  been  largely  an 
interpretation  of  selected  epistemologies  in  the  light  of  their 
implicit  theories  of  truth.  Whereas  I  shall  now  make  certain 
generalizations  about  these  theories,  I  shall  not  expect  them  to  fit 
the  individual  epistemologies  of  such  thinkers  or  schools  of 
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thought  as  I  have  mentioned  by  name.  I  take  it  then  for  granted 
that  the  particular  vices  or  the  theories  we  have  here  discussed 
are: 

(1)  An  identification  of  the  logically  prior  with  the  genet- 
ically prior; 

(2)  An  identification  of  the  elements  of  propositions  with 
the  ultimate  simples  of  cognitive  experience; 

(3)  An  identification  of  the  criterion  of  truth  with  the  ulti- 
mate simples  of  cognitive  experience. 

In  opposition  to  these  dogmas,  this  paper  holds : 

(1)  That  the  genetic  series  may  be  either  from  simple  to 
complex  or  from  complex  to  simple; 

(2)  That  there  is  a  point  at  which  a  further  analysis  of 
cognition  breaks  it   down   into   entities   which   are   no  longer 
cognitive  in  character  and  hence  valueless  for  an  understanding 
of  cognition; 

(3)  That  the  ultimate  simples  of  cognition  may  be  either  true 
or  false  or  both  indeterminately. 

Having  now  criticized  our  theory  in  general,  let  us  test  it  by 
the  four  criteria  of  a  satisfactory  theory  of  truth  laid  down  in 
our  first  chapter. 

To  begin,  the  theory  is  not  self-critical.  For  if  there  were 
no  better  test  of  the  lack  of  resistibility,  clearness,  indubita- 
bility,  our  long  and  perhaps  tedious  efforts  to  rationalize  it  would 
suffice.  But  is  it  as  a  whole  supposed  to  be  irresistible,  or  are 
the  postulates  alone  so  characterized?  In  itself,  one  might  say, 
in  its  totality  as  a  system,  the  theory  is  indeed  too  complex  to  be 
irresistible,  but  it  can  be  analyzed  into  a  set  of  primitive  ideas 
and  propositions  which  considered  individually  are  indubitable. 

Let  us  isolate  the  system  from  its  postulates.  Let  us  examine 
them,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  discover  in  them,  if  possible, 
an  irresistible  something  which  marks  them  as  true. 

In  the  first  place  one  wonders  where  this  something  is  to  be 
found.  Just  what  is  it  about  these  propositions  which  is  held  to 
be  clear  and  distinct,  irresistible,  immediately  given?  One  can 
not,  of  course,  enumerate  all  the  properties  of  propositions  in  this 
search ;  one  must  confine  one 's  self  to  a  few. 
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Perhaps  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  which  possesses 
the  desirable  characteristic.  Perhaps  those  propositions  which 
are  immediately  grasped,  whose  meaning  is  clear  and  distinct, 
and  hence  indubitable,  are  true.  But  is  the  meaning  of  a  proposi- 
tion ever  immediately  grasped,  or  is  it  not  reached,  as  are  all 
other  meanings,  only  after  a  long  process  of  interpretation  ?  As 
Professor  Royce  points  out,  the  mere  perception  of  a  sign  would 
never  give  you  its  meaning.18  As  soon  as  the  interpretation  is 
completed,  if  it  is  ever  completed,  the  meaning  is  seen  at  a  flash. 
But  is  that  a  peculiarity  of  true  propositions?  Are  not  false 
propositions  as  easily  understood  as  true  ones?  As  far  as  mean- 
ing goes, '  *  Caesar  was  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States ' ' 
is  as  intelligible  as  "Madison  was  the  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States."  And  when  the  proposition  is  interpreted,  it  is 
just  as  hard  to  avoid  "seeing"  what  it  means. 

But  of  course  epistemologists  of  the  past,  Descartes,  for  in- 
stance, had  no  intention  of  limiting  the  range  of  "truth"  to 
propositions.  Like  many  another  epistemologist,  he  spoke  of 
true  "ideas."  The  clarifying  of  the  issue  is  really  a  contempo- 
rary matter.  And  even  today  we  have  reached  no  startlingly 
illuminating  doctrine.  Accordingly  it  was  easy  for  Descartes  to 
say  that  "ideas"  are  "true"  when  they  are  clear  and  distinct. 
But  what  he  means  by  "idea,"  and  what  aspect  of  the  "idea" 
he  finds  clear  and  distinct,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  "I  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea  of  God;  therefore  God  exists."  But  does  this 
mean  that  one  can  define  "God"  in  unmistakable  terms;  does  it 
mean  that  one  has  a  feeling  of  God 's  presence ;  does  it  mean  that 
one  has;  had  immediate  knowledge  of  God,  that  one  was  born 
with  an  "idea"  of  God — in  other  words  that  one  has  never 
doubted  His  existence  ?  If  it  is  just  a  question  of  the  concept 's 
meaning,  obviously  the  same  thing  would  hold  true  of  all  intel- 
ligible concepts  as  of  all  intelligible  propositions,  namely  that 
they  all  have  a  meaning  and  that  when  they  are  interpreted, 
their  meaning  is  irresistible,  is  clear  and  distinct,  is  indubitable. 

It  is  no  doubt  unfair  to  reason  in  this  way  about  problems 
which  never  occurred  to  the  men  whom  one  is  criticizing.  But 

i«  The  Problem  of  Christianity,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1913,  vol.  II,  pp. 
286  ff. 
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what  is  said  here  is  said  about  the  theory  not  so  much  as  it  was 
incompletely  formulated  historically,  but  as  it  might  be  formu- 
lated if  rounded  out  into  a  genuine  system  of  theoretical  import, 
with  presuppositions  and  implications  well  set  forth.  And  to 
achieve  this  end  one  would  most  assuredly  have  to  face  the  issue, 
"What  in  the  true  entity  is  immediately  given;  what  can't  I 
doubt  ? ' '  And  one  is  forced  almost  against  one 's  will  into  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  nature  of  propositions,  meanings,  judgments, 
ideas.  If  one  avoids  defining  such  ambiguous  terms  and  uses 
them  as  fundamentals  in  one's  theory  of  truth,  obviously  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  science  to  point  out  their  ambiguity. 

If  it  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  which  can  not  be 
doubted — can  not,  note,  often  for  purely  psychological  reasons17— 
one  begins  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
which  can  not  be  doubted.  In  sense-experience,  for  instance, 
what  is  irresistible  is  "that  I  am  having  such  and  such  an  ex- 
perience"; in  the  mystic  vision,  "that  I  am  face  to  face  with 
God. ' '  But  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  criterion 
of  truth  has  in  no  way  been  found.  The  search  has  simply  been 
delayed.  This  or  that  proposition  is  true  because  its  truth  is 
immediately  given.  Whether  truth  is  ever  immediately  given  is 
a  question,  but  a  question  beside  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
one  asks  when  a  proposition  is  true  and  is  told,  ' '  when  it  is  true. ' ' 
One  is  told  that  a  proposition  is  true  when  it  is  indubitable,  etc., 
and  when  one  asks  what  is  indubitable,  one  is  told — its  truth. 

A  guess  might  be  hazarded  that  this  theory  fails  where  many 
a  theory  of  ethics  fails,  in  trying  to  derive  standards  from 
elements  which  have  no  normative  character.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  truth,  it  is  in  some  sense  of  the  word  a  standard  used 
to  criticize  all  propositions.18  On  need  not  pretend  to  have  found 


17  This  'can  not"  must  be  differentiated  from  the  "cannot"  of  the 
post-Kantian  idealists  (Fichte,  for  example),  the  English  Hegelians  with 
their  "inconceivable,"  and  Koyce  with  his  "reflective  method."  The 
"can  not"  of  the  irresistibility-theory  is  due  to  human  limitations,  is  a 
purely  psychological  affair.  The  "can  not"  of  Fichte,  Joachim,  say,  and 
Eoyce  is  a  logical  matter.  Those  propositions  must  be  accepted  whose 
denial  can  not  be  accepted — because  it  would  involve  a  contradiction. 

is  Truth  as  a  "value,"  cognate  with  "goodness"  and  "beauty,"  is, 
as  everyone  knows,  an  old  story.  It  often  seems,  however,  as  if  its  age 
implied  its  decay.  And  yet  there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  treat- 
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a  method  for  defining  value-terms  when  one  asserts  that  a  certain 
method  is  faulty.  Nor  do  we  here  pretend  to  have  found  a 
definition  for  truth  when  we  say  that  a  definition  can  not  be 
transmuted  from  materials  which  have  none  of  the  potentialities 
of  truth.  To  have  denned  the  truth  as  "what  we  accept  as  the 
truth"  is  analogous  to  defining  the  good  as  ''what  we  accept  as 
the  good. ' '  In  both  cases  the  issue  is  deferred,  and  the  issue  is 
the  discovery  of  those  reasons — if  reasons  there  be — why  we 
accept  this  as  the  truth  and  why  we  accept  this  as  the  good. 
One  can  easily  make  a  catalog  of  true  propositions  in  the  way 
suggested.  But  this  catalog  will  only  be  valuable  in  so  far  as 
it  throws  light  on  what  sort  of  propositions  are  accepted  and 
what  differentiates  them  from  other  propositions.  If  knowledge 
proceeds  in  any  way  by  analysis,  a  mere  collection  of  data, 
related  but  not  rationalized,  is  hardly  an  intelligible  contribution 
to  progress.  When  one  seeks  a  definition,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  valu- 
able to  have  already  isolated  the  materials  to  be  defined.  But 
to  have  merely  isolated  them  is  not  to  have  defined  them  except 
dumbly  and  inarticulately.  To  have  isolated  them  and  known 
why  and  on  what  principle  the  selection  was  made  is  of  course 
to  have  completed  the  work. 

The  first  criterion,  we  may  safely  say,  has  not  been  satisfied. 
The  theory  is  not  self-critical.  Is  it  now  sufficiently  general,  or  is 
it  based  upon  a  specific  epistemology  or  psychology  with  which 
it  stands  or  falls? 

To  answer  this  question  is  especially  difficult.  For  in  so  far 
as  our  theory  is  one  theory,  it  has  been  a  construct  of  the  views 
of  many  thinkers  who  agreed,  often  unconsciously,  and  mainly 
in  their  attitudes  towards  truth  alone.  This  may  be  proof  enough 


ing  truth  as  a  value.  Certainly  it  plays  a  part  in  our  lives  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  parts  played  by  goodness  and  beauty.  It  is  a  spur  to 
action,  it  is  "a"  value,  one  of  the  many  valuable  matters  we  seek.  But 
note  moreover  such  terms  as  "genuine,"  "actual,"  "real,"  etc.,  all  of 
which  are  used  over  and  over  again  to  define  the  true.  ' '  That  proposition 
is  true  to  which  there  corresponds  a  genuine  fact."  "When  we  have 
discovered  what  really  exists,  we  have  discovered  the  truth."  These  are 
the  barest  examples. 

It  may  be  that  this  normative  aspect  of  truth  is  its  most  characteristic 
aspect.  It  may  be  that  in  it  one  could  find  the  criterion  of  which  all 
men  are  in  search.  Certainly  the  pragmatists  think  so — and  so  do  the 
Fichteans. 
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that  no  one  specific  epistemology  or  psychology  is  presupposed. 
But  when  one  sees  the  variety  of  similar  epistemologies,  one  is 
less  hopeful. 

The  Stoic,  for  instance,  differed  in  ethics  from  Descartes,  in 
religion  from  John  Locke,  in  metaphysics  from  Jacob  Boehme. 
As  far  as  the  minor  facts  of  epistemology  go  there  were  almost 
as  wide  divergences.  There  are  the  discussions  about  the 
knowledge  of  "universals, "  about  "innate  ideas,"  about  "quali- 
ties ' '  and  the  like.  But  at  the  base  of  all  the  talk  lies  a  common 
agreement,  a  nucleus  of  funded  opinion  held  collectively,  namely, 
the  three  presuppositions  stated  and  criticized  above  (p.  206). 
And  besides  this  is  the  presupposition  that  the  subject  "receives" 
knowledge,  which  accordingly,  whether  "representative"  or  not, 
may  be  called  "affective."  Without  an  affective  theory  of 
knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  would  be  likely  to  believe 
in  the  truth  as  the  * '  irresistible ' '  or  the  ' '  immediately  given ' '  or 
the  "clear  and  distinct."  The  very  names  connote  an  air  of 
receptivity,  a  mind  waiting  for  knowledge  and  acted  upon  by  it. 

Without  going  into  details,  so  much  may  be  granted.  But  if 
it  be  granted  it  must  at  once  be  seen  how  very  specific  the 
epistemology  is.  If  Kant  taught  philosophy  nothing  else,  he 
taught  it  the  spontaneous  nature  of  knowledge,  he  taught  it  that 
knowledge  may  be  considered  to  be  not  a  reception  but  an  act. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  act,  and  of  course  it  has  many  pos- 
sible natures,  the  attitude  indicated  towards  the  epistemological 
problem  is  utterly  different  from  that  of  the  affectivists.  It  is  an 
attitude  which  would  lead  men  to  say,  as  Kant  did  say,  that  the 
mind  changes  the  world  in  which  it  finds  itself  by  knowing  it; 
it  is  to  lead  men  to  say  that  the  mind  creates  the  world  it  knows 
by  knowing  it;  it  leads  men  to  derive  metaphysics  from  episte- 
mology, an  affair  which  no  "affectivist"  would  dream  of.  So 
diverse  are  these  two  points  of  view  that  to  attempt  to  unite 
them  were  indeed  foolhardy.  One,  it  is  true,  may  be  no  sounder 
than  the  other.  But  both  are  possible  and  hence  neither  is 
utterly  fundamental.  And  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  theory 
of  truth  which  is  the  consideration  of  this  chapter  holds  good 
only  because  of  an  affective  theory,  that  it  does  not  conform  with 
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a  spontaneous — or  * '  functional ' ' — theory,  then  it  may  at  least  be 
suspected  of  too  great  specificity.19 

Now  that  is  just  what  seems  to  happen.  Although  it  would  be 
out  of  place  here,  if  not  impossible,  to  state  every  functional 
theory  of  knowledge  and  compare  it  with  our  present  theory  of 
truth,  it  is  possible  to  generalize  these  theories  and  thus  make 
the  comparison.  An  activistic  theory  presupposes  a  mind  deter- 
minate in  character  to  this  extent,  namely,  that  it  is  capable  of 
affecting  possible  objects  of  knowledge,  " reality,"  the  "external 
world,"  or  what  you  will.  The  mind  may  be  a  Christian  soul, 
or  a  mere  mathematical  "something";  it  is  always  an  agent. 
Since  knowledge  is  active  in  nature,  since  the  mind  "does  some- 
thing to  the  world ' '  when  it  knows  it,  it  is  obvious  that  to  speak 
of  the  irresistibility  of  knowledge,  is  almost  meaningless.  For 
there  is  nothing  to  resist.  The  world  is  given  not  to  a  receiver 
but  to  an  agent.  The  subject  does  not  take  a  world,  it  makes  a 
world.  There  is  no  immediately  presented.  There  is  only  an 
immediately  created.  And  if  it  is  significant  to  speak  of  true 
and  false  knowledge,  truth  and  falsity  are  properties — using  the 
word  very  loosely20 — not  so  much  of  the  experiencing  of  objects 
as  of  the  production  of  objects.  And  speaking  very  generally, 
indeed,  knowledge  never  is  but  becomes  true. 

These  points  perhaps  prove  nothing.  They  are  intended  to 
indicate  the  one  fact  that  truth  as  the  irresistible  is  after  all  not 
only  connected  with  a  specific  epistemology  but  based  upon  it. 
Sacrifice  an  affective  theory  of  knowledge  and  this  criterion  of 
truth  is  well-nigh  meaningless.  On  this  account,  we  maintain 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  general. 

Is  it  catholic:  does  it  account  for  false  and  meaningless 
propositions  ? 

As  countless  theorists  have  pointed  out,  truth  and  falsity  are 
incompatible  properties.  That  is,  in  any  given  system  of  relation, 

i»  A  functional  theory  of  knowledge  must  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
be  confused  with  a  functional  psychology.  (See  Angell:  "The  Province 
of  Functional  Psychology,"  Psychological  Review,  March,  1907,  vol.  XIV, 
pp.  61  ff.) 

20  So  loosely  in  fact  that  a  relation  sustained  by  an  entity  may  here 
for  our  purposes  be  considered  a  "property"  or  the  characteristic  of  a 
relation  itself. 
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no  proposition  can  be  both  true  and  false.  Obviously  it  is 
preferable,  if  not  necessary,  to  find  a  criterion  which  has  an 
antithesis,  an  entity  which  will  in  form  be  a  criterion  of  falsity. 
This  need  not  involve  a  question  of  "degrees"  of  truth.  That 
is  a  question  for  the  application  of  logic  rather  than  for  the 
purely  formal  side  of  the  matter — if  there  be  one.  As  far  as  we 
know,  propositions  are  related  to  other  propositions  in  one  to 
one  correspondence  such  that  if  one  be  "true"  the  other  will  be 
"false."21 

Is  the  criterion  of  irresistibility  antithetical  to  another  entity, 
say  resistibility?  Is  clarity  antithetical  to  obscurity?  Is  im- 
mediacy antithetical  to  mediacy  ?  If  so  the  adjectives  ought  not 
to  have  comparatives;  the  concepts  "more"  and  "less"  ought 
to  be  meaningless  when  applied  to  them.  But  we  find  that  there 
are  degrees  of  resistibility  and  of  clarity.  And  no  doubt  there 
are  degrees  of  mediacy.  If  this  be  so,  then,  although  we  can 
tell  when  propositions  are  true,  for  there  is  no  quantitative 
aspect  to  the  irresistible  or  the  immediate,  or  possibly  to  the 
clear,  we  can  not  tell  when  propositions  are  false.  In  other 
words  a  proposition  may  be  completely  true;  it  can  never  be 
completely  false,  a  position  only  in  part  satisfactory  to  those 
who  believe  in  "degrees"  of  truth.  Combine  this  criticism  with 
that  suggested  above,  namely  that  fact  shows  us  the  irresistibility 
of  some  aspects  of  false  propositions — and  there  was  no  way 
found  to  point  out  what  aspect  of  propositions  was  to  be  irresist- 
ible— and  the  theory  seems  to  a  considerable  extent  failing  to 
account  for  falsity. 

Finally  can  the  theory  be  applied?  Does  it  furnish  any 
means  of  empirically  testing  our  knowledge  for  its  truth  and 
falsity?  We  need  take  no  account  of  its  relativist! c  character. 
That  matter  has  been  amply  discussed  in  our  criticism  of  logical 
hedonism.  It  can  in  no  way  be  made  to  tell  against  a  theory. 


21  Cf.  G.  E.  Moore,  "Truth"  (Baldwin's  Dictionary),  for  something 
approximating  the  nai've  view.  "  'True'  and  'false,'  "  he  says,  "as 
applied  to  propositons,  denote  properties  attaching  to  propositions  which 
are  related  to  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  every  property  must  be 
either  true  or  false,  and  that  to  every  true  proposition  there  corresponds 
a  false  one,  and  to  every  false  proposition,  a  true  one,  differing  from  it 
only  as  being  its  negation. ' ' 
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The  real  trouble  is  that  the  concepts  of  immediacy  and  clarity 
and  irresistibility  are  so  ill  defined.  As  we  have  already  said 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  what  they  apply  to.  Besides  that,  they 
need  criteria  of  their  own.  "When  can  one  resist  an  idea  and 
when  can  one  not  ?  When  is  an  idea  clear  and  when  is  it  obscure  ? 
Do  we  want  to  find  this  criterion  which  will  answer  our  question 
in  a  further  logical  analysis  of  the  disputed  concepts,  or  in  an 
historical  ontogenetic  account  of  the  attaining  of  knowledge? 

When  this  question  is  put  the  whole  struggle  between  "pure 
logic"  and  "psychologism"  comes  to  birth.  Is  it  possible  and 
valuable  to  treat  knowledge  abstractly  as  a  subject  matter  to 
which  time  is  irrelevant  or  must  we  treat  it  genetically,  his- 
torically ?  When  this  question  is  answered,  most  of  our  disputes 
will  be  concomitantly  answered.  The  validity  of  analysis  and 
abstraction  are  all  bound  up  in  it.  Most  people  will  admit  that 
in  affairs  which  have  no  temporal  character,  abstraction  and 
analysis  are  fair  enough  tools,  but  a  great  many  of  them  feel  that 
in  affairs  which  "happen,"  in  which  time  "makes  a  difference," 
they  are  vicious,  indeed  falsifying  terms. 

We  can  not  attempt  to  settle  the  argument  here.  We  must 
simply  take  a  position,  make  it  clear,  and  leave  it  to  others  as  a 
weapon. 

Let  us  assert  that  we  stand  against  the  ' '  psychologizers ' '  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  That  to  talk  at  all  involves  an  act  of  abstraction,  inasmuch 
as  we  can  not  grasp  the  whole  content  of  our  opinions  in  any  set 
of  symbols.    To  do  so  would  be  to  duplicate  the  content. 

(2)  That  discussion  is  a  utilitarian  matter  aiming  at  a  greater 
understanding  of  its  content,  whatever  "understanding"  may  be. 

(3)  That  whatever  achieves  this  end  is  in  so  far  forth  justified. 

(4)  That  it  is  valuable  to  discuss  matters  which  occur  in  time. 

(5)  That  no  set  of  symbols — see  (1) — can  ever  hope  to  re- 
produce completely  what  it  symbolizes,  and  hence  it  is  vain  to 
charge  formal  or  abstract  reflection  with  "falsifying"  the  concrete 
when  it  talks  about  it,  and  with  making  the  temporal  timeless.22 

22  This  is  by  no  means  the  whole  quarrel  of  the  psychologizer  and  the 
"pure"  logician.  The  psychologizer  maintains  that  since  reasoning  and 
thinking  are  psychic  functions,  they  must  be  studied  by  the  psychologist. 
He  adds  to  this  obvious  truth  the  claim  that  their  explanation  as  psychic 
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To  return  to  our  original  inquiry,  we  shall  from  this  stand- 
point urge  that  a  logical  analysis  be  given  of  the  meaning  of 
immediacy  rather  than  an  historical  account  of  it.  In  other 
words,  we  are  asking  what  differentiates  the  immediate  from  the 
mediate,  given  both ;  not  at  what  point  does  an  immediately  given 
become  mediate.  In  still  other  words,  we  want  a  definition  of 
the  Aristotelian  or  at  least  of  the  mathematical  type,  not  of  the 
demonstrative  type. 

Now  such  a  definition  is  not  forthcoming.  Writers  on  episte- 
mology  take  it  for  granted  that  the  concept  is  self-explanatory. 
And  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  word's  etymology  brings  out  its 
figurative  character.  In  use  its  meaning  has  changed  until  we 
now  have  immediacy  signifying, 

(a)   contiguity  in  any  series — preferably  time ; 

(&)  acceptation — actual  or  desirable — without  proof. 

No  doubt  there  are  still  other  meanings.    These  two  are  sufficient 
to  show  its  ambiguity. 

But  if  we  accept  the  first  meaning,  the  difficulties  of  applica- 
tion are  innumerable.  How  is  one  to  localize  an  event  in  time 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be  determined  to  be  contiguous  to 
the  other  event  in  time  which  immediately  precedes  it?  The 
only  way  to  localize  an  event  temporally  is  to  indicate  its 
simultaneity  with  another  event — unless  the  time-series  have  a 
first  member.  But  whereas  that  does  for  historical  accounts  of 
daily  affairs  it  has  by  no  means  the  precision  which  logic  would 
like  to  secure — whether  it  can  or  no.  It  introduces  the  concept 
of  "contemporaneous-ness"  which  is  all  very  well  in  analysis 
but  hardly  suited  for  application.  If  to  discover  the  truth  of  an 
idea  we  have  to  trace  back  its  history — always  a  perilous  task— 
and  determine  other  events  with  which  it  was  synchronous  in  its 


facts  is  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  them.  He  then  adds  the  well-known 
words,  "There  is  no  saying  how  we  ought  to  think;  we  ought  to  think 
as  we  do  think." 

There  is  for  all  this  such  a  phenomenon  as  valid  thinking  in  distinction 
to  ordinary,  careless,  often  invalid  thinking.  It  too  can  be  studied  by 
the  psychologist.  But  is  he  willing  to  admit  the  basis  of  its  validity  to 
be  chimerical?  If  so,  the  familiar  refutation  would  be,  on  what  is  the 
validity  of  that  opinion  based? 

The  whole  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  Husserl's  first  volume  to 
his  Logische  UntersucJiungen,  Halle,  Niemeyer,  A.S.,  1900. 
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inception,  and  then  find  events  temporally  contiguous  to  these, 
and  then  determine  an  event  temporally  contiguous  to  the 
incipient  idea  itself  and  synchronous  with  the  second  set  of 
events,  we  may  by  chance  have  the  good  fortune  to  succeed ;  but 
if  we  do  it  will  be  by  merest  chance.  It  may  be  a  possible  pro- 
cedure, but  hardly  an  economical  one.  And  then  after  having 
determined  contiguities,  how  are  we  to  determine  the  event  with 
which  the  idea  itself  is  to  be  contiguous?  What  is  its  nature? 
Is  it  another  idea,  or  is  it  the  idea's  ll object"?  When  one  speaks 
of  the  "immediately  given,"  he  should  clarify  a  few  of  these 
points.  He  should  examine  his  notion  of  a  mind  and  see  what  it 
means  to  be  "given"  data.  He  should  then  examine  his  notion 
of  time  and  see  just  what  is  involved  in  contiguity  in  a  continuum. 

If  one  takes  the  second  meaning  of  "immediate,"  then  of 
course  the  question  is  begged.  For  that  which  is  accepted  with- 
out proof,  is  accepted  because  it  is  held  to  be  true.  And  if  that 
be  the  case,  the  issue  is  practically  narrowed  down  to  self- 
evidence,  which  in  turn  is  an  obvious  petitio  principii. 

The  difficulty  of  applying  the  test  of  immediacy  is  attached 
without  doubt  to  almost  all  other  criteria  which  arise  from  an 
affective  theory  of  knowledge.  Although  this  can  not  be  proved 
in  toto  (for  who  knows  all  the  affective  theories?),  nevertheless 
there  are  certain  facts  of  a  very  persuasive  nature  which  incline 
one  towards  belief  in  it.  In  the  main  these  indicate  that  proposi- 
tions have  certain  forms  and  characteristics  of  their  own  apart 
from  the  experiencing  of  them  or  of  their  constituents,  namely 
those  characteristics  which  are  the  subject  matter  of  "pure" 
logic.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  propositions  we  are  called 
upon  to  examine  are  not  and  perjiaps  can  not  be  reduced  to 
experiential  terms,  the  first  supposition  is  that  their  truth  is 
determined  otherwise  than  in  experiential  ways — using  "experi- 
ence" to  mean  "primitive  sensory  experience."  By  which  I 
mean  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  experiencing 
of  true  entities — ideas,  propositions,  knowledge — is  uniquely 
characterized  by  peculiar  properties  which  mark  them  as  true. 
Experience  in  some  sense  of  the  word  may  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  truth,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  there  is  no  reason 
to  succumb  to  the  definition  of  experience  mentioned  above. 
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RELATIONAL  THEORIES  OF  TRUTH 

(a)  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  THEORY 

We  have  now  considered  those  theories  which  find  the  criterion 
of  truth  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  its  ontogenesis.  They 
have  laid  especial  emphasis  upon  the  subjective  aspects  of  the 
matter.  We  have  not  exhausted  all  such  theories.  We  have 
merely  considered  representative  points  of  view. 

Another  type  of  truth-theory  is  that  which  finds  the  truth  to 
be  determined  by  a  relation.  Such  theories  are  of  two  kinds, 
(a)  where  the  relation  is  one  between  true  entities  and  "objects," 
"reality,"  "the  external  world,"  viz.,  the  correspondence  theory; 
(6)  where  the  relation  is  between  true  entities  themselves,  the 
coherence  theory.  We  shall  first  examine  the  correspondence 
theory. 

Although  this  is  said  to  be  the  usual  theory  of  truth,23  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a  specific  account  of  it  given  in  any  book 
of  logic  or  epistemology  written  by  its  advocates.  It  has  probably 
been  considered  self-evident,  and  suffers  from  all  the  obscurity 
of  the  obvious. 

Taken  in  its  crudest  form  it  says  that  those  ideas  are  true  to 
which  there  corresponds  an  existent  reality.2*  In  the  first  place 
we  must  point  out  the  old  confusion  between  "ideas"  and 
"propositions" — in  use — and  in  the  second  place  we  must  clarify 
the  meaning  of  ' l  corresponds ' '  before  we  can  hope  to  accept  this 
theory  even  for  criticism. 

It  must  I  think  be  admitted  that  what  is  ordinarily  called  an 
"idea,"  what  is  classically  called  an  "idea"  is  very  different 

23  James,  W.:  Pragmatism,  New  York,  Longmans,  1913,  pp.  198  ff. 

"  Truth,  as  any  dictionary  will  tell  you,  is  a  property  of  certain  of 
our  ideas.  It  means  their  'agreement,'  as  falsity  means  their  disagree- 
ment, with  l  reality. '  Pragmatists  and  intellectualists  both  accept  this 
definition  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  begin  to  quarrel  only  after  the 
question  is  raised  as  to  what  may  precisely  be  meant  by  the  term  'agree- 
ment,' and  what  by  the  term  'reality,'  when  reality  is  taken  as  some- 
thing for  our  ideas  to  agree  with,"  etc. 

24  A  still  cruder  form  is  found  in  Bossuet  's  De  la  Connaissance  de  Dieu 
et  de  Soi-Meme,  "Le  vrai,  c'est  ce  qui  est.    Le  faux,  c'est  ce  qui  n'est 
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from  what  is  called  a  ' '  proposition. ' '  There  may  be  no  such  thing 
as  what  is  classically  called  an  ' '  idea, ' '  indeed  there  probably  is 
not,  but  at  any  rate  the  concept  can  be  amplified  to  an  intelligible 
extent,  questions  of  existence  to  the  side.  " Ideas"  from  Demo- 
critus  to  Mill  meant  little  more  than  states  of  mind  non-relational 
in  character.  They  were  of  the  nature  of  terms.  The  mind  had 
" ideas"  of  a  horse,  of  a  man,  of  whiteness,  of  God,  of  the  state, 
or  virtue.  These  ideas  were  what  we  represent  by  our  nouns, 
common,  proper,  concrete,  and  abstract.  In  structure  they  were 
identical  with,  or  similar  to,  or  symbols  of  the  "objects"  of  which 
they  were  the  ideas.25  It  was  here  that  myth  arose.  It  was  here 
that  controversy  split  the  camp.  At  any  rate,  all  were  agreed 
that  viewing  the  mental  and  the  physical  as  two  different  realms, 
you  had  a  physical  system  of  things  in  relation  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  mental  realm  of  correspondent  symbols  of  those  things  in 
correspondingly  symbolic  relation.  Thus  if  I  saw  Brutus  kill 
Caesar,  what  happened  was  that  a  physical  Brutus  killed  a 
physical  Caesar  and  in  my  mind,  practically  synchronously,  an 
ideational  Brutus  ideationally  killed  an  ideational  Caesar.  Such 
a  parallelism  of  involuntary  symbol  with  the  symbolized  soon 
roused  comment  and  we  have  one  school  announcing  the  "un- 
reality of  one  half  of  the  process,"  the  "physical,"  and  another 
school  later  on  announcing  the  "unreality"  of  the  other  half  of 
the  process,  the  mental. 

Whatever  may  be  the  relation  of  these  "ideas"  to  what  they 
stand  for,  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  basis  from  which  to  infer 
anything  whatsoever  about  other  entities  formed  by  the  relations 
of  these  "ideas"  to  one  another.  This  has  been  already  pointed 
out.  An  "idea"  may  "correspond"  to  an  "object" — indeed  it 
would  have  to  in  order  to  be  an  "idea" — it  may  have  relations 
to  other  "ideas";  it  may  have  relations  to  objects  of  which  it  is 
not  the  idea ;  these  facts  are  all  disparate  facts :  one  can  not  off- 
hand assert  that  properties  of  one  fact  will  be  properties  of  the 

25  The  school  which  asserted  the  similarity  of  ideas  and  their  objects 
was  that  maintaining  the  so-called  "  copy- theory "  of  knowledge.  That 
which  asserted  the  symbolic  nature  if  ideas  included  men  like  Descartes 
and  Locke  with  a  conscious  criticism  of  the  copy-theory  and  a  substitution 
of  a  causal  theory — primary  qualities  (objects)  causing  secondary  quali- 
ties (our  ideas).  The  school  which  asserted  the  identity  of  ideas  and 
objects  included  the  "subjectivists"  who  were  really  consistent,  e.g., 
Hume. 
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other  facts.  In  fine,  if  an  "idea"  so  corresponds  to  an  "object" 
that  it  can  be  called  a  * '  true  idea, ' '  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  propositions  in  which  that  "idea"  has  a  place  will  either  be 
true  or  false.  Any  theory  of  knowledge  which  says  that  those 
propositions  are  true  whose  terms  are  ' '  true ' '  must  be  answered 
in  this  wise.  It  must  also  be  answered  by  pointing  out  that  the 
relation  in  the  proposition  as  well  as  the  total  meaning  of  the 
proposition  is  unaccounted  for.26 

Having  pointed  out  the  confusion  between  terms  and  proposi- 
tions which  exists  for  the  unwary,  let  us  examine  the  meaning 
of  "corresponds."  We  must  at  the  outset  distinguish  between 
correspondence  as  a  type  of  epistemological  truth,  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  representative  theory  of  knowledge,  and  correspond- 
ence as  a  type  of  logical  truth,  the  correspondence  between 
propositions  and  "facts"  (Russell). 

It  is  not  at  all  fashionable  in  contemporary  philosophy  openly 
to  advocate  the  representative  theory  of  knowledge,  yet  there  are 
still  writers,  vowing  allegiance  to  the  * '  Copernican  Revolution, ' ' 
who  still  speak  of  the  "subject-object"  relation  as  if  there  were 
"things"  to  be  known.  To  them  the  problem  of  knowledge  seems 
to  take  the  form,  "Does  an  object  change  when  it  is  known?" 
or  as  it  is  often  put, ' '  Does  knowledge  make  a  difference  ? ' '  This 
question  conceals  within  itself  the  Democritean  tradition  in  its 
simplest  form,  for  when  we  speak  of  the  knowledge  of  ' '  things, ' ' 
and  wonder  whether  knowing  them  changes  them  or  not,  we 
undoubtedly  have  the  feeling  that  knowledge  ought  to  be  a  kind 
of  transparency  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  eye,  on  the  other  side 
things  visible.  It  is  practically  a  tautology  to  say  so.  It  is 
evidenced,  for  instance,  by  the  so-called  problem  of  the  reality 
of  the  external  world.  How  to  define  the  external  world  without 
assuming  the  internality  of  the  cognitive  subject  is  a  greater 
problem.27  For  the  modern  Democritean  no  eidola  wing  their 


2«  If  true  propositions  were  propositions  whose  terms  were  true,  or 
true  judgments  judgments  whose  component  "ideas"  were  true,  then  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  an  idea  of  a  horse,  for  instance,  in  a  true 
judgment  was  somehow  different  from  the  idea  of  a  horse  in  a  false 
judgment. 

27  What  I  should  like  to  say  is  said  much  better  than  I  can  say  it  by 
Mr.  Dewey  in  "The  Existence  of  the  World  as  a  Logical  Problem," 
Essays  in  Experimental  Logic,  Chicago,  University  Press,  1916,  ch.  XI.  pp. 
281  ff. 
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way  to  the  impressionable  eye;  at  times  ether  vibrations  sub- 
stitute for  them,  at  times  there  is  a  mere  "relation."  But  in 
both  cases  the  object  of  knowledge  is  a  "thing,"  that  is,  a  color, 
a  sound,  a  complex  of  "sense-data,"  a  self,  etc.  We  hear  much 
talk  of  our  knowledge  of  "the  table."  And  the  table  as  an 
object  of  knowledge  might  well  stand  as  a  watchword  of  the 
whole  school.  Apparently  it  is  "independent"  of  mind.  And 
yet  mind  "knows"  it.  But — question  I — how  can  the  mind 
know  something  which  is  not  mind  ?  The  answers  are  manifold, 
(a)  it  can  not;  (&)  it  can  through  "sensations";  (c)  it  can 
because  the  table  is  made  up  of  sense-data;  (d)  it  can  because  it 
has  "ideas"  of  it;  etc.,  etc.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been  so- 
called  "subjective  idealism,"  "neutral  monism,"  "  epistemolog- 
ical  dualism. ' '  But  all  these  are  probably  a  result  of  the  initial 
assumption,  namely,  that  experience  gives  us  as  the  basis  of  the 
epistemological  problem  a  mind  and  a  world  of  things,  the  latter 
affecting  the  former.28  This,  to  repeat,  is  essentially  the  starting 
point  of  Democritus,  and  the  contemporary  affectivist  has  the 
problems  of  Democritus,  viz.,  how  does  the  world  of  "things" 
get  into  the  world  of  mind  ?  What  was  fundamentally  question- 
able about  Democritus,  as  far  as  a  theory  of  knowledge  goes, 
was  not  his  account  of  the  eidola,  but  his  whole  conception  of 
knowledge  as  receptive. 

Given  a  receptive  theory  of  knowledge,  it  matters  not  how 
sophisticated  its  terminology,  and  you  will  have  atomic  ideas 
building  up  a  world.  For  the  main  problem,  as;  we  have  said,  is 
first  to  get  from  the  physical  into  the  mental  and  to  retain  its 
non-illusory  character.  And  when  it  is  proved  that  the  objects  of 
certain  ideas  are  non-illusory,  and  this  is  proved  by  an  appeal 


28  Mr.  Woodbridge  has  described  the  fallacy  involved  in  this  type  of 
epistemology,  though  his  immediate  interest  is  psychological  "sensational- 
ism," as  follows:  "It  is  one  thing  to  affirm  that  'blue  sensed'  is  a  sen- 
sation, but  quite  a  different  thing  to  affirm  that  blue  as  blue  is  a  sensation. 
We  may  speak  of  the  things  we  have  shot  as  our  '  shots '  if  we  are  mindful 
why  we  so  designate  them,  but  it  would  be  improper  to  affirm  that  a 
partridge  is  a  shot.  It  is,  however,  just  this  sort  of  impropriety  of  which 
much  psychology  has  been  guilty.  It  has  treated  the  things  we  sense  as 
if  their  qualitative  characters  were  themselves  sensations,  some  kind  of 
mental  operation  or  process,  and  supposed,  consequently,  that  an  analysis 
of  the  qualities,  intensities,  extensities,  etc.,  of  the  things  we  sense  was 
an  analysis  of  consciousness  itself. "  "  Sensations  as  Conscious, ' '  Journal 
of  Philosophy,  etc.,  vol.  X,  p.  604. 
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to  a  number  of  witnesses,  the  ideas,  by  their  relative  permanence, 
by  their  place  in  the  space-time  series,  or  what  not,  are  true. 
When  the  ideas  of  objects  are  taken  seriously  and  a  dualistic 
epistemology  results,  the  theory  of  truth  is  our  correspondence 
theory.  When  it  is  not  taken  seriously,  and  a  monistic  episte- 
mology results,  the  theory  of  truth  is  declared  to  be  unim- 
portant or  impossible.  For  since  an  idea  of  an  object  is  not 
the  relation  of  an  object  to  a  mind  but  is  simply  the  arrange- 
ment of  certain  unanalyzible  entities  among  themselves,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  complex  when  known  to  correspond  to.  Why 
should  not  the  truth  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  be  as  ultimate 
as  their  color?29 

In  a  dualistic  receptivism  the  correspondence  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  between  symbol  and  what  is  symbolized,  between 
portrait  and  sitter.  My  idea  of  a  mule  is  a  true  idea  when  it 
accurately  symbolizes  the  mule.  If  an  idea  be  taken  as  if  it  were 
an  image,  it  could  be  rendered  more  intelligible.  Thus  an  image 
of  a  mule  which  represented  it  with  five  legs  might  be  called 
false.  But  to  discover  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  a  kind  of 
idea,  one  would  first  require  both  the  mule  and  the  idea  that  a 
just  comparison  might  be  made.  The  oft-cited  refutation  of 
such  a  theory  is  that  we  never  do  have  both  and  hence  the 
criterion  of  truth  is  inapplicable. 

Because  of  refinements  upon  the  receptivism  of  Democritus, 
the  correspondence  theory  is  seldom  put  in  this  way.  The  agree- 
ment or  correspondence  which  is  believed  in  was  very  early  made 
the  matter  of  the  object's  existence  or  non-existence.  The  earliest 
formulation  of  this  belief  seems  to  be  in  Aristotle.  "It  is  not 
because  we  think  truly  that  you  are  white,  that  you  are  white, 
but  because  you  are  white  we  who  say  this  have  the  truth." 

29  Cf.  Marvin,  W.  T.:  "The  Emancipation  of  Metaphysics  from  Epi- 
stemology," The  New  Realism,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1912,  p.  59,  n.  1. 
' '  The  question  why  a  proposition  is  true  can  mean  one  of  two  things,  the 
first  of  which  admits  of  an  answer  and  the  other  does  not.  A  proposition 
is  true  because  some  other  proposition  is  true  and  implies  it.  But  why 
is  that  other  proposition  true,  why  ultimately  is  anything  true  that  is 
true?  Well,  the  question  is  as  absurd  as  the  question,  Why  is  red  redf 
The  question  asks  us  to  go  beyond  the  ultimate,  and  its  absurdity  shows 
us  that  truth  is  ultimate  and  as  such  is  only  to  be  discovered,  and  is  not 
to  be  ascertained  by  any  device  which  would  make  it  explicable." 
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[ou  yap  Sta  TO  ^/aa?  ote<r6ai  a\r)0a><;  (re  \evicov  el  <rv 
a\\a  Sia  TO  (re  elvai,  \evKov  77  /net?  ol  (frdvres  TOUTO  a\77#€uo/x,ei/].30 
Such  a  "  correspondence  "  is  that  of  Aquinas,  an  adaequatio 
intellectus  m;31  and  of  our  contemporary  realist,  Russell.32  In 
these  opinions  no  mention  is  made  of  a  mental  state's  actually 
reproducing  the  existent  object.  The  object  —  nowadays  called 
an  "objective"  —  is  a  fact  rather  than  a  thing.  A  fact  is  any 
related  number  of  terms  symbolized  by  words  beginning  with 
"that.  '  '  Facts  must  be  assumed  to  be  negative  as  well  as  positive. 
"That  America  was  not  discovered  in  1898"  is  just  as  much  a 
fact  as  "That  Poe  wrote  The  Bells." 

The  first  trouble  that  arises  is  in  the  use  of  the  word  "fact." 
We  all  know,  we  are  glad  to  admit  that  a  proposition  is  true 
when  it  symbolizes  an  existent  fact  ;  what  we  are  in  doubt  about, 
here  as  well  as  in  more  naive  theories,  is  how  to  tell  when  a 
proposition  does  symbolize  an  existent  fact.  And  we  demand  of 
our  theory  of  truth  just  that  criterion.  The  sincere  man  never 
doubts  that  he  is  "  speaking  the  truth  "  ;  he  is'  quite  sure  that  the 
propositions  he  phrases  have  corresponding  existent  facts.  It  is 
a  great  disillusion  when  the  very  opposite  is  pointed  out.  But 
the  determination  of  facts  is  in  a  large  measure  the  work  of 
science.  Where  does  it  get  its  criteria;  how  does  it  know  when 
corresponding  facts  are  non-existent? 

Mr.  Eussell  objects  to  this  argument  for  his  part.  He  insists 
that  truth  is  a  different  thing  from  the  criteria  of  truth.33  For 


so  Metaphysics,  cap.  10,  10516.    I  quote  from  Boss's  translation. 

si  Summa  contra  Gentiles,  ii,  59,  1. 

32  Eussell,  B. :  "On  the  Nature  of  Truth, ' '  Philosophical  Essays,  London, 
Longmans,  1910.  "Judgment  is  a  relation  of  the  mind  to  several  other 
terms:  when  these  other  terms  have  inter  se  a  ' corresponding '  relation, 
the  judgment  is  true;  when  not,  it  is  false."  (p.  178).  "We  may  now 
attempt  an  exact  account  of  the  'correspondence'  which  constitutes  truth. 
Let  us  take  the  judgment  'A  loves  B.'  This  consists  of  a  relation  of  the 
person  judging  to  A  and  love  and  B,  i.e.,  to  the  two  terms  A  and  B  and 
the  relation  'love.'  But  the  judgment  is  not  the  same  as  the  judgment 
'B  loves  A';  thus  the  relation  must  not  be  abstractly  before  the  mind, 
but  must  be  before  it  as  proceeding  from  A  to  B  rather  than  from  B  to  A. 
The  'corresponding'  complex  object  which  is  required  to  make  our  judg- 
ment true  consists  of  A  related  to  B  by  the  relation  which  was  before  us 
in  our  judgment.  .  .  .  The  judgment  is  true  when  there  is  such  a  complex 
and  false  when  there  is  not."  (pp.  183  ff.).  See  also  The  Problems  of 
Philosophy,  p.  201. 

ss  V.  On  the  Nature  of  Truth,  pp.  172  ff.;  Problems  of  Philosophy,  p.  187. 
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the  latter  are  simply  marks  by  which  the  former  are  known  or 
at  least  differentiated  from  other  things.  By  disregarding  this 
distinction,  he  says,  philosophers  have  fallen  into  many  an 
avoidable  error.  Historically  the  distinction  is  akin  to  the 
scholastic  causa  essendi  and  causa  cognoscendi. 

Such  a  distinction  is  indubitably  justifiable.  The  causes  of 
the  American  Revolution  are  to  be  sure  other  than  the  causes 
of  our  knowledge  of  it.  So  nitrogen  might  seem  to  be  different 
from  the  criteria  of  nitrogen.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  discussion 
of  nitrogen  we  shall  first  be  given  several  tests  for  it,  by  which 
tests  we  can  tell  it  from  hydrogen,  for  instance.  We  are  told 
that  nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  and  odorless  gas.  Its  atomic 
weight  is  14.01.  When  liquefied,  it  boils  at  -194°.  It  is  only 
slightly  soluble,  etc.,  etc.  Hydrogen  too  is  colorless,  tasteless, 
odorless.  But  it  is  much  lighter.  We  learn  that  if  the  atomic 
weight  of  oxygen  is  taken  as  16,  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen 
is  1.008.  It  dissolves  in  water  at  15°  to  the  extent  of  1.8  volumes, 
etc.34  And  no  matter  how  far  we  push  the  matter,  we  learn  of 
one  thing  only  as  it  is  differentiated  from  another.  How  other- 
wise can  we  talk  ?  We  have  but  names  and  signs  to  deal  with  in 
discussion.  We  are  thence  forced  into  a  treatment  of  criteria. 
This  does  not  prove  that  things  are  merely  their  differentiae, 
that  substantial  predicates  are  always  illusory.  It  simply  points 
to  the  impossibility  of  making  good  the  claim  of  discussing  an 
entity's  nature  without  regard  to  the  means  of  knowing  it  from 
other  entities.  When  Mr.  Russell  says  that  truth  is  the  corre- 
spondence of  fact  and  belief  and  that  truth  is  not  thus  known 
necessarily,  he  is  willy-nilly  telling  us  how  truth  is  to  be  known 
or  distinguished  from  other  things.  If  he  is  not  helping  us 
select  truth,  what  is  the  purpose  of  naming  it,  denoting  it,  point- 
ing to  it,  defining  it?  For  all  truth  may  conceivably  be  any- 
thing you  choose,  it  must  be  something  in  particular  when  it  is 
defined  or  discussed.  Being  something  particular  is  to  be  differ- 
entiated. And  to  indicate  its  differentiation  is  to  indicate  criteria 
of  knowing  it. 


a*  These  simple  commonplaces  can  be  found  in  any  text-book  of  chem- 
istry. 
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To  return  to  our  matter  in  hand,  we  have  no  way  of  telling 
what  a  "fact"  is,  or  better,  of  telling  when  a  proposition  sym- 
bolizes an  existent  fact  and  when  it  does  not.  False  propositions 
moreover  assert  something.  Do  they  assert  then  a  fact  which 
does  not  exist?35  For  instance  are  we  to  assume  with  Meinong 
that  our  world  of  Being  may  be  divided  into  Subsistence  and 
Existence,  into  the  former  of  which  go  all  impossibles?  Such 
a  position  might  be  upheld  at  a  venture.  But  when  one  had 
accounted  for  the  non-existent  by  means  of  the  subsistent,  there 
would  still  be  the  non-subsistent  to  account  for.  Granted  then 
worlds  of  super-subsistence — worlds  which  no  one,  probably,  has 
yet  ventured  to  acclaim — the  earlier  problem  of  discovering  the 
membership  of  the  facts  in  which  we  believe  in  these  worlds  is 
still  unanswered.  It  is  one  thing  to  maintain  that  l '  Shakespeare 
wrote  Sordello"  is  false  because  a  non-existent  or  unreal  or  sub- 
sistent ''objective"  or  fact  corresponds  to  it;  it  is  another  to  tell 
us  how  we  are  to  find  out  the  non-existence  of  the  fact  "that- 
Shakespeare-wrote-$ordeZ£0. "  Until  the  recipe  is  given  no  one 
will  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  the  theory.  For  it  tells  him  nothing. 
If  it  were  not  necessary  to  ask  for  this  recipe,  if  we  could  detect 
the  truth  without  fail,  the  theory  would  be  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory. As  things  are  it  is  certainly  unintelligible.  Its  hypotheses 
seem  plausible  enough,  but  they  preclude  their  own  verification. 

Is  the  correspondence  theory  self -critical  ?  If  truth  is  the 
correspondence  of  propositions  with  facts,  then  there  ought  to  be 
a  fact  corresponding  to  the  correspondence  theory,  if  it  be  true. 
If  it  be  true,  there  is  undubitably  a  fact  corresponding  to  it,  of 
which  it  is  the  description.  Yet  the  theory's  inapplicability 
prevents  our  discovery  of  this  fact.  How  are  we  to  know  whether 
there  is'  a  corresponding  fact  or  not  ?  Where  are  we  to  find  the 
missing  fact  which  will  warrant  our  assertion  of  its  truth?  In 
the  long  run  one  must  leave  the  question,  saying  that  the  theory 
is  self-critical  only  if  the  theory  is  true. 

We  have  admitted  that  the  theory  accounts  for  false  proposi- 
tions as  well  as  true  propositions — at  least  in  one  of  its  formu- 
lations. Whether  it  accounts  for  meaningless  propositions  is 

as  Cf.  Montague,  W.  P.:  The  New  Eealism,  pp.  252  ff. 
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more  questionable,  a  situation  which  is  all  the  stranger  when  one 
remembers  that  Mr.  Russell  himself  first  called  attention  to  mean- 
ingless propositions.  True  propositions  correspond  to  existent 
facts ;  false  to  non-existent  facts ;  to  what  do  meaningless  propo- 
sitions correspond?  To  anything?  In  the  world  of  Being,  some 
entities  exist  and  some  subsist.36  Among  the  subsistences  are  all 
unreal  entities,  all  non-existent  entities,  such  as  fictions,  impossi- 
bilities, and  the  like.  Since  to  "correspond"  means  to  "sym- 
bolize ' ' — is  this  an  unjust  interpretation  ? — we  have  true  proposi- 
tions symbolizing  existing  facts,  false  propositions  symbolizing 
non-existent  or  subsistent  facts'.  But  meaningless  propositions 
symbolize  something.  If  not,  how  does  one  know  that  they  are 
meaningless?  And  if  the  scheme  which  differentiates  true  and 
false  be  consistently  applied,  meaningless  propositions,  a  class 
which  excludes  both  true  and  false,  should  also  be  differentiated 
by  what  they  symbolize.  But  the  dilemma  into  which  one  now 
falls  is  destructive.  If  they  symbolize  existing  facts,  they  are 
true ;  and  if  they  symbolize  subsistent  or  non-existing  facts,  they 
are  false;  and  if  they  symbolize  nothing,  they  are  not  proposi- 
tions. Yet  a  propositional  function — which  is  of  course  neither 
true  nor  false — has  some  content,  stands  for  something,  is  a 
symbol.  It  may  be  meaningless  in  the  sense  that  it  is  of  indeter- 
minate truth-value.  But  it  most  decidedly  "means"  something, 
it  is  significant.  If  not,  why  use  it?  "X  is  a  man"  represents 
something;  is  that  something  existent  or  non-existent?  One 
does  not  know. 

The  theory  moreover  does  not  make  any  attempt — no  cor- 
resondence  theory  could — to  account  for  the  truth  of  ' '  practical ' ' 
propositions,  a  failure  which  Mr.  John  Dewey  has  recently 
noted.37  The  hedonistic  theory  and  the  irresistibility  theory,  both 
could  if  extended  include  "judgments  of  practice."  But  cor- 
respondence theories  consider  all  propositions  to  be  merely  his- 
torical or  descriptive.  If  one  inquires  about  the  truth  of  "The 
United  States  should  fortify  the  Panama  Canal, "  he  is  balked  at 
once  in  his  attempt  to  find  a  correspondent  fact.  Even  granted 

36  This  is  of  course  not  orthodox  Eussellianism.    It  is  a  combination  of 
Meinong  and  Montague  and  Holt  (in  the  Concept  of  Consciousness'). 

37  See  ' '  The  Logic  of  Judgments  of  Practice, ' '  Essays  in  Experimental 
Logic,  p.  336. 
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that  a  recipe  for  discovering  facts  has  been  perfected,  there  is 
and  can  be  no  fact  corresponding  to  something  which  symbolizes 
not  an  "is"  but  a  "should."  Nothing  whatsoever  is  being 
described,  nothing  literally  is  being  predicted.  A  "plan  of 
action"  is  being  laid  down  and  nothing  more.  Unless  plans  of 
action  when  asserted  are  peculiarly  unsusceptible  to  the  attributes 
"true"  and  "false,"  although  all  other  significant  propositions 
are  susceptible,  something  must  be  done  about  them.  One  can  not 
simply  ignore  them  and  think  thus  to  have  explained  them. 

A  correspondence  theory  does  at  first  sight  seem  to  have  the 
merit  of  generality.  It  does  not  seem  to  presuppose — especially 
as  phrased  by  Mr.  Kussell — a  specific  metaphysic  or  epistemology. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Democritean  tradition  is  almost 
an  accepted  commonplace  with  most  of  us.  We  have  however 
already  indicated  some  very  specialized  and  by  no  means  self- 
evident  postulates  which  it  requires.  As  for  the  Gegenstand- 
theorie  which  Mr.  Russell's  statement  seems  to  require,  who  will 
admit  that  it  is  highly  general  ?  It  is  not  the  elementary  notions 
of  logic  or  psychology,  acceptable  to  almost  anybody — if  there 
be  such — that  are  involved,  but  highly  abstruse  and  very  debat- 
able notions.  The  dichotomy  of  Being  into  Existence  and  Sub- 
sistence alone  is  enough  to  rouse  a  hue  and  cry  after  less 
specificity. 

No  one  need  deny  the  great  difficulty  of  knowing  how  little  to 
presuppose,  how  much  will  follow  from  a  few  postulates.  In 
discursive  thinking  of  this  sort  there  are  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities for  error  and  inexactness!.  Granted  that  these  difficulties 
exist,  it  is  always  possible  to  make  an  attempt  for  great  exactness, 
particularly  in  the  initial  analyses.  It  is  always  possible  to  try 
out  a  few  postulates  and  see  where  they  lead.  Instead  of 
gratuitously  assuming  that  every  proposition  symbolizes  a  '  *  fact, ' ' 
that  every  "idea"  stands  for  an  "external"  "object,"  it  would 
be  a  much  more  economical,  and  indeed  a  more  elegant  pro- 
cedure, to  take  one  postulate — if  it  be  well  to  call  it  a  postulate — 
"Propositions  are  signs,"  and  experiment  with  that.  Such  a 
postulate  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  revision  of  both  metaphysics 
and  epistemology,  but  all  it  presupposes  is  an  inductive  study  of 
the  nature  of  signs  (with  the  rules  of  ordinary  logic).  It  does 
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not  presuppose  individually  isolated  " minds"  receiving  impres- 
sions from  the  *  *  external  world " ;  it  does  not  presuppose  a  world 
of  "pure  experience";  it  does  not  run  behind  the  subject  matter 
bounded  by  its  own  interests  to  discover  additional  foundation. 

To  return  to  the  discussion  itself,  what  are  the  faults  of  the 
correspondence  theory? 

The  faults  of  the  correspondence  theory  are  in  brief  these : 

(a)  It  furnishes  no  means  of  applying  its  own  criteria  of 
truth. 

( & )  The  specific  epistemologies  upon  which  some  of  its  expres- 
sions are  based  preclude  applicability. 

(c)  Its  lack  of  applicability  precludes  self-criticism. 

(d)  It  gives  no   account  of  meaningless   and   "practical" 
propositions. 

(&)  TRUTH  AS  FORMAL  CONSISTENCY 

One  of  the  most  usual  ways  of  refuting  a  man's  opinions  is 
to  point  out  their  inconsistency.  It  is  to  take  certain  of  the 
propositions  he  enunciates  and  indicate  a  contradiction  among 
them.  This  method  rests  upon  the  "law  of  contradiction," 
namely,  that  two  contradictory  propositions  can  not  both  be 
true  in  the  same  system.38  If  a  system  contains  both  p  and  — p, 


as  This  is  of  course  not  the  law  of  contradiction  as  usually  phrased. 
It  is  generally  taken  to  describe  the  comportment  of  terms  not  of  propo- 
sitions, in  which  case  it  reads,  "It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  both 
to  be  a  and  not  to  be  a;  or,  a  is  not  not-a."  (I  use  Creighton's  formula. 
Creighton,  J.  E.:  An  Introductory  Logic,  ed.  3  enlarged  and  revised,  New 
York,  Macmillan  Company,  1916,  p.  350.  The  reference  in  Aristotle  is 
Metaphysics,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  4.)  There  are  certain  difficulties  in  this  interpre- 
tation. To  begin  with,  it  is  relevant  only  to  subject-predicate  proposi- 
tions. Propositions  which  assert  other  relations,  e.g.,  "Wilkes  Booth 
killed  Abraham  Lincoln,"  or  "100  is  greater  than  50,"  cannot  without 
revision  be  looked  upon  as  propositions  which  attribute  class-predicates 
to  a  subject.  The  contradictory  of  "Wilkes  Booth  killed  Abraham  Lin- 
coln" is  not  "Wilkes  Booth  killed  someone  who  was  not  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  but  "Wilkes  Booth  did  not  kill  Abraham  Lincoln."  This 
merely  indicates  that  one  denies  the  verb  (the  relation)  in  a  proposition, 
not  the  terms. 

But  even  if  all  propositions  are  subject-predicate  there  is  trouble  about 
the  meaning  of  "is."  If  "is"  means  "has  the  predicate"  or  "belongs 
to  the  class,"  the  law  is  false.  For  an  entity  can  belong  to  the  class  o 
and  also  to  the  class  not-a.  To  avoid  this  trouble,  a  theory  of  "opposing" 
predicates  and  classes  is  built  up.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  such 
a  theory  would  be  made  superfluous  by  our  interpretation  of  the  law. 

If  "is"  means  "is  identical  with"  we  are  led  into  the  tangles  which 
Hegel  first  pointed  out.  In  the  proposition,  ' '  The  rose  is  red, ' '  he  notices 
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then  something  is  wrong.  What  is  wrong  is  not  quite  clear.  To 
point  out  that  two  propositions  are  contradictory  is  simply  to 
state  a  certain  relation  which  subsists  between  them;  it  is  not 
to  point  out  which  is  false  and  which  is  true. 

If  the  presence  of  contradiction  insures  the  falsity  of  a 
system  its  absence  may  be  taken  as  insurance  of  its  truth.39  But 
when  this  is  accepted  at  once  a  new  conception  of  truth  as  an 
attribute  of  propositions  is  admitted.  And  that  conception  is 
that  no  single  proposition  is  true  in  isolation  from  other  proposi- 
tions ;  it  is  true  only  by  virtue  of  its  place  in  a  system.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  shifts  in  emphasis  which  we  have  as 
yet  encountered.  In  effect  it  keeps  truth  in  the  realm  of  logic 
alone,  abandoning  epistemology  and  psychology.  If  there  were  no 
knowledge,  if  there  were  no  world  to  be  known,  if  there  were 
nothing  but  the  symbols  called  propositions,  there  would  still  be 
truth.  No  matter  what  the  genesis  of  these  symbols,  no  matter 
what  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  their  truth  is 
determined  by  their  relation  to  other  symbols.  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  detachment  is  not  suicidal. 

In  considering  this  theory  of  truth  we  must  first  note  the 
characteristics  of  systems  of  propositions.  A  system  of  proposi- 
tions is  the  class  of  propositions  implied  by  any  given  proposi- 
tions, which  may  be  called  the  postulates  of  the  system.  To 

an  identification  of  two  things  which  are  different.  This  impels  him  to 
say  that  all  propositions  assert  identity  in  difference,  a  contradiction 
which  he  justifies  by  his  theory  of  ontological  negation.  (Hegel,  GK  W.  F.: 
Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  Berlin,  Duncker  and  Humblot,  1841,  pp.  26  ff.,  in 
particular  p.  32.  Cf.  Bosanquet,  B.:  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value, 
London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1912,  pp.  223  ff.)  Again  in  the  proposition, 
' '  This  horse  is  swift, ' '  you  have  an  assertion  of  the  identity  of  a  universal 
"swift"  with  a  particular  "this  horse,"  an  assertion  which  in  its  turn 
leads  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "concrete  universal."  (See  Royce,  J.:  Spirit 
of  Modern  Philosophy,  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  MiflBin  Co., 
Appendix  C,  for  an  account,  put  together  from  the  many  references  in 
Hegel's  works,  of  the  "concrete  universal.") 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  prefer  to  treat  the  "law  of  contradiction" 
as  a  law  not  of  terms  but  of  propositions. 

The  words  "in  the  same  system"  above  are  especially  important. 
Consistency  gives  us  no  way  of  telling  which  of  two  propositions  in 
isolation  is  true. 

39  This  is  not  a  ease  of  simply  converting  a  universal  proposition  as  that 
case  is  ordinarily  understood.  The  proposition  here  in  question  is  a 
definition  and  as  such  its  subject  and  predicate  should  be  interchangeable. 
A  definition  is  of  the  form  "All  S  is  PQ."  To  convert  it  we  can  read 
"PQ  is  S."  So  here  "Falsity  is  a  system-which-is-not-consistent"; 
"The  system-which-is-consistent  is  not-Falsity. " 
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insure  the  system's  consistency,  the  postulates  must  be  mutually 
non-contradictory,  since  it  is  assumed  that  if  two  propositions 
are  consistent,  their  implications  are  consistent.  For  the  sake  of 
elegance,  the  postulates  of  a  system  must  be  independent,  one  of 
them  must  not  be  inferred  from  another.  Examples  of  such 
systems  are  the  propositions  which  make  up  Euclidean  geometry. 
If  these  propositions  contain  no  inner  contradictions,  then  the 
system  is  ' '  true. '  '40  And  this,  says  the  consistency  theory,  is  all 
the  test  of  truth  we  have.  When  we  investigate  single  propo- 
sitions, we  may  best  say  that  if  a  proposition  can  generate  a  con- 
sistent system  of  propositions,  then  it  is  true.41 

In  the  actual  dealing  with  propositions,  we  find  that  the  test 
is  more  negative.  "Those  propositions  are  true  which  do  not 
imply  their  contradictories."  Whether  the  apparent  negativity 
of  such  a  criterion  is  objectionable,  we  shall  not  discuss  here. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  one  can  never  quite  tell  once  and 
for  all  whether  a  proposition  is  wholly  true.  "So  far,"  we  may 
say,  "it  has  not  been  proved  false.  In  time  we  may  see  that  by 
carrying  its  implications  out  further  a  contradiction  appears; 
but  no  contradiction  appears  at  this  point.  For  all  we  know  it 
is  true,  and  yet  it  may  later  on  be  proved  to  be  false.  Had  we 
the  exact  postulates  by  which  it  is  implied,  we  could  examine 
them  for  independence  and  consistency.  But  in  most  cases  we 
have  not.  And  so  wait  we  must." 


40  Mr.  Eussell  has  given  this  account  of  the  proof  of  a  logical  system. 
"The  proof  of  a  logical  system,"  he  says,  "is  its  adequacy  and  its 
coherence.  That  is,  (1)  the  system  must  embrace  among  its  deductions 
all  those  propositions  which  we  believe  to  be  true  and  capable  of  deduc- 
tion from  logical  premises  alone,  though  possibly  they  may  require  some 
slight  limitation  in  the  form  of  an  increased  stringency  of  enunciation; 
and  (2)  the  system  must  lead  to  no  contradictions,  namely  in  pursuing 
our  inferences  we  must  never  be  led  to  assert  both  p  and  not-p,  i.e.,  both 
"h-.p"  and  "l-.-p"  cannot  legitimately  appear."  (Whitehead,  A.  N.,  and 
Eussell,  A.  W.  B.:  Principia  Mathematica,  Cambridge,  1910,  vol.  I,  p.  13.) 

If  this  be  an  accurate  account  of  the  matter,  and  if  "proof"  is  a  test 
for  truth,  though  that  is,  to  be  sure,  a  debatable  point,  it  is  clear  that 
formal  consistency  as  truth  is,  as  we  say  above,  a  reduction  of  truth  to 
something  purely  "logical,"  something  in  the  world  of  symbols  alone. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  truth  one  gets  from  formally  correct 
syllogisms  whose  premises  are  wilfully  false. 

*!  As  far  as  we  know  the  only  propositions  implied  by  a  single  propo- 
sition are  those  which  assert  that  any  entity  related  to  an  entity  symbol- 
ized by  the  terms  in  the  given  proposition  is  related  to  an  entity  which 
has  the  relation  asserted  in  the  given  proposition.  For  example,  the 
proposition  which  asserts  that  x  is  related  to  y  implies  that  any  entity 
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This  is  a  good  account  in  many  respects  of  just  what  happens 
to  our  knowledge.  Propositions  which  we  begin  with  as  true,  turn 
out  to  be  false.  Knowledge,  as  many  a  thinker  has  pointed  out, 
progresses  by  refuting  itself.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
refutation  goes  on  quite  as  the  consistency  theory  demands.  The 
world  was  proved  to  be  round,  for  instance,  not  by  demonstrating 
the  self-contradiction  in  terrestrial  flatness,  but  by  sailing 
round  it. 

When  one  considers  an  instance  like  this,  and  reflects  upon 
its  significance,  he  sees  characteristics  of  truth  which  he  neglected 
before.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  place  of  experimenta- 
tion. If  truth  is  simply  a  matter  of  consistency,  why  bother  to 
experiment  ?  Why  not  take  any  postulates  and  make  your  deduc- 
tions from  them?  Or,  to  phrase  the  question  differently,  "Why 
was  it  necessary  to  sail  round  the  world  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
flat?" 

One  can  build  up  a  perfectly  consistent  system  round  the 
proposition,  ' '  The  earth  is  flat. ' '  And  yet  one  can  not  sail  round 
a  flat  earth.  But  what  difference  does  that  make  so  long  as: 
consistency  has  been  achieved? 

The  objection  to  our  criticism,  that  one  of  the  implications  of 
the  proposition,  ''The  world  is  flat,"  is  "The  world  can  not  be 
circumnavigated,"  and  that  since  the  world  can  ~be  circum- 
navigated) the  proposition  implies  its  own  contradictions,  would 


related  to  x  is  related  to  an  entity  which  is  related  by  the  given  relation 
to  y.  "George  Washington  married  Martha  Custis"  implies  that  "The 
friends  of  George  Washington  are  the  friends  of  a  man  who  married 
Martha  Custis. "  (Cf.  Eoyce,  J.:  "Some  Psychological  Problems  Empha- 
sized by  Pragmatism, "  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Oct.,  1913,  p.  403.)  It  will 
be  noticed  that  all  such  propositions  will  be  consistent.  There  may,  to  be 
sure,  be  other  types  of  system  implied  by  single  propositions  which  are 
not  by  their  nature  necessarily  true. 

This  principle  of  deduction  which  was  first,  I  believe,  noticed  by  De 
Morgan  ("On  the  Symbols  of  Logic,"  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Society,  1850,  p.  85),  does  not  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
indicate  implication  by  a  single  proposition.  De  Morgan  'a  example  is  ' '  The 
owner  of  a  horse  is  the  owner  of  an  animal.  The  friend  of  the  owner  of  a 
horse  is  the  friend  of  an  owner  of  an  animal. ' '  But  this  before  it  is  known 
to  be  valid  reasoning  must  be  seen  to  conceal  a  "major  premise"  in  the 
person  of  the  methodological  axiom  stated  above.  Without  that  axiom 
no  implication  would  be  possible.  Such  axioms  may  be  held  to  be  mere 
verbal  formulae  of  inferences  which  are  actually  made  without  reference 
to  them.  Such  an  opinion  may  be  perfectly  valid;  the  important  point  is 
that  the  eases  described  by  the  axiom  have  identity  of  form  which  war- 
rants generalization.  The  genetic  priority  of  particular  proposition  or 
general  proposition  need  not  disturb  us. 
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never  probably  be  seriously  offered.42  For  it  is  on  the  face  of 
it  untenable.  The  contradiction  which  is  the  evidence  of  falsity 
— if  the  consistency  theory  is  itself  consistent — must  arise  within 
the  system  and  the  contradictory  proposition  in  this  case  arises 
from  without,  from  experimentation.  The  system  of  propositions 
itself  is  perfectly  consistent. 

One  might  say  that  every  proposition  "implies  existence." 
Aside  from  the  dangers  incurred  on  the  part  of  universal  propo- 
sitions, this  notion  would  not  be  any  too  helpful.  The  proposition, 
for  instance,  "Sugar  makes  coffee  sweet"  if  it  "implied  exist- 
ence" ought  to  be  verified  by  "experience."  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  sugar  into  coffee  and  find  it  sweet.  But  the  fact  that 
we  can  thus  act  and  experience  is  certainly  different  from  the 
proposition  which  symbolizes  a  fact  which  incites  us  to  make  the 
test.  A  proposition  is  either  different  from  its  subject  matter,  or 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  logic.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  world 
can  not  be  circumnavigated  is  a  different  entity  from  the  propo- 
sition, ' '  The  world  can  not  be  circumnavigated. ' '  Without  going 
into  metaphysics,  one  can  see  that  in  a  world  where  propositions 
were  facts,  such  a  phenomenon  as  "the  method  of  trial  and 
error ' '  would  be  impossible.  For  there  could  be  no  error.  Once 
and  for  all  propositions  are  symbols  and  facts  are  what  they 


42  A.  H.  Loyd  says  that  "the  ordinary  belief"  about  truth  is  "con- 
formity to  an  external  reality,  to  things,  so  to  speak,  out  there,  and  com- 
plete consistency  with  self;  or,  more  concisely,  external  conformity  and 
internal  consistency."  (A.  H.  Loyd,  "Conformity,  Consistency,  and 
Truth:  A  Sociological  Study,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  vol.  X,  1913, 
p.  282.) 

This  "ordinary  belief"  attempts  to  preserve  all  the  benefits  of  the 
consistency-theory  together  with  those  of  the  correspondence-theory.  No 
doubt  its  supporters  would  answer  the  question  raised  in  the  text  by 
calling  upon  "correspondence  with  fact"  (i.e.,  "conformity"  with  fact) 
for  aid.  Until  they  demonstrate  an  identity  between  the  two  relations 
of  propositions,  however,  they  can  hardly  legitimately  use  one  to  sup- 
plant the  other.  At  first  sight  they  would  appear  vastly  different.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  been  different  historically.  Their  cooperating  is  interest- 
ing but  not  very  illuminating. 

Cf.  also  Jacobson,  E.:  "Kelational  Account  of  Truth,"  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  etc.,  vol.  VII,  p.  253.  "To  be  true  is,  with  reference  to  some 
determinate  system  of  relations,  to  designate  certain  relations  which  are 
implied  by  the  system"  (p.  257).  "The  relational  definition  is  very 
sharply  to  be  distinguished  from  the  description  of  truth  as  mere  'system- 
atic coherence'  ....  The  Ptolemaic  theory  ...  is  quite  systematic  and 
yet  is  held  to  be  false.  The  real  reason  for  this  is  that  internal  consistency 
does  not  make  the  thing  that  has  it  true.  It  requires  consistency  with 
external  things  for  that,  and  then  the  thing  is  true  only  with  reference  to 
those  external  things."  (p.  258.  Italics  in  the  text.) 
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attempt  to  symbolize — be  "symbols"  and  "facts"  whatever  you 
please.  Contradiction  is  here  a  property  of  symbols — I  do  not 
say  it  has  no  "factual"  analogy — and  can  not  subsist  between  a 
symbol  and  a  not-symbol. 

What  the  consistency  theory  seems  to  overlook  in  its  very 
detachment  is  what  the  correspondence  theory  might  call  "the 
objective  reference"  of  propositions.  This  objective  reference 
may  not  be,  and,  as  this  paper  will  argue,  probably  is  not,  the 
"world  of  objects."  We  shall  maintain  that  it  is  bound  up  in 
the  nature  of  meaning  and  can  be  discovered  only  through  an 
examination  of  meaning.  Forgetting  that  for  the  present,  it 
is  only  by  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  objective  refer- 
ence that  a  theorist  can  hope  to  save  his  thinking  from  mere 
triviality.  If  the  building  of  systems  is  the  mere  deduction  of 
consequences  from  amusing  postulates,  if  it  is  a  game,  then  truth 
may  very  well  be  the  non-contradiction  of  the  consequences,  when 
certain  rules  are  obeyed  in  phrasing  and  selecting  postulates. 
Truth,  then,  is  an  esthetic  quality.  And,  as  so  many  writers  say, 
it  is  purely  relative  to  the  postulates  chosen,  what  propositions 
will  be  true.  Moreover  the  choosing  of  postulates  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  matter.  Thus  the  non-Euclidean  geometries  in  their 
perfect  consistency  are  said  to  be  quite  as  "true"  as  Euclidean 
geometry.  Every  fact,  we  are  told,  which  is  explained  by 
Euclidean  geometry  can  be  equally  explained  by  non-Euclidean. 

And  yet  is  the  choosing  of  postulates  and  indefinables  as 
arbitrary  as  it  seems?  Is  any  proposition  as  good  as  any  other 
proposition  for  a  postulate?  If  so  why  should  a  man  choose  P, 
rather  than  its  contradictory  ?  The  answer  may  be  simply  to  see 
what  it  implies.  True  enough.  But  let  us  assume  a  postulate 
which  is  ordinarily  called  "false,"  "Matter  is  continuous." 
Will  this  ever  contradict  itself  or  will  it  contradict  other  postu- 
lates and  theorems  which  we  know  to  be  "true"?  Only  the 
former  is  a  valid  objection  on  the  part  of  the  consistency  theory. 
As  soon  as  "facts"  are  brought  in,  or  already  proved  theorems 
from  other  systems,  the  consistency  theorist  has  given  up  his 
standpoint.  It  is  tacitly  to  admit  another  criterion  of  truth  than 
that  of  consistency. 
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Whereas  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  consistency  theory 
holds  only  systems  to  be  true,  there  is  a  sense  of  the  word  in 
which  single  propositions  can  be  said  to  be  true.  The  most 
hardened  formalist  clings  to  non-contradiction  because  "true" 
propositions  imply  "true"  propositions.  Their  truth  is  carried 
on  through  the  channels  of  implication.  It  is  thus  that  the 
premises  of  Aristotelian  logic  can  be  called  ' '  true, ' '  or  the  postu- 
lates in  contemporary  logic.  Obviously  such  "truths"  are  not 
the  concomitant  of  consistency.  For  conclusions  are  known  to 
be  true  when  premises  are  true ;  premises  may  be  either  true  or 
false  without  respect  to  their  conclusions.  Thus  it  is  not  nonsense 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  very  postulates  of  a 
system  since  the  "process  of  inference"43  guarantees  the  truth 
only  of  what  is  implied  by  the  true. 

In  what  sense  of  the  word  are  postulates  true  or  false  ?  White- 
head  and  Russell's  primitive  proposition  *1.1,  "Anything  implied 
by  a  true  elementary  proposition  is  true,"  for  instance,  is  of 
course  nowhere  proved  in  the  Principia  Mathematical  It  is 
purposely  an  undemonstrated  proposition.  But  it  has  meaning 
and  whether  susceptible  to  proof  or  not,  whether  self-evident 
or  not,  it  is  liable  to  truth  or  falsity.  Again  take  the  equation, 
the  instantaneous  velocity  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  acceleration  and  the  time;45  or  the  first  Ptolemaic  postulate 


43  See  Whitehead  and  Eussell:  Principia  Mathematica,  Cambridge,  1910, 
vol.  I,  pp.  7  and  9,  for  the  ' ' implicative  function"  and  "the  process  of 
inference." 

44  The  word  "prove"  might  much  better  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "to 
test "  as  it  once  was,  than  in  the  sense  of  "  to  establish  firmly  "  as  it  now 
is.     (Cf.  Sidgwick:  The  Process  of  Argument,  London,  A.  and  C.  Black, 
1893,  p.  90  n.)     For  all  that  is  done  in  any  proof  is  to  apply  certain 
methodological  axioms  to  given  propositions  and  see  what  happens.     As 
far  as  establishing  anything  goes,  if  the  propositions  are  cases  in  point, 
their  "truth"  is  already  established  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  formal 
reasoning  all  one  does  is  to  substitute  an  a  for  an  x  or  to  assert  that 
members  of  a  class  have  certain  properties  which  make  them  members  of 
the  class.    Thus  most  formal  reasoning  becomes  as  much  a  petitio  principii 
as  the  syllogism-according-to-Mill. 

What  the  consistency-theory  does  is  to  look  for  truth  in  this  process 
of  proof.  It  reasons  that  if  proving  is  establishing  the  truth,  the  truth 
must  be  found  in  the  very  process.  It  then  quietly  assumes  that  truth  is 
the  process  and  nothing  else,  forgetting  (a)  that  the  process  is  worthless 
unless  it  directs  the  flow  of  already  known  truth  by  linking  a  proposition 
of  unknown  value  to  a  true  proposition,  and  (&)  that  the  last  term  even 
in  a  continuous  series  is  not  the  series.  Wherefor  a  house  is  not  the 
swivel-chair  in  the  contractor's  office. 

45  Mach,  E. :  Science  of  Mechanics,  tr.  by  J.  J.  McCormack,  Chicago, 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1907,  p.  269. 
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as  given  by  Tannery,  ''The  sky  is  spherical  and  moves  as  a 
sphere";46  or  Veblen  and  Young's  first  assumption  for  protective 
geometry,  "If  A  and  B  are  distinct  points,  there  is  at  least  one 
line  containing  both  A  and  B";47  there  is  once  more  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt ;  they  are — nowadays  at  any  rate — open  to  ques- 
tion ;  it  would  not  be  nonsense,  though  it  might  be  futility,  to  ask 
about  their  truth  or  falsity.  With  such  typical  examples  before 
one,  it  would  be  useless  to  say  that  postulates  in  themselves  are 
not  true  nor  false,  that  it  is  only  the  system  which  can  be  thus 
described,  since  postulates,  however  arbitrarily  chosen,  have 
meaning  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  gibberish  insures 
their  claim  to  truth.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  write  postulates 
without  the  sign  of  assertion,  to  denote  that  they  are  mere 
assumptions,  but  what  is  assumed  in  each  instance  is  the  truth 
of  the  postulates. 

This  truth,  to  reiterate,  may  be  a  quite  different  kind  of  truth 
from  that  of  theorems.  What  kind  of  truth  is  it?  According 
to  the  process  of  inference,  it  is  that  kind  which  guarantees  the 
truth  of  theorems.  It  is  because  postulates  are  true  that  theorems 
are  true.  As  for  mere  consistency,  when  one  sees  how  readily  a 
false  proposition  will  yield  a  consistent  system,  i.e.,  a  system 
without  contradiction,  he  begins  to  realize  that  the  kind  of  truth 
which  men  are  seeking  is  not  the  truth  of  systems  so  much  as  the 
truth  of  postulates.48 


4»  Tannery,  P.:  Eecherches  sur  I'Histoire  de  I 'Astronomic,  Paris,  Gau- 
thier-Villars  &  Fils,  1893,  p.  88. 

47  Veblen,  O.,  and  Young,  J.  W. :  "A  Set  of  Assumptions  for  Projec- 
tive  Geometry,"  American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  vol.  30,  1908,  p.  348. 

48  Schiller,  F.  S.;  Humanism,  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1912,  ed.  2, 
p.  47.    "To  define  truth  as  systematic  is  at  once  to  raise  the  question  of 
systematic  falsehood.    For  false  assumptions  also  manifestly  tend  to  com- 
plete themselves  in  a  system  of  inferences,  to  cohere  together,  to  assimi- 
late fresh  facts,  and  to  interpret  them  into  conformity  with  themselves, 
in  short,  to  assume  all  the  logical  features  that  are  claimed  for  'truth.'  ' 

If  we  take  a  proposition  which  is  generally  accepted  to  be  false,  with- 
out regard  to  the  reason  of  its  falsity,  "Homer  was  born  in  1898,"  for 
example,  by  virtue  of  the  axiom,  "Whatever  is  related  to  an  entity 
which  is  related  to  other  entities,  is  related  to  the  entities  which  are 
related  to  the  given  entity/'  we  can  construct  a  system  of  propositions 
which  is  perfectly  consistent.  Homer  was  born  in  1898  implies  that 
Homer  was  alive  during  the  Spanish- American  War,  that  he  might  have 
had  a  father  who  took  part  in  the  war,  that  whatever  is  likely  to  have 
happened  to  a  person  born  in  189'8  might  very  well  have  happened  to 
Homer.  By  the  introduction  of  new  propositions  we  can  introduce  a 
variety  of  terms  into  our  system.  But  whatever  falsity  arises  will  arise 
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That  postulates  have  a  sort  of  "standard"  truth  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  those  who  maintain  the  "relativity"  of  truth,  that 
what  a  man  holds  to  be  true  depends  upon  his  assumptions. 
Assumption  Px  will  often  imply  different  propositions  from 
assumption  P2.  And  the  man  who  assumes  Px  will  have  beliefs 
different  from  those  of  the  man  who  assumes  P2.  But  what  each 
assumes  is  the  truth  of  his  assumptions,  and  because  he  assumes 
them  to  be  true,  he  is  willing  to  accept  their  implications.  The 
question  such  a  relativist  must  answer  is  why  his  assumptions 
are  true. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  is  asserted  that  truth  arises  with  con- 
sistency. But  postulates  themselves  are  true.  And  propositions 
which  are  either  true  or  false  can  generate  consistent  systems. 
The  truth  of  postulates  can  not  be  consistency  because  postulates 
do  not  occur  within  a  system,  i.e.,  two  contradictory  postulates 
are  interchangeable  in  any  system  without  loss  of  consistency. 
Consequently  the  truth  of  postulates,  if  different  from  that  of 
theorems,  is  well  worth  investigating,  inasmuch  as  it  guarantees 
the  truth  of  systems. 

It  must  be  noted  at  this  point  that 

(a)   Two  false  propositions  may  be  consistent,  e.g., 

1.  William  James  wrote  Canterbury  Tales. 

2.  The  domestic  cat  has  six  legs. 

(&)   Two  false  propositions  may  be  inconsistent. 

1.  The  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese. 

2.  The  moon  is  made  of  maple  sugar. 

(c)  A  true  proposition  and  a  false  proposition  may  be  consistent.49 

1.  Cambridge  is  in  Massachusetts. 

2.  It  rains  all  the  time. 


from  the  relation  the  propositions — proved  or  assumed — bear  to  "facts" 
or  "what  we  know  to  be  true,"  and  not  from  the  relation  they  bear  to 
one  another.  The  mere  proposition  "Homer  was  born  in  1898"  is  no 
more  productive  of  an  inconsistent  set  of  propositions,  than  the  proposi- 
tion, "Homer  was  born  c.  1000  B.C."  There  is  no  formal  difference  in 
these  propositions.  Why  should  the  accepted  one  be  thought  more  fertile 
in  consistency  than  the  rejected  one? 

4»  In  the  propositions  of  "c, "  "true"  is  used  to  denote  propositions 
which  nobody  would  dispute,  which  everybody  would  accept  as  true.  This 
does  not  presuppose  a  theory  of  truth  as  it  might  seem.  It  simply  takes 
a  given  subject-matter — and  subject-matters  are  given — and  if  it  be  no 
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(d)   Two  true  propositions  may  be  inconsistent.50 

1.  Through  any  point,  one  and  only  one  line  is  parallel  to  a 
given  line  (Euclid). 

2.  Through  any  point  there  are  two  lines  parallel  to  a  given 
line,  each  meeting  the  line  at  infinity  (Lobatchewsky).51 

If  these  observations  are  accurate,  consistency  and  truth  are 
perfectly  irrelevant  matters.  The  objection  to  observation  "d" 
that  the  two  propositions  are  taken  from  two  different  systems  and 
hence  present  no  fair  criticism  is  untenable.  Two  true  proposi- 
tions from  the  same  system  would  always  be  consistent,  since  all 
that  is  meant  by  their  truth  and  their  being  in  the  same  system 
is  their  consistency.52.  Observation  "d"  is  indeed  crucial,  since 
it  is  the  truth  of  the  postulates  which  generate  the  system  that 
we  are  investigating.  It  would  seem  that  consistency  as  a  test 
of  truth  ought  to  hold  as  regards  all  propositions,  i.e.,  all  true 
propositions  ought  to  be  consistent,  or  that  discussions  of  truth 
ought  to  center  about  the  truth  of  postulates.  But  the  former  is 
certainly  not  the  case.  The  truth  of  theorems  is  almost  always 
held  to  be  a  relative  matter  by  those  who  maintain  the  consistency 
theory.  And  the  truth  of  postulates  certainly  is  not  due  to 
consistency,  inasmuch  as  (see  above)  between  two  contradictory 
postulates  there  is  often  no  preference  whatsoever. 

Truth  as  formal  consistency  is  not  self-critical.  For  the 
axioms  and  postulates  assumed  by  it  are  on  no  other  ' '  plane ' '  of 
validity  than  axioms  and  postulates  in  general.  There  is  no  way 


wrong  selection,  the  subject-matter  must  be  explained  by  the  theory.  So 
here  we  take  a  proposition  which  mystic,  hedonist,  consistentist,  coherentist 
would  accept  as  true,  and  point  out  a  certain  relation  it  sustains.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  consistentist  either  to  deny  that  the  propositions  given  are 
true,  or  to  explain  why  they  are  true.  '  The  discipline  involved — that  of 
the  limitation  of  subject-matters — is  of  no  strict  concern  to  us  here.  It 
puts  the  question,  "How  far  does  a  question  answer  itself?"  "How  does 
one  know  that  x  is  a  <f>  when  he  is  investigating  the  'nature'  of  0?" 

50  « True"  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  consistency  theory,  i.e., 
propositions  occurring  in  consistent  systems. 

51 1  follow  the  phraseology  of  Whitehead  and  Eussell,  "Geometry," 
Encyclop.  Brit.,  ed.  11  (VI),  p.  727. 

52  Some  modification  of  this  statement  might  be  desirable.  By  ' '  all 
that  is  meant  by  their  being  in  the  same  system  is  their  consistency," 
I  desire  to  indicate  the  necessary  consistency  of  propositions  in  the  same 
system.  An  "inconsistent  system"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  accord- 
ing to  the  accepted  meaning  of  ' '  system. ' ' 
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of  knowing  but  that  their  very  contradictories  would  generate  an 
equally  consistent  system. 

The  theory  is,  however,  remarkably  free  from  foreign  assump- 
tions; it  is  not  prejudiced  by  metaphysical  or  psychological 
foundations.  It  is  busied  only  with  the  logical  definition  of  truth, 
and  as  far  as  ordinary  logic  goes,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
propositions  in  relation  to  one  another  helps  us,  we  can  scarcely 
hope  for  more  than  formal  consistency  affords.  The  question  is 
whether  formal  logic  helps  us  at  all.  The  question  is  whether 
truth  must  not  be  an  indefinable  for  logic;  whether  truth  is  not 
a  concept  prior  to  logic,  since  all  logic  uses  truth  in  its  initial 
steps.  This  may  be  acceptable  if  one  does  not  go  too  far,  to  the 
point  of  saying  that  what  is  logically  prior  is  indefinable,  where 
' '  indefinable ' '  means  '  *  indescribable. ' ' 

If  propositions  which  would  ordinarily  be  stamped  as  false 
are  to  be  justified  as  true  by  this  theory,  the  only  false  proposi- 
tions would  be  self-refuting  propositions,  propositions  whose 
assertion  implies  their  denial.  This  gives  us  a  standard  for 
falsity,  but  it  grants  the  subsistence  of  very  few,  if  any,  false 
propositions.  A  proposition  such  as  * '  there  is  no  truth ' '  is  self- 
refuting,  since  it  itself  is  held  to  be  true.  It  refutes  itself  how- 
ever not  by  generating  inconsistency,  but  by  appealing  to  fact. 
The  dialectic  of  the  situation  runs  thus :  No  proposition  is  true. 
But  all  propositions  claim  to  ~be  true.  Therefore  this  proposition 
claims  to  ~be  true.  But  in  claiming  to  be  true,  it  refutes  itself, 
for  it  says  that  no  proposition  is  true.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  self-descriptive,  then  it  is  false,  and  some  propositions  are  true. 
The  appeal  to  fact  of  which  we  speak  may  not  be  audible  at  the 
outset.  It  occurs  as  soon  as  we  bring  in  the  proposition,  ''All 
propositions  claim  to  be  true."  This  proposition  is  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  implied  by  our  given  proposition.  It  is  an  axiom 
required  for  all  thinking,  or  a  description  of  the  comportment 
of  all  propositions.  But  it  is  brought  in  from  without ;  it  is  not 
a  consequence  of  the  proposition  "No  proposition  is  true."  It 
is,  in  fine,  simply  a  proposition  which  we  accept — for  very  good 
reasons  of  course — to  be  true,  no  matter  what  our  definition  of 
* '  true ' '  may  be.  It  is  highly  likely  that  no  proposition  is  formally 
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self-refuting.  The  reason  for  believing  this  is  that  an  isolated 
proposition  has  implicative  fertility  by  virtue  of  some  assumed 
methodological  axiom.  By  itself  it  would  imply  nothing.53  I  do 
not  say  that  we  must  not  employ  self-refutation,  but  we  must 
realize  what  it  means.  It  is  in  the  main  a  non-formal  affair,  an 
invocation  of  a  something  "which  we  know  to  be  'true'  "  as  an 
aid  to  our  inferences.  So  much  for  falsity.  As  for  meaningless 
propositions,  the  consistency  theory  can  say  nothing  on  that 
score.  The  very  conception  of  meaning  is  foreign  to  it. 

How  we  are  to  apply  this  test  of  truth  is  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all.  We  are  asked  whether  Columbus  discovered  America  in 
1492  or  1498  and  we  are  baffled.  Formally  both  generate  con- 
sistent systems,  revising  our  usual  opinions  to  be  sure,  but  not 
contradicting  themselves.  The  process  of  applying  this  test  is  like 
the  process  of  cross-examination:  the  result  discovered  is  that 
someone  is  lying.  But  the  activity  of  knowledge  is  out  for  a  more 
definite  end  than  that;  it  wants  to  discover  not  only  that  some- 
thing is  false  but  what  is  true. 

In  testing  judgments  of  practice  it  is  useless.  Whether  the 
present  administration  should  be  reformed  or  not,  for  example, 
is  irrelevant  to  logic.  For  in  such  a  case  truth  is  seen  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  particular  content  of  the  particular  proposition 
and  is  seen  to  be  no  matter  of  its  formal  properties.  We  should 
be  able  to  test  a  practical  proposition  by  confining  our  attention 
to  the  proposition  itself.  If  logic  has  to  any  degree  the  generality 
of  mathematics,  questions  arising  from  the  particularity  of 
certain  propositions  have  no  place  in  it. 

(c)  COHERENCE  IN  A  "SIGNIFICANT  WHOLE  "54 

The  difficulty  of  formal  consistency  as  a  test  of  truth  is  that 
since  all  propositions  have  a  place  in  some  system,  if  only  in  one 
generated  by  themselves,  all  propositions  are  true.  To  many 


es  See  note  41. 

54  This  section  considers  what  are  usually  called  "  absolutistic "  theories 
of  truth.  As  representatives  of  this  view  I  have  chosen  Hegel  primarily, 
for  he  is  after  all  the  founder  and  supreme  exponent  of  absolute  idealism, 
Eoyce,  Bosanquet,  Bradley,  and  Joachim.  These  men  are  all  absolutists 
and  idealists,  and  whereas  their  theories  of  the  Absolute's  nature  may 
differ,  they  are  in  a  certain  accord.  Eoyce,  it  is  true,  with  his  voluntaristic 
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thinkers  this  result  would  be  enough  to  effect  the  abandoning  of 
the  postulates  which  gave  rise  to  it.  But  to  other  thinkers  it  is 
merely  a  sign  of  incomplete  thinking,  and  an  impulse  to  carry  the 
implications  on  until  the  contradiction  is  resolved. 

All  propositions  are  true,  they  say,  and  all  propositions  are 
at  the  same  time  false.  But  their  truth  is  only  a  fractional  truth, 
or,  in  popular  language,  a  ' '  relative ' '  truth.55  Total  truth,  truth 
which  is  self-sufficient,  can  not  be  found  in  isolated  propositions 
by  themselves.  It  is  only  found  in  coherent  systems,  in  the 
coherent  system  which  is  the  Absolute.56.  The  Absolute  System 
is  naturally  never  comprehended  by  a  human  mind  ;57  it  is  known 
only  by  the  Absolute  Experience.  It  is  the  Absolute  Experience 
made  self-conscious.  The  character  of  this  experience  is  such 
that  (a)  its  content  is  all  that  is,  and  (&)  it  is  known  by  itself. 
Such  an  entity  can  be  found  only  in  a  monistic  idealistic  meta- 
physic.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  notion  that 
truth  is  still  said  to  arise  only  through  consistency  and  that 
provided  a  system  can  be  found  such  that  it  includes  all  possible 
systems,  that  system  will  be  "the  Truth."  Since  all  propositions 


interpretation  of  knowledge,  with  its  implications,  with  his  ' '  reflective  method 
(see  The  World  and  the  Individual,  vol.  I,  p.  xi;  also  "The  Problem  of  Truth 
in  the  Light  of  Eecent  Discussion  in  Wm.  James,  etc.,  pp.  242  ff.)  which 
Bosanquet  almost  explicitly  rejects  (Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value, 
pp.  46  ff.),  with  his  doctrine  of  interpretation,  is  the  most  original  and 
independent  of  the  group,  and  by  his  own  description  of  himself  owes  as 
much  to  Schopenhauer  as  to  Hegel  (Preface  to  The  Problem  of  Christianity, 
p.  xiii).  And  yet  one  has  only  to  read  his  "The  Possibility  of  Error"  (The 
Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,  ch.  XI)  to  realize  how  close  he  is  to  Hegel 
in  his  theory  of  truth.  This  is  the  basic  uniformity  of  these  men.  I  have 
tried  to  express  it,  without  undue  distortion,  I  hope,  in  the  general  state- 
ment of  what  I  call,  ' '  coherence  in  a  significant  whole. ' ' 

55V.  Bradley,  F.  E.:  Appearance  and  Eeality,  ed.  2,  London,  Sonnen- 
schein,  1908,  pp.  362-63.  ' '  There  will  be  no  truth  which  is  entirely  true, 
just  as  there  will  be  no  error  which  is  totally  false.  With  all  alike,  if 
taken  strictly,  it  will  be  a  question  of  amount,  and  will  be  a  matter  of 
more  or  less.  Our  thoughts,  certainly  for  some  purposes,  may  be  taken  as 
wholly  false,  or  again  as  quite  accurate;  but  truth  and  error,  measured  by 
the  absolute,  must  each  be  subject  always  to  degree.  ..." 

56  "The  words,  This  is  true,  or  This  is  false,  mean  nothing,  we  declare, 
unless  there  is  the  inclusive  thought  for  which  the  true  is  true,  the  false- 
hood false.  No  barely  possible  judge,  who  would  see  the  error  if  he  were 
there,  will  do  for  us.  He  must  be  there,  this  judge,  to  constitute  the 
error.  .  .  .  Our  thought  needs  the  Infinite  Thought  in  order  that  it  may 
get,  through  this  Infinite  judge,  the  privilege  of  being  so  much  as  even 
an  error."  Koyce,  J.:  "The  Possibility  of  Error,"  Religious  Aspect  of 
Philosophy,  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1885,  p.  427. 

57V.  Joachim,  H.  H.:  The  Nature  of  Truth,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
1906,  pp.  78  ff. 
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belong  to  the  system,  all  propositions  are  true;  the  distinction 
which  we  make  between  truth  and  falsity  rests  upon  some  pecu- 
liarly human  difficulty,  such  as  the  confusion  between  "appear- 
ance" and  "reality"  or  upon  our  point  of  view  or  the  purpose 
we  have  in  mind.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say,  I  think,  that 
Truth  is  identified  with  Reality.58  Hence  it  is  absolutely  deter- 
minate. Since  the  human  mind  is  not  all  Reality,  human 
knowledge  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  true.  If  truth  is  only 
relatively  determined,  the  standard  varies  according  to  the 
theorist. 

It  is  well  now  to  note  the  main  presupposition  of  absolutism. 
It  is  that  whatever  the  truth  is  it  must  be  self-sufficient,  a  whole.59 


ss  Cf.  Bradley,  F.  E.:  "On  Appearance,  Error,  and  Contradiction," 
Mind,  1910,  n.s.,  XIX,  p.  158.  "Truth  demands  at  once  the  essential  differ- 
ence and  identity  of  ideas  and  reality.  It  demands  (we  may  say)  that 
the  idea  should  in  the  end  be  reconstituted  by  the  subject  of  the  judgment 
and  should  in  no  sense  whatever  fall  outside.  But  the  possibility  of  such 
an  implication  involves,  in  my  view,  a  passage  beyond  mere  truth,  to 
actual  reality,  a  passage  in  which  truth  would  have  completed  itself 
beyond  itself."  See  also  Mr.  Bradley  'a  other  article,  "On  Some  Aspects 
of  Truth,"  Mind,  1911,  n.s.,  XX,  p.  331,  where  he  reiterates  this  point  and 
adds  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  detail  how  all  this  happens. 

See  also  Bosanquet,  B.:  Logic,  vol.  II,  p.  263,  n.  "a";  ibid.  bk.  II,  ch. 
IX,  pp.  266  ff.,  pp.  291  ff.;  ch.  X,  pp.  303  ff. 

sa  Bradley:  Appearance  and  Eeality,  pp.  363,  364.  "Truth  must  exhibit 
the  mark  of  internal  harmony,  or  again,  the  mark  of  expansion  and  all- 
inclusiveness.  And  these  two  characteristics  are  diverse  aspects  of  a 
single  principle  ...  to  be  more  or  less  true,  and  to  be  more  or  less  real, 
is  to  be  separated  by  an  interval,  smaller  or  greater,  from  all-inclusiveness 
or  self-sufficiency.  Of  two  given  appearances  the  one  more  wide,  or  more 
harmonious,  is  more  real.  It  approaches  nearer  to  a  single,  all-containing, 
individuality.  ..." 

V.  also  Bosanquet,  B.:  The  Principle  of  Individuality  and  Value,  p.  41. 
"To  doubt  is  to  assert  a  ground  for  doubting,  and  .  .  .  the  tendency  of 
the  logical  progression,  however  far  from  fulfillment,  is  'to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt';  that  is  to  say,  to  organize  experience  in  such  a  way  that  at 
whatever  point  you  may  try  to  pick  up  a  positive  content  and  push  it 
against  the  system,  you  will  be  shown  that  the  effort  is  anticipated,  and 
only  takes  you  back  into  the  system  itself.  This  is  to  appeal  to  the 
principle  that  truth  or  reality  is  the  whole.  According  to  this,  the  reason 
why  you  cannot  contradict  the  truth  is  that  it  leaves  outside  it,  no  irov  <TT£> 
on  which  a  contradiction  could  be  grounded."  Cf.  p.  306. 

Though  it  is  always  misleading  to  isolate  fragments  of  Hegel's  own 
writings,  it  is  worth  running  the  risk  for  illustrative  purposes.  That  truth 
is  a  whole,  "the  whole,"  may  be  found  as  the  thesis  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Phenomenology  (WerTce,  vol.  II,  Berlin,  Duncker  &  Humblot,  1832),  a 
thesis  of  which  the  whole  work  is  the  proof.  "Das  Wahre  ist  das 
Ganze,"  he  says  in  a  much-quoted  paragraph  (p.  16).  "Das  Ganze  aber 
ist  nur  das  durch  seine  Entwicklung  sich  vollendende  Wesen.  Es  ist 
von  dem  Absoluten  zu  sagen,  dass  es  wesentlich  Eesultat,  dass  es  erst 
am  Ende  das  ist,  was  es  in  Wahrheit  ist;  und  hierin  eben  besteht  seine 
Natur,  Wirkliches,  Subjekt,  oder  Sichselbst  werden  zu  sein.  .  .  .  Dass  das 
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Such  an  assumption  may  turn  out  to  be  justified  but  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  it  is  an  assumption.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a 
note  to  an  earlier  chapter  that  even  the  self -sufficient  depends 
upon  a  relational  structure.  So  that  whatever  harm  accrues 
from  the  relationally  determined  is  not  avoided  in  an  absolutism. 
One  may  of  course  with  Bradley  deny  the  "reality"  of  rela- 
tions,60 in  which  case  it  would  seem  that  the  absolute  was  one  in 
the  sense  of  "the  undivided  and  indivisible."  Such  an  entity 
would,  I  suppose,  be  self-sufficient.  But  to  prove  the  possibility 


Wahre  nur  als  System  wirklich,  oder  dass  die  Substanz  wesentlich  Subjekt 
1st,  ist  in  der  Vorstellung  ausgedriickt,  welche  das  Absolute  als  Geist 
auspricht, — der  erhabenste  Begriff,  und  der  der  neueren  Zeit  und  ihrer 
Religion  angehb'rt.  Das  Geistige  allein  ist  das  Wirkliche;  es  ist  das  Wesen 
oder  Ansichseiende, — das  sieh  Verhaltende  und  Bestimmte, — das  Ander- 
sein  und  Fiirsichsein — und  in  dieser  Bestimmtheit  oder  seinem  Aussersich- 
sein  in  sieh  selbst  Bleibende; — oder  es  ist  an  und  fur  sieh. — Diess  Anund- 
fiirsichsein  aber  ist  es  erst  fur  uns  oder  an  sieh,  es  ist  die  geistige  Sub- 
stanz. Es  muss  diess  auch  fur  sieh  selbst, — muss  das  Wissen  von  dem 
Geistigen  und  das  Wissen  von  sieh  als  dem  Geiste  sein,  d.  h.,  es  muss  sieh 
als  Gegenstand  sein,  aber  ebenso  unmittelbar  als  aufgehobener,  in  sich 
reflektirter  Gegenstand.  Er  ist  fur  sich  nur  fur  uns,  insofern  sein 
geistiger  Inhalt  durch  ihn  selbst  erzeugt  ist,  insofern  er  aber  auch  fur 
sich  selbst  fur  sich  ist,  so  ist  dieses  Selbsterzeugen,  der  reine  Begriff,  ihm 
zugleich  das  gegenstandliche  Element,  worin  er  sein  Dasein  hat;  und  er 
ist  auf  diese  Weise  in  seinem  Dasein  fiir  sich  selbst  in  sich  reflektirter 
Gegenstand. — Der  Geist,  der  sich  so  entwickelt  als  Geist  weiss,  ist  die 
Wissenschaft.  ..."  (pp.  19-20).  Cf.  op.  tit.,  pp.  36  ff. 

Royce's  statement  of  the  belief  that  the  truth  is  a  whole  occurs  in 
The  World  and  the  Individual,  1st  series.  Having  defined  an  idea,  its  object, 
and  truth  (the  real)  as  the  "  complete  embodiment,  in  individual  form  and 
in  final  fulfilment,  of  the  internal  meaning  of  finite  ideas,"  (p.  339),  he 
lays  down  three  criteria  of  reality,  the  final  object  of  any  idea.  "  (1)  A 
complete  expression  of  the  internal  meaning  of  the  finite  idea  with  which, 
in  any  case,  we  start  our  quest;  (2)  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  will  or 
purpose  partially  embodied  in  this  idea;  (3)  an  individual  life  for  which 
no  other  can  be  substituted."  (pp.  340-41).  While  we  could  not  go  into 
Royce's  reasons  for  holding  this  belief  without  an  attempt — which  would 
of  course  be  vain — to  summarize  The  World  and  the  Individual,  we  can 
hint  at  his  reason.  In  his  own  words,  "The  only  ground  for  this  definition 
of  Being  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  other  conception  of  reality  proves, 
upon  analysis,  to  be  self-contradictory,  precisely  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  in 
essence  agree  with  this  one;  while  every  effort  directly  to  deny  the  truth 
of  this  conception  proves,  upon  analysis,  to  involve  the  covert  affirmation 
of  this  very  conception  itself."  (pp.  348-49). 

«o  In  the  well-known  third  chapter  of  Appearance  and  Eeality,  Brad- 
ley's  argument  is,  roughly,  that  in  the  relation  xEy,  one  is  involved  in 
an  infinite  regress  since  a  relation  is  needed  to  relate  x  and  E,  S,  and 
x  and  S,  and  S  and  E,  etc.,  ad  infin.  If  there  be  any  distinction  between 
a  relation  and  a  term,  this  criticism  will  easily  be  seen  to  arise  from  a 
confusion  of  symbols  and  what  they  symbolize.  It  has  been  itself 
criticized  by  Russell,  B.:  The  Principles  of  Mathematics,  Cambridge,  Uni- 
versity Press,  1903,  vol.  I,  sec.  99;  by  Holt,  E.  B.:  The  Concept  of  Con- 
sciousness, 1914,  pp.  25  ff.  Cf.  Meinong,  A.:  Vber  Annahmen,  Leipzig,  J. 
A.  Earth,  1910,  pp.  260  ff. 
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of  self-sufficiency  is  not  to  prove  the  assumption,  "Truth  must 
be  self-sufficient. ' '  With  Truth  so  delimited,  Absolutism  becomes 
almost  inevitable. 

But  now  how  is  it  possible  for  a  system  to  include  all  other 
systems?  Since  a  system  rests  upon  consistency — non-contra- 
diction— how  can  a  system  be  generated  whose  postulates  shall 
contradict  one  another,  a  prerequisite  of  any  all-inclusive  system  ? 
It  hardly  seems  likely  that  such  a  demand  can  be  met.  The 
meeting  of  it  is  a  test  however  of  the  satisfactoriness  of  any 
absolutistic  theory  of  truth.  Yet  for  the  present  let  us  state 
some  of  the  best  known  reasons  for  absolutism,  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  a  system  with  contradictory  postulates  and  of  self- 
sufficiency  till  a  later  point. 

It  has  been  said  that  before  a  proposition  can  be  either  true 
or  false  it  must  have  significance.  Could  we  understand  mean- 
ing, we  might  understand  truth.  Truth  and  falsity  are  often 
held  to  be  sharply  antithetical  terms.  But  the  absolutist  does 
not  hold  to  this  opinion.  He  maintains  that  true  and  false  are, 
as  it  were,  extremes  at  the  ends  of  a  continuum,  in  relation  to 
which  all  propositions  are  defined.  In  so  far  as  a  proposition  has 
any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  true ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  without  meaning, 
it  is  false.61 

Since  meaning  occurs  in  greater  and  less  proportions,  the  next 
step  is  to  discover  whence  it  comes.  It  is  found  to  come  from 
the  relation  a  judgment  or  idea  has  to  other  judgments  and 
ideas.  None  by  itself  has  meaning.62  Before  you  can  understand 
any  bit  of  knowledge,  you  require  a  wealth  of  auxiliary  knowl- 
edge. This  is  true  of  all  knowledge.  Hence  the  number  of 
propositions  is  probably  infinite.63  Be  the  number  infinite  or  not, 


6i ' '  Meaning "  is  a  term  in  idealistic  philosophy  almost  synonymous 
with  " reality."  (Cf.  Overstreet,  H.  A.:  "The  Basal  Principle  of  Truth- 
Evaluation,"  University  of  California  Publications  Philosophy,  vol.  I.) 
In  the  light  of  this,  my  statement  of  the  equating  of  truth  with  meaning 
becomes  more  intelligible. 

82  Cf.  Royce's  interpretation  of  one's  attempt  to  describe  himself  as  a 
creature  living  now.  The  World  and  the  Individual,  vol.  I,  p.  407-408. 

63  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  number  was  necessarily  infinite 
since  circular  explanations  or  interpretations  are  possible.  That  is,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  proposition  t  by  p  when  *  has  already  been  used  to  bring  out  the 
meaning  of  p. 
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we  soon  see  that  all  propositions  are  bound  up  one  with  another 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  having  meaning.  This  system,  which 
must  not  be  identified  with  a  system  derived  through  implication, 
will  include  contradictory  propositions.  For  if  the  "explana- 
tion" or  "interpretation"  which  produces  it  be  at  all  akin  to 
the  "explanation"  or  "interpretation"  which  is  used  in  daily 
life,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  proposition  gains  meaning  through  its 
contradictories  as  well  as  through  its  implications. 

Since  this  system  is  not  a  system  of  non-contradictories,  it 
were  wiser  to  give  it  a  name  other  than  "system,"  perhaps.  It 
earns  its  justification  for  the  name,  however,  by  means  of  a  second 
assumption,  the  assumption  that  relations  are  "internal."  This 
means  that  the  "essence"  of  an  entity  is  determined  by  the 
relations  the  entity  maintains  with  other  entities.  In  other  words, 
nothing  is  isolated  except  artificially;  nothing  is  independent; 
relations  "make  a  difference"  to  their  terms;  they  genuinely 
"bind"  entities  to  one  another.64  If  this  postulate  be  justified, 
then  the  world  is  a  whole  and  the  only  whole  which  is  a  unity, 
which  is  isolated,  which  is  an  individual.  Put  that  together  with 
the  identification  of  truth  and  reality  and  you  see  at  once  the 
gist  of  Hegel 's  dictum,  ' '  The  truth  is  the  whole. ' '  Since,  in  fine, 
only  significant  propositions  are  true,  since  significance  is  deter- 
mined only  by  relations,  since  relations  are  ' '  internal, ' '  since  the 


e-i  Mr.  Bosanquet  expands  the  meaning  of  "internal  relations"  in  the 
following  way  (Logic,  vol.  II,  pp.  277-78):  To  begin  with,  a  better  name 
for  them  would  be  ' '  relevant  relations, "  ' '  i.e.,  relations  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  properties  of  their  terms,  so  that  any  alteration  of 
relations  involves  an  alteration  of  properties  and  vice  versa. 

"The  following  reasons  for  accepting  a  doctrine  of  relevant  relations 
appear  to  me  to  be  unimpeached. 

"  (1)  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  relevancy  of  the  relations  to 
the  properties  of  the  related  terms  involves  a  community  of  kind.  You 
can  not  have  a  spatial  relation  between  terms  which  are  not  in  space, 
etc.  .  .  . 

"(2)  There  is  further  no  case  in  which  on  philosophical  scrutiny  the 
relevancy  of  relations  to  properties  is  not  perceptible.  .  .  .  Each  of  two 
or  more  terms  can  only  be  understood  if  all  are  understood.  (Father  and 
son,  for  example.).  .  . 

"(3)  Relations  are  true  of  their  terms.  They  express  their  positions 
in  complexes,  which  positions  elicit  their  behavior,  their  self-maintenance 
in  the  world  of  things.  This  is  really  the  all-important  argument.  .  . " 

Mr.  Russell  holds  that  this  view  would  lead  to  the  doctrine  that  "there 
can  never  be  two  facts  concerning  the  same  thing."  (Scientific  Method 
in  Philosophy,  1914,  p.  150-51.)  But  see  Schweitzer,  A.  R.:  "Some 
Critical  Remarks  on  Analytical  Realism, ' '  Journal  of  Philosophy,  vol.  XI, 
pp.  169  ff. 
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system  of  significance  (truth)  is  after  all  the  system  of  reality, 
then  the  truth  is  a  coherent  system  of  all  possible  propositions. 

How  much  of  this  account — synthesized  from  many  opinions 
as  it  is — is  inference  and  how  much  is  fundamental?65  The 
internality  of  relations  is  fundamental  and  the  identity  of  truth 
and  reality  is  fundamental,  or  at  any  rate  they  are  fundamental 
enough  to  take  the  place  of  postulates.  We  have  no  interest  here 
either  in  refuting  or  defending  them.  We  are  interested  merely 
in  pointing  out  that  they  are  fundamental  to  absolutistic  truth. 

In  the  second  place  does  the  account  define  a  system  which 
shall  contain  contradictory  postulates  or  theorems?  " Consist- 
ency" was  earlier  used  to  mean  "non-contradiction";  it  now 
means  "participation  in  a  significant  whole."  Certainly  it  can 
not  be  assumed  that  the  two  systems  are  one  without  proof.  A 
system  which  is  determined  by  non-contradictory  propositions 
would  at  least  seem  to  be  different  from  a  system  which  is  made 
for  the  very  purpose  of  containing  them.  They  may  of  course  be 
resolved  by  the  process  of  "stabilizing,"  or  of  enriching,  or  of 
clarifying  their  meaning ;  then  their  contradiction  would  no  doubt 
be  removed.  In  that  case,  a  system  is  created  without  contradic- 
tion and  our  test  would  not  have  been  met.  Or  else  their  contra- 
diction may  not  have  been  resolved:  in  which  case  you  seem  to 
have  something  quite  different  as  we  have  said.  It  may  be  that 
in  reality  the  two  systems  are  the  same.  What  is  contradiction? 

When  this  question  is  asked  we  simply  want  to  know  if  the 
relation  between  two  consistent  propositions  or — to  be  more 
liberal — between  a  proposition  and  what  it  implies,  is  identical 
with  the  relation  between  a  proposition  and  what  explains  it,  or 
brings  out  its  meaning.  Other  aspects  of  non-contradiction  will 
not  help  us  in  this  difficulty,  however  interesting  they  may  be 
both  in  themselves  and  for  other  problems. 


«5  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  word  which  will  express  what  I  mean 
by  "fundamental."  The  words  "assumed,"  "postulated,"  "presup- 
posed, ' '  unfortunately  connote  ' '  unproved, "  "  taken  for  granted, ' '  and  the 
like.  What  I  mean  by  "fundamental,"  however,  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  "the  taken  for  granted."  I  mean  those  propositions  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  imply  the  system.  Such  propositions  may  or  may 
not  be  taken  for  granted  and  in  the  case  of  the  internality  of  relations 
they  most  certainly  are  not.  For  the  Phenomenology  is  Hegel's  proof.  A 
presupposition  then  is,  as  I  use  the  word,  simply  the  "converse"  of  an 
implication. 
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The  only  test  we  have  that  two  propositions  are  non-contra- 
dictory is  that  they  can  both  be  true.  We  know  that  two  proposi- 
tions can  both  be  true  by  symbolic  means.  What  these  means 
tell  us — see  the  preceding  chapter — is  that  if  one  is  true  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  other  is  false.  But,  to  repeat,  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  non-contradiction  never  indicates  the  whereabouts  of 
truth.  We  are  then  given  the  choice  of  either  or  both  of  two 
propositions  when  they  are  non-contradictory. 

That  the  relation  between  two  consistent  propositions66  is  a 
different  relation  from  the  relation  between  the  meaning  of  a 
proposition  and  what  explains  the  meaning,  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  observation.  In  an  implication-system  only  one  of  two 
contradictory  propositions  can  have  a  place ;  in  a  significant  whole 
both  may — or  must — have  a  place.  A  significant  whole  may  well 
be  described  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  advocates  as  ' '  an  organized 
individual  experience,  self-fulfilling  and  self-fulfilled."67  It 
may  not  only  be  an  infinite  but  a  " determinate  infinite."68  It 
may — and  probably  will — be  identical  with  the  whole  which  is 
reality.  But  it  is  only  the  postulate  of  the  identity  of  truth  and 
reality  which  grants  one  the  right  to  presuppose  the  quite  other 
identity  between  such  a  whole  and  a  whole  derived  from  formal 
consistency — provided  the  latter  be  "truth."  Indeed  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  absolutists  ridiculing  the  notion  of  formal 
consistency's  being  a  valuable  aid  for  attaining  the  truth. 

It  could  legitimately  be  asserted  that  the  two  wholes  could 
never  be  the  same.  For  given  an  implication-system  of  whatever 
dimensions  you  please,  another  can  always  be  found,  that  system 
whose  postulates  in  part  or  as  a  whole  are  the  contradictories  of 
the  postulates  of  the  given  system.  It  is  easy  to  declare  that  the 
contradictions  are  "resolved"  by  their  common  interpretative 

66  The  relation  between  two  consistent  propositions  need  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  relation  of  a  proposition  and  its  implications.     They  may 
or  may   not  be  the  same;    it  is   rather  a  question   of  our   definition   of 
"implication"  whether  any  true  proposition  implies  all  true  propositions 
or  not.     If  we  define  "implication"  so  that  this  follows,  then  all  true 
consistent  propositions  would  sustain  the  relation  of  proposition  and  its 
implications.    But  even  then  the  case  would  vary  for  consistent  proposi- 
tions which  were  not  all  true. 

67  Joachim,  H.  H.:  The  Nature  of  Truth,  p.  26. 

es  The  phrase  is  of  course  Eoyce  'a.  V.  The  World  and  the  Individual, 
vol.  1,  pp.  570  ff. 
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function  in  a  significant  whole.  The  resolution  may  yoke  them 
to  the  same  plow  but  their  contradictoriness  still  remains. 

So  much  might  be  granted  and  the  discussion  taken  up  from 
another  point  of  view.  Contradiction  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
negation.  Perhaps  an  exposition  of  negation  would  remove  the 
difficulty.  Such  an  exposition  is  invariably  furnished  by  the 
idealistic  school. 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  school  to  identify  the  true  and  the 
real.69  It  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  the  more  Hegelian  members  to 
conceive  reality  in  Heracleitean  terms.  But  the  Heracleiteanism 
of  Hegel  is  of  course  not  the  unordered  dance  of  the  Greek ;  it  is 
a  steady  progression  whose  law  is  known  and  formulated.  As 
the  law  demands  that  of  two  contiguous  stages  the  latter  shall  be 
in  total  opposition  to  the  earlier,  each  stage  is  negation  in  refer- 
ence to  another.  Thus  all  stages  are  negative  and  at  the  same  time 
positive.  Consequently  negation  is  either  denied  altogether  or 
made  part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme,  as  one  wishes.  Whatever 
one's  opinion  on  that  score,  one  sees  that  this  metaphysics  has 
no  room  for  the  sharp  distinction  between  positive  and  negative 
which  belongs  to  more  naive  metaphysics.  Hence  the  mere  fact  of 
two  enormous  contradictory  implication-systems  is  no  stumbling 
block  to  the  idealist.  They  are  both  equally  ' '  significant ' '  aspects 
of  one  whole,  like  the  two  flashing  colors  of  a  changeable  silk. 

From  the  start  with  formal  consistency,  we  pass  to  degrees 
of  truth,  thence  to  contradiction,  thence  to  negation.  And  we 
find  all  these  concepts  reinterpreted.  There  is  no  way  of  under- 
mining such  a  method  unless  it  be  by  undermining  its  funda- 
mental presuppositions.  He  who  would  attempt  it  is  confronted 


es  But  see  also  Montague,  W.  P.:.  A  Realistic  Theory  of  Truth  and 
Error,  The  New  Realism,  pp.  251-300,  inch,  for  a  view  by  no  means 
ostensibly  idealistic.  Mr.  Montague  defines  the  real  universe  as  "the 
space-time  system  of  existents,  together  with  all  that  is  presupposed  by 
that  system."  (p.  255.)  "I  shall  use  the  term  'truth'  to  connote  'true 
knowledge'  and  the  term  'error'  to  connote  'false  knowledge';  hence  the 
definition  of  truth  and  error  will  resolve  itself  into  a  definition  of  true 
and  false.  I  hold  that  the  true  and  the  false  are  respectively  the  real  and 
the  unreal,  considered  as  objects  of  a  possible  belief  or  judgment."  Lest 
one  now  ask  Mr.  Montague  what  space- time  existent  the  word  "truth" 
symbolizes  that  his  definition  may  be  shown  to  be  no  belief  in  the  real, 
he  adds  that  the  definition  of  the  real  is  superfluous  and  the  true  is  the 
real  according  to  anyone's  definition  of  the  real.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr. 
Montague  means  by  a  belief  in  the  real  a  belief  that  a  certain  entity  is 
real. 
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with  the  magnificence  of  the  Phenomenology  as  well  as  other 
ancillary  volumes  of  later  and  no  more  original  thinkers. 

The  approaches  to  idealistic  absolutism  are  not  yet  all  indi- 
cated. One  more  approach — in  comparison  with  which  the  others 
seem  to  be  mere  tributaries — is  the  theory  of  "  appearance  and 
reality."  The  initial  distinction  which  gives  rise  to  the  theory 
is  too  familiar  to  need  demonstration.  The  difficulty  is  the  selec- 
tion of  a  standard  by  which  we  can  determine  what  is  real  in 
distinction  to  what  merely  seems  to  be  real.  All  discussions  pre- 
suppose two  great  mutually  exclusive  classes  of  being.  But  the 
criteria  of  membership  in  the  different  classes  vary  with  almost 
every  point  of  view.  To  the  idealist  of  the  type  now  under  con- 
sideration, nothing  is  real  unless  it  give  evidences  of  unity  and 
permanence.  But  unity  is  the  unity  of  the  self-contained,  the 
' '  Whole, ' '  and  permanence  is  the  permanence  of  the  eternal,  the 
' '  time-inclusive. ' '  For  that  very  reason  none  of  our  experiences 
are  real.  They  demand  unification  and  eternality.  But  such  are 
achieved  only  by  participation  in  a  system  which  is  one  and 
eternal.  That  there  is  such  a  system  is  implied  by  the  very 
incompleteness  and  ephemerality  of  what  we  know.  For,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  fragmentary  and  the  ephemeral  are  said  to  be 
self-contradictory  and  self-contradiction  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
Reality.  The  part  contradicts  itself  for  in  its  isolation  it  poses 
as  a  whole.  The  ephemeral  contradicts  itself,  for  it  is  gone  as 
soon  as  it  is  asserted.  The  part  then  rests  upon  a  whole,  the 
temporal  upon  the  eternal.70  Without  a  rest  of  this  sort  they 
lose  all  meaning. 


TO  For  the  dependence  of  the  temporal  upon  the  eternal,  cf.  Eoyee: 
The  World  and  the  Individual,  vol.  I,  pp.  408  ff.  "This  university  [of 
E. 's  audience]  is  the  living  presence,  in  newly  developed  and  growing 
form,  of  its  own  historic  past.  This  is  what  the  present  University 
means.  Its  present  is  inseparable  from  its  past.  You  too  are  yourself 
because  at  this  instant  you  relate  yourself  to  your  own  past.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  past  is  a  necessity,  if  you  are  to  give  to  your  present  any 
rational  meaning.  Nor  is  this  true  alone  of  your  knowledge  about  your- 
self. It  is  true  of  the  very  Being  that  you  attribute  to  your  present 
facts.  However  rapidly  any  Being  grows,  its  very  growth  means  relation 
to  its  own  earlier  Being.  And  no  recondite  discussion  of  the  supposed 
permanence  of  substance  is  in  the  least  needed  to  remind  you,  even  if 
you  wholly  abstract  from  the  traditional  doctrines  of  substance,  that 
whatever  novelties  the  present  may  contain,  these  very  novelties  get 
their  character,  both  for  you,  and  for  anyone  to  whom  they  are  real  at 
all,  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  past  beings  and  events,  so  that  if,  per 
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Such  a  meager  account  pretends  to  be  neither  criticism  nor 
proof.  It  pretends  to  be  merely  the  statement  of  another  point  of 
view.  It  gives  us  in  fine  an  absolute  system  which  is  the  real,  a 
system  at  once  a  whole  and  a  permanent  whole.  Our  interest 
in  it  is  whether  it  meets  our  early  demand  of  furnishing  a  system 
with  contradictory  postulates.  Other  matters  such  as  the  sound- 
ness of  the  reasoning  which  produces  it  or  the  importance  of  its 
criteria  of  the  real  are  not  to  our  purpose. 

One  reason  why  this  system  does  not  meet  our  demand  we 
have  given  above.  Another  is  that  the  given  system  by  definition 
resolves  contradiction.  If  it  does  away  with  contradiction,  if 
contradiction  is  the  very  mark  of  appearance,  obviously  we  have 
here  no  system  with  contradictory  postulates. 

Not  only  that,  it  is — again  by  definition — transcendent  of  our 
experience.  In  that  case  how  can  it  pretend  to  solve  our  problems, 
which  are,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  trouble  us,  human  problems  ? 
They  may  be  merely  apparent,  but,  as  Mr.  Bradley  himself 
admits,71  they  none  the  less  are.  For  the  Absolute  there  is 


impossibile,  the  whole  past  of  temporal  Being  were  absolutely  stricken  out, 
the  present,  which  would  then  involve  no  historical  relations  to  the  fore- 
going, no  entrance  of  novelty  into  the  old  order,  no  growth,  no  decay,  no 
endurance,  and  no  continuance  of  a  former  process  in  new  forms,  would 
simply  lose  every  element  that  now  gives  it  rational  coherence. 

"Far  then  from  being  merely  contrasted  with  present  Eeality,  past 
Eeality,  viewed  in  general,  is  a  correlated  region  of  that  very  whole  of 
temporal  existence  in  which  alone  the  present  itself  has  any  comprehensible 
place  or  even  any  conceivable  Being.  Nor  can  any  fact  of  nature,  how- 
ever remote  from  us  it  now  seems,  be  viewed  by  us  as  real  without  being 
caught  in  the  net  of  this  universal  time-order." 

This  is  a  presentation  of  a  doctrine  which  argues  not  from  the  logical 
significance  of  a  relation  to  what  it  implies  (for  example,  a  "part" 
implies  something  of  which  it  must  be  a  part,  i.e.,  a  whole),  but  from 
"experience"  itself.  For  an  analog  of  Royce's  conception  of  time, 
equally  based  upon  "experience,"  see  Bergson 's  description  of  the  self's 
development  in  L'fivolution  Creatrice  (p.  2).  Bergson  of  course  has  not 
Eoyce's  conception  of  the  time-process1  as  a  "whole."  For  Royce's  dis- 
cussion of  Bergson  in  this  respect,  see  The  Problem  of  Christianity,  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1913,  vol.  II,  pp.  15'4  ff. 

7 'i  Appearance  and  Eeality,  pp.  131  ff.  "We  shall  have  hereafter  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  appearance;  but  for  the  present  we  may  keep 
a  fast  hold  upon  this,  that  appearances  exist.  That  is  absolutely  certain, 
and  to  deny  it  is  nonsense.  .  .  .  Our  appearances  no  doubt  may  be  a 
beggarly  show,  and  their  nature  to  an  unknown  extent  may  be  something 
which,  as  it  is,  is  not  true  of  reality.  That  is  one  thing,  and  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  speak  as  if  these  facts  had  no  actual  existence,  or  as  if 
there  could  be  anything  but  reality  to  which  they  could  belong.  .  .  . 
What  appears,  for  that  sole  reason,  most  indubitably  is;  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  conjuring  its  being  away  from  it." 
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complete  truth ;  for  us  there  is  only  fragmentary  truth.  Ought 
not  this  fragmentary  truth  to  be  explained?  How  does  it 
happen  to  be  truth  at  all?  Somehow  or  other  some  things  are 
true.  What  are  these  things  and  why  are  they  true?  Lexi- 
cographical exercise  is  largely  prescribed  by  the  will  of  the 
exerciser,  we  admit.  We  can  of  course  call  anything  ''truth." 
But  there  is  a  truth  accepted  and  believed  in  by  mortals,  and 
whether  it  fits  into  an  absolute  system  or  not,  they  have  the  right 
to  waive  such  a  matter  and  ask  that  their  truth  be  accounted  for, 
analyzed,  described.  If  it  turns  out  to  be  largely  falsehood,  not 
it  but  the  postulates  which  led  to  such  an  opinion  should  be 
rejected.  Why  should  one  accept  a  theory  whose  outcome  is  the 
denial  of  the  theory's  subject-matter? 

Such  criticism  seems  permissible  but  we  must  abandon  it  for 
the  application  of  the  criteria  laid  down  at  this  essay's  outset. 
Let  us  not  discuss  the  difficulties  in  the  notion  of  degrees  of  truth, 
a  notion  implied  by  absolutistic  idealism.  Let  us  assume  that  all 
propositions  are  partly  true  and  partly  false  and  that  truth  is 
found  only  in  "significant  wholes." 

Such  a  theory  is  not  self -critical.72  For  if  truth  is  the  whole, 
statements  about  truth  are  not  true.  They  are  additions  to  the 
whole.  Or  if  they  do  not  add  to  the  whole — which  they  do  not 
when  the  whole  is  infinite — they  are  at  any  rate  not  identical 
with  the  whole.  But  if  they  are  not  the  whole,  they  are  only 
partly  true.  Their  partial  truth  in  consequence  involves  the 


72  This  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  Joachim.     (See  Nature  of  Truth, 
sees.  60  ff.,  for  a  summary  of  his  argument.)     But  Joachim  is  content  with 
this   negative   position   instead    of    suspecting    that   the   presuppositions 
which  implied  it  were  questionable. 

73  V.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Logic,  London,  Kegan  Paul,  French  and  Co., 
1883,  p.  10.    "Judgment  is  the  act  which  refers  an  ideal  content  (recog- 
nized as  such)  to  a  reality  beyond  the  act."    Cf.  his  article,  quoted  above 
in  note  58  (q.v.),  "On  Appearance,  Error,  and  Contradiction,"  in  which  he 
says  that  truth  demands  "that  the  idea  should  in  the  end  be  reconstituted 
by  the  subject  of  the  judgment  and  should  in  no  sense  whatever  fall  out- 
side." (p.  158). 

Cf.  Bosanquet:  Logic,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  I,  p.  71,  under  the  topic,  the  relation 
of  judgments  to  "reality." 

The  following  chain  of  reasoning,  not  found  in  any  one  author,  will 
suggest  the  literalness  of  the  text:  All  relations  are  internal.  Therefore 
the  knowledge  relation,  which  is  universal,  changes  its  relata.  But  in 
judging  we  are  assigning  predicates  to  an  object  (usually  held  to  be 
"reality").  Since  reality  is,  by  virtue  of  our  first  point,  essentially 
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partial  truth  of  absolutism.  The  difficulty  then  arises  of  deter- 
mining how  much  of  absolutism  is  true.  The  difficulty  can  only 
be  solved  when  some  means  is  furnished  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  truth  in  any  system.  And  we  have  no  such  means. 

Hegel  himself  attempts  to  surmount  this  difficulty  by  pointing 
out  that  absolutism  is  the  outgrowth  through  an  inevitable  process 
of  logical  development  from  all  other  theories  of  reality.  It  is 
not  another  theory,  it  is  all  other  theories  absorbed  and  unified. 
It  matters  not  with  what  theory  you  start,  if  you  carry  on  your 
deductions,  you  will  in  the  end  reach  absolutism.  Absolutism  is 
then  the  whole  and  hence  the  truth. 

This  does  not  end  the  matter,  however,  for  statements  about 
absolutism  are  not  absolutism — unless  subject-matter  and  proposi- 
tion coincide.  This  sometimes,  if  not  always,  seems  to  be  the 
axiom  of  the  absolutist ;  we  have  a  number  of  statements  that  in 
judging  the  subject  somehow  extends  itself  outward  embracing 
an  external  world.73  Where  this  means  that  thought  is  a  genu- 
inely creative  art,  the — at  any  rate  partly — voluntary  behavior 
of  a  rational  subject  and  not  the  mere  irregular  flurry  of  psychic 
somethings,  ideas  or  images  or  what  you  will,  it  is  a  deliberate 
and  no  doubt  justifiable  protest  against  a  certain  type  of 
psychology.  In  that  case,  however,  its  objects  are  not  the 
"things"  of  the  "natural  sciences,"  even  when  those  "things" 
are  said  to  be  psychical  in  character.  For  the  most  rigid  sub- 
jectivist  would  not  deny  the  need  of  differentiating  in  his 

homogeneous  with  ' '  knowledge, ' '  then  judgment  affects  reality  directly. 
The  creative  aspect  of  judgment  becomes  not  the  creation  of  knowledge 
but  of  an  external  ' '  world. ' ' 

Here  a  subjectivism,  very  like  that  of  the  old-fashioned  subjectivist, 
is  introduced  into  a  philosophy  whose  intentions  are  by  no  means 
prejudicial  to  that  end.  It  is  one  thing  to  turn  subjectivist  because  of 
your  belief  in  physics;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  do  so  because  of  the 
" ego-centric  predicament"  plus  the  theory  of  internal  relations.  Even 
if  relations  are  internal,  the  object,  if  existent  prior  to  knowledge  of  it — 
logically  or  temporally  prior — would  have  just  as  much  influence  upon 
the  "mind"  as  the  mind  upon  it.  To  argue  that  it  is  essentially 
"mental" — a  procedure  which  sometimes  is  disagreeable  to  its  very 
advocates — is  to  argue  from  a  new,  and  often  concealed,  premise,  a 
premise  which  would  not  follow  from  the  postulate  of  internality.  That 
premise  is  that  in  the  ubiquitous  knowledge-relation  the  referent  is  con- 
stitutive of  the  relata.  According  to  the  theory  of  internality,  the  con- 
verse of  a  relation  is  as  constitutive  as  the  relation.  This  of  course  is 
the  idealist's  own  reason  for  his  repugnance  to  what  he  calls  "abstract 
unity."  Just  as  the  parts  of  a  "thing"  are  chained  together  by  indis- 
soluble relations,  so  are  relations  wherever  they  subsist  indissoluble. 
Hence  there  is  only  one  "thing,"  the  whole. 
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psychical  universe  between  the  entities  which  seem  to  be  psychical 
and  those  which  do  not.  It  would  then  follow  that  the  sub- 
jectivist  on  his  side  would  have  to  distinguish  between  a  thought 
and  its  subject-matter,  between  a  symbol  and  what  it  symbolizes. 

When  the  act  of  judging  is  the  embracing  by  a  subject  of  his 
object  and  when  it  is  inferred  that  a  judgment  and  its  "content" 
are  identical,  then  we  are  likely  to  become  involved  in  the  classic 
paradoxes  the  solution  of  which  Mr.  Russell  has  attempted  in  his 
"theory  of  types."  Without  going  into  that,  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  whole  body  of  propositions  which  make  up  absolutism 
may  be  true  and  only  a  part  of  those  about  absolutism  may  be 
true.  An  absolutist  himself  would  be  willing  to  admit  that 
the  proposition,  "Absolutism  is  false"  is  false.  But  if  that  is 
identical  with  or  part  of  absolutism,  then  absolutism  is  entirely 
or  partly  false.  If  it  is  not  part  of  absolutism  then  absolutism 
is  not  the  whole  body  of  propositions.  Moreover  there  is  no 
reason  prima  facie  why  the  contradictory  of  "Absolutism  is 
false"  should  not  also  lie  outside  the  system.  If  it  does,  then 
why  is  it  true  ?  Not  because  it  has  a  place  in  a  significant  whole, 
we  can  say  at  once.  Unless  this  reasoning  be  vicious  we  are  again 
back  at  our  start,  namely  at  that  point  where  absolutism  appeared 
to  be  not  self -critical. 

Absolutism  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  test  of  generality.  It 
has  its  specific  metaphysics,  theory  of  judgment,  logic  of  relations. 
Without  the  doctrines  that  relations  are  internal,  that  truth  and 
reality  are  one,  that  reality  is  a  self-contained  whole,  that  judg- 
ments definitely  lay  hold  of  their  subject-matter  and  change  it 
to  conform  to  their  meaning,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  absolutistic 
truth  could  find  a  footing.  We  must  have  some  assumptions  to 
be  sure,  but  they  need  not  be  as  specific  as  these.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  formulate  a  theory  of  truth  without  respect  to  the 
nature  of  relations.  The  correspondence  theory  is  a  case  in  point. 
If  relations  are  internal,  then  correspondence  between  proposi- 
tions and  facts  changes  the  proposition  and  changes  the  fact. 
But  correspondence  is  no  more  lost  than  it  would  be  provided 
relations  were  external.  Absolutistic  truth  however  requires  that 
relations  be  internal.  The  externality  of  relations  would  never 
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give  one  an  idealistic  absolute — at  least  not  in  the  opinion  of 
absolutists.74  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  desire  to  substantiate 
a  certain  theory  were  more  potent  here  than  the  desire  to  draw 
out  of  certain  apparently  true  propositions  their  implications. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  the  methods  of  mathematical 
implication  are  not  always  the  most  fruitful  for  metaphysics  and 
philosophy  in  general.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that  philosophy  should 
be  more  loosely  and  spontaneously  constructed.  New  discoveries 
are  often  made  by  freeing  the  imagination  from  close  reasoning. 
But  the  rigidity  of  mathematical  logic  has  surely  its  lesson,  a 
lesson  which  can  be  learned  without  enslaving  oneself  to  the 
teacher.  If  in  this  especial  case  the  postulate  that  truth  is 
identical  with  reality  lead  one  to  search  for  a  morphological  unity 
in  the  two,  lead  one  to  assert  the  partial  falsity  of  isolated 
propositions  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  their  partial  truth, 
then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  (apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
very  ideas  which  gave  rise  to  these  ideas  were  also  mere  fragments 
of  a  whole  and  not  a  whole)  something  is  wrong  somewhere, 
inasmuch  as  such  findings  practically  deny  the  existence  of  the 
problem  which  they  attempted  to  solve.  If  they  do  not  deny 
the  problem,  they  at  least  evade  it. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  ask  an  absolutist  how  he  begins  his 
ratiocination.  Unless  the  total  system  is  given  him  intuitively 
en  bloc,  he  must  begin  with  something.  Now  he  will  admit  that 
some  axioms  are  needed  for  inference  itself,  primarily  the  axiom, 
"Anything  implied  by  a  true  proposition  is  true."  If  he  will, 
he  must  admit  that  the  postulates — or  the  initial  propositions 
with  which  he  begins  his  system — are  themselves  true.  But  how 
true  are  they?  If  they  are  only  as  true  as  other  propositions, 
there  is  no  reason  to  prefer  them-  to  other  propositions.  They 
should  be  as  true  as  the  system;  they  should  be  absolutely  true. 
Koyce  insists  that  they  are  and  in  his  Heidelberg  address 


74  Cf .  Mr.  Bosanquet,  for  instance.  Logic,  ed.  2,  vol.  II,  pp.  279  ff., 
where  he  argues  that  externalism  implies  a  host  of  "tiny  Absolutes,"  an 
absolutism  which  breaks  down  "if  any  of  these  Absolutes  imply  any 
term  beyond  themselves."  (See  also  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality, 
pp.  140  ff.) 

Before  criticising  this  opinion,  the  meaning  of  "implies"  would  have  to 
be  determined.  It  may  be  almost  anything,  as  it  is  frequently  used,  from 
"has  a  relation  to"  to  "is  dependent  upon." 
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indicates  the  way  to  discover  them.75  (Mr.  Bosanquet  however 
rejects  this.76)  Granting  that  this  way  leads  to  the  desired  goal, 
how  can  propositions — isolated  propositions — be  absolutely  true 
since  they  are  not  coincident  with  the  Whole  ?  To  be  sure,  they 
imply  the  Whole — the  whole  absolutistic  System — but  they  are 
it  only  as  all  premises  are  their  implications.  We  might  call  this 
a  potential  identity,  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  word  ' '  poten- 
tial," but  it  certainly  is  not  "actual"  identity.  Is  it,  then,  to 
be  said  that  absolutism  with  all  its  transmuted  contradictions  is 
true  in  the  same  way  as  its  postulates  with  all  their  potential 
absolutism  are  true?  Or  are  the  postulates  true  only  because 
their  implications  are  assumed  to  be  true? 

At  first  sight  absolutism  would  seem  to  meet  the  test  of 
catholicity  better  than  the  tests  above.    That  it  does  not  account 


75  Wm.  James  and  Other  Essays,  pp.  187  ff.    The  most  concise  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  absolutely  true  propositions  are  discovered  is 
given  on  p.  251,  "An  absolute  truth  is   one  whose  denial  implies  the 
reassertion  of  that  same  truth."     In  other  words,  p  is  absolutely  true, 
when  — p  implies  p. 

Professor  Urban  furnishes  an  interesting  criticism  of  this  criterion 
of  absolute  truth.  (Urban,  F.  N.:  "On  a  Supposed  Criterion  of  the 
Absolute  Truth  of  Some  Propositions,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  vol.  V, 
pp.  701  ff.)  He  first  asks  whether  an  apagogical  proof  demonstrates  an 
absolute  truth.  If  it  does,  he  says,  one  can  take  a  theorem  directly  proved, 
contradict  it,  deduce  from  its  contradiction  "a  conclusion  which  contra- 
dicts any  one  of  the  propositions  constituting  the  nervus  probandi  of  the 
direct  proof."  (p.  703).  He  finally  gives  a  case  in  which  there  is  a 
proposition  obviously  of  only  "relative"  truth  whose  denial  implies  its 
assertion.  "A  man  A  owes  to  B  the  sum  of  $5.06.  B  moves  to  another 
town,  and  asks  A  to  send  all  the  money  by  one  money  order  and  to  sub- 
tract at  once  the  cost  of  the  money  order  from  the  original  debt.  In  this 
case  the  proposition  holds  that  A  can  not  comply  with  B's  instructions. 
Let  us  start  from  the  assumption  that  our  proposition  is  false,  i.e.,  that 
A  can  send  the  money  in  the  way  required  by  B.  If  the  money  is  to  be 
sent  by  one  money  order,  A  must  send  it  either  at  the  rate  for  orders 
from  $2.51  to  $5.00,  which  is  $.05,  or  at  the  rate  of  $.08  for  orders  from 
$5.01  to  $10.00.  In  the  first  case  A  would  have  to  subtract  $.05  from 
$5.06  which  leaves  $5.01,  which  is  accepted  only  at  the  rate  of  $.08;  but 
if  A  tries  to  send  the  money  at  the  higher  rate,  he  has  left  only  $4.98, 
which  is  forwarded  at  the  rate  of  $.05.  In  the  first  case  A  is  $.03  short, 
and  in  the  second  case  he  has  $.03  left.  The  very  supposition,  therefore, 
that  A  can  send  the  money  as  instructed  by  B  implies  that  he  can  not  do 
it.  The  proposition  is  proved  indirectly  and  the  author's  (Royce's) 
criterion  for  absolute  truth  is  obviously  fulfilled,  but  who  will  be  inclined 
to  call  this  proposition  absolutely  true?"  (p.  204). 

Cf .  Bradley 's  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  136  ff.  ' '  Ultimate  reality  is 
such  that  it  does  not  contradict  itself;  here  is  an  absolute  criterion.  And 
it  is  proved  absolute  by  the  fact  that,  either  in  endeavoring  to  deny  it, 
or  even  in  attempting  to  doubt  it,  we  tacitly  assume  its  validity." 

76  See  note  54  for  reference. 
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for  meaningless  propositions  must  not  be  taken  with  too  great 
seriousness.77  For  absolutism,  all  propositions  have  meaning — 
otherwise  they  are  not  propositions.  Does  it  account  for  false 
propositions?  It  seems  in  some  of  its  expressions  to  identify 
falsity  with  the  claim  of  a  fragment  of  the  whole  to  be  a  whole 
— which  fundamentally  would  be  no  doubt  an  infringement  of 
'  *  the  law  of  identity. ' '  Since  to  be  a  whole  is  equivalent  to  being 
true,  a  false  judgment  is  a  judgment  which  claims  to  be  true.78 
But  do  not  all  judgments  claim  to  be  true  f  As  Mr.  Joachim  says, 
it  is  only  when  a  man  recognizes  that  he  is  in  error  he  is  on  the 
road  to  truth.79  Two  consequences  seem  to  follow,  (a)  that  all 
propositions  are  false,  (&)  that  only  absolutists  err. 

The  first  consequence  is  not  troublesome  to  an  absolutist,  for 
he  agrees  that  here  is  an  element  of  falsity  in  all  propositions. 
This  does  not  answer  the  question  of  what  makes  them  false. 
Though  all  entities  are  characterized  individually  by  two  con- 
tradictory properties,  one  can  not  infer  that  the  contradiction 
does  not  exist.  If  all  men  are  both  good  and  bad  individually, 
for  instance,  we  can  not  infer  that  there  are  no  such  things  as 
good  and  bad.  We  may  assume  that  the  properties  are  not  after 
all  contradictory,  but  then  the  reason  for  the  argument  dis- 
appears. If  we  assume  that  they  are  contradictory,  we  must 
assume  that  they  are  distinct.  And  even  when  they  qualify  one 
entity — an  apparent  impossibility — their  distinctness  is  preserved. 
So  all  propositions  may  be  both  true  and  false  individually,  pro- 
viding such  a  case  is  not  meaningless.  But  the  dilemma  that 
follows  must  not  be  shunned.  If  they  are  contradictory,  they  are 
distinct  and  can  be  " accounted  for."  If  they  are  not  contra- 
dictory, why  bother  about  them  ?  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
an  explanation  which  explains  a  distinction  by  proving  that  the 
distinction  does  not  exist  is  an  explanation  at  all. 

77  If  absolutism  admits  only  true  and  false  propositions  the  attempted 
criticism  on  page  250  above  is  more  telling.    It  was  there  said  that  the 
proposition  "Absolutism  is  false"  might  well  be  said  not  to  be  part  of 
absolutism,  and  that,  were  it  not,  its  contradictory  would  not  be  a  part. 
Its  contradictory,  if  there  be  no  meaningless  propositions,  would  practi- 
cally be  'Absolutism  is  true."    If  this  falls  outside  the  system  the  truth 
of  absolutism  is  not  self-contained  and  the  theory  is  not  self-critical. 

78  Nature  of  Truth,  p.  142.     Cf.  also  p.  161,  ".  .  .  error,  i.e.,  the  frag- 
mentary thinking  which,  claiming  to  be  complete,  is  false." 

7»  Nature  of  Truth,  pp.  138  ff.  (sec.  51)  for  instance. 
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The  second  consequence  is  more  disastrous.  If  error  means  a 
consciousness  of  error,  a  claiming,  a  conscious  claiming,  of  self- 
inclusiveness  for  what  is  really  dependent,  surely  the  non- 
absolutist  never  errs.  If  he  be  the  ' '  plain  man, ' '  he  knows  nothing 
of  self-inclusiveness  and  dependence;  he  stumbles  along  as  well 
as  he  can  without  knowledge  of  either  metaphysics  or  episte- 
mology.  How  then  can  he  claim  such  things?  As  for  the  non- 
absolutist,  he  will  be  far  from  claiming  goods  in  whose  value 
he  does  not  believe.  The  absolutist  alone  cares  enough  for  this 
kind  of  truth  to  claim  it  for  his  opinions.  If  he  object,  saying 
that  the  others  claim  it  though  they  know  it  not,  that  the  claim 
is  involved  in  the  claim  of  truth,  he  presupposes  the  truth  of 
absolutism.  If  absolutism  is  true,  then  obviously  true  proposi- 
tions claim  absolutistic  truth.  But  it  is  the  truth  of  absolutism 
which  is  the  very  question  at  issue. 

An  objection  to  this  criticism  may  be  that  it  is  singularly 
blind  to  the  manners  of  theorizing.  A  theory  often  defines  cer- 
tain facts  in  certain  terms  and  then  interprets  other  facts  in 
these  terms.  Consequently  it  must  be  expected  that  the  truth  an 
absolutist  talks  about  will  be  absolutistic  truth.  To  illustrate 
this,  consider  the  field  of  ethics.  It  is  platitudinous  enough  to 
point  out  that  the  saint  in  one  system  is  the  sinner  in  another — 
that  the  Nietzschean  saint  will  be  the  Christian  devil. 

So  much  is  very  telling  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  If  the  Nietzschean  said  to  his  audience,  ' '  Take  any 
good  man  you  please  and  you  will  find  that  he  emulates  Zara- 
thustra,  that  he  exerts  a  master's  will  to  power  on  all  occasions" ; 
and  if  Saint  Francis  were  produced  and  the  Nietzschean  insisted 
that  Saint  Francis  did  exert  his  will  to  power — not  as  a  ' '  slave ' ' 
but  as  a  ''master"  (for  that  alone  would  make  our  analogy 
exact)  ;  and  if  he  insisted  that  Saint  Francis  did  all  this  without 
knowing  it ;  then  he  would  be  doing  what  the  absolutist — if  there 
be  such — does  when  he  insists  that  men  in  error  claim,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  absolutistic  truth  for  their  opinions. 

Now  finally,  how  are  we  to  apply  the  absolutistic  test  of  truth. 
Given  Royce's  " reflective  method,"  we  can  be  pretty  sure  of 
what  we  may  believe  with  certainty.  Believe  with  certainty,  says 
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Royce,  only  that  whose  denial  is  self -refuting.  This  gives  such 
propositions  as  ''Some  thing  is  true."  and  " There  is  no  last 
prime  number."  But  suppose  we  want  to  know  when  the  war 
will  end,  or  how  Edwin  Drood  was  to  have  turned  out,  or  how 
many  perpendiculars  to  any  line  can  be  erected  at  any  point 
upon  the  line.  What  categorical  imperative  have  we  to  deter- 
mine our  action  at  such  times?  The  mere  statement  that  the 
truth  is  the  whole  or  that  no  answer  to  these  questions  will  be 
more  than  partly  true,  is  hardly  serviceable.  It  is  only  something 
more  detailed  which  will  help  us. 

We  must  find  out  definitely  how  to  measure  amounts  of  truth 
and  falsity.  We  must  be  given  a  technique  that  will  isolate  the 
elements  of  a  proposition  so  that  what  is  true  about  it  will  shine 
out  amid  what  is  false.  We  do  not  want  either  such  a  criterion 
as  Mr.  Joachim  gives  in  his  example  of  the  lack  of  harmony  in 
the  Centaur,  nor  Hegel  in  his  case  of  the  sick  man.  For  Mr. 
Joachim  our  idea  of  a  Centaur  is  false  to  our  idea  of  man  and 
horse  as  physiological  organisms  ;80  for  Hegel  the  sick  man  is  false 
to  the  notion  of  man,  which  implies  health.81  These  criteria  are 


so  Joachim  begins  the  paragraph  referred  to  by  a  statement  of  con- 
ceivability  as  the  criterion  of  truth.  To  be  conceivable  means  to  be  a 
significant  whole.  He  then  says,  "In  this  sense  a  Centaur  is  'incon- 
ceivable, '  while  the  antipodes  are  clearly  '  conceivable. '  For  the  elements 
constitutive  of  the  Centaur  refuse  to  enter  into  reciprocal  adjustment. 
They  collide  among  themselves,  or  they  clash  with  some  of  the  constitutive 
elements  in  the  wider  sphere  of  experience,  that  larger  significant  whole, 
in  which  the  Centaur  must  find  a  place.  The  horse-man  might  pass  ex- 
ternally as  a  convenient  shape  for  rapid  movement;  but  how  about  his 
internal  economy,  the  structure,  adjustment  and  functioning  of  his  inner 
organs?  If  he  is  to  be  'actual,'  the  animal  kingdom  is  his  natural  home. 
But  if  we  persisted  in  our  attempt  to  locate  the  creature  there,  we  should 
inevitably  bring  confusion  and  contradiction  into  the  sphere  of  significant 
being — so  far  at  least  as  it  is  manifest  to  us  in  our  anatomical  and 
physiological  knowledge,  etc.  ..."  Nature  of  Truth,  pp.  66-68. 

si  V.  Hegel:  Logic,  tr.  by  W.  Wallace,  Oxford,  University  Press,  1874, 
p.  263.  "In  common  life  the  terms  truth  and  correctness  are  often  re- 
garded as  synonyms.  We  often  speak  of  the  truth  of  a  content,  when  we 
are  only  thinking  of  its  correctness.  Correctness,  generally  speaking,  con- 
cerns only  the  formal  coincidence  between  our  conception  and  its  content, 
whatever  the  construction  of  this  content  may  be.  Truth,  on  the  con- 
trary, lies  in  the  coincidence  of  the  object  with  itself,  i.e.,  with  its  notion. 
That  a  person  is  sick,  or  that  someone  has  committed  a  theft,  may  cer- 
tainly be  correct.  But  the  content  is  untrue.  A  sick  body  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  notion  of  body,  and  there  is  a  want  of  congruity 
between  theft  and  the  notion  of  human  conduct.  These  instances  may 
show  that  an  immediate  judgment,  in  which  an  abstract  quality  is 
predicated  of  an  immediately  individual  thing,  however  correct  it  may  be, 
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manifestly  founded  on  the  assumption  of  a  basic  standard  with 
which  all  propositions  must  harmonize.82  The  standard  man  is 
a  well  man.  A  sick  man  contradicts  the  standard.  So  much  for 
terms.  What  is  the  case  when  we  come  to  propositions.  It  would 
seem  at  any  rate  as  if  men  sometimes  did  contradict  the  standard 
and  thus  be  false  to  it.  But  propositions  which  said  so  would  be 
true,  upon  any  theory.  If  there  be  a  world  of  Platonic  ideas  quite 
^to/at?,  we  might  have  an  immutable  standard  with  which  our 
thoughts  could  tally.  But  the  idea  %a>pk  is  hardly  attainable 
and  as  Hegel  saw  the  standard  must  be  immanent  in  the  object 
itself.  Our  personal  ideas  change  as  we  change,  growing  more 
11  correct"  or  less  "correct."  But  what  evidence  have  we  of 
standards  immanent  in  objects?  How  are  we  to  collect  the 
evidence  ?  It  does  not  help  us  to  say  that  the  object  must  coincide 
with  itself.  For  upon  investigation  we  discover  that  the  object's 
self,  its  ''notion,"  is  the  Absolute.  So  that  our  question  finally 
becomes,  * '  How  can  we  tell  when  an  object  is  '  real '  and  when  it 
is  not?"  (So  much,  even  if  answered,  would  hardly  help  us 
when  we  ceased  discussing  "terms"  and  turned  to  propositions.) 
If  one  is  satisfied  with  the  theory  of  appearance  and  reality 
given  by  the  Hegelian  idealists,  and  with  the  assumption  that  the 
true  is  the  real,  then  he  has  his  answer  all  made  for  him:  No 
object  is  real  except  the  Absolute  which  is  its  own  object.  It 
would  be  mere  repetition  to  criticize  it  here. 


can  not  contain  truth.  The  subject  and  predicate  of  it  do  not  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  reality  and  notion." 

Hegel  thus  is  not  differentiating  between  the  truth  of  propositions  and 
of  "ideas,"  as  his  opening  passage  seems  to  indicate.  Propositions  may 
be  both  correct  and  true  and  correct  and  false.  What  he  means  by 
"correct,"  the  correspondence  theory,  one  might  say  fairly  enough,  calls 
"true." 

82  This  is  somewhat  suggested,  though  I  am  very  liberally  interpreting 
the  text,  in  the  opening  pragraph  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's  chapter  on  judg- 
ment, Logic,  vol  I,  p.  67. 
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VOLUNTARISTIC  THEORIES  OF  TRUTH83 

The  dogma  that  there  is  no  immanent  criterion  of  truth  in 
objects,  pronounced  in  the  last  chapter,  is  a  denial  in  substance 
of  the  usual  epistemological  dogma  of  immediate  knowledge. 
Before  justifying  our  position,  let  us  give  our  reasons  for  dis- 
cussing knowledge  at  all. 

The  demand  for  applicability  is  at  the  back  of  our  reasons  for 
discussing  knowledge.  The  demand  for  applicability  is  the 
demand  that  a  theory  of  truth  be  what  is  ordinarily  called 
"practical."  A  practical  theory  will  do  things  which  an  im- 
practical theory  is  unable  to  do.  A  practical  theory  of  physics 
will  furnish  material  which  can  be  tested  in  the  physical  labora- 
tory. A  practical  theory  of  economics  will  furnish  material  to 
be  tested  in  the  exchange. 

Now  for  our  purposes  anything  which  is  said  about  any  sub- 
ject-matter can  properly  be  called  a  theory  or  part  of  a  theory 
about  that  subject-matter.  "Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  liberty, ' '  for  our  purposes  is  a  theoretical  statement 
(a  theory)  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  "Rain  is  good  for  the 
crops, "  is  a  theoretical  statement  about  rain.  The  difficulty  is  to 
tell  which  of  these  theories  is  worth  knowing.  For  there  is  such 
a  wealth  of  them  that  we  must  select.  The  number  of  statements 
about  any  subject-matter  will  obviously  be  equal  to  the  number 
of  relations  the  subject-matter  sustains  and  that  number  is  too 


83  Under  the  heading  of  ' ' voluntaristic  theories"  I  have  grouped  the 
work  of  Pierce,  James,  Dewey,  and  Bo^ce,  primarily,  with  suggestions 
from  Vaihinger  and  Schiller,  i.e.,  the  work  in  the  main  of  the  pragmatists. 
To  make  a  significant  analysis  of  these  theories  in  many  ways  different 
from  one  another,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  terminology  more  or  less 
original.  With  that  in  mind  I  have  tried  to  use  words  with  as  little 
technical  connotation  as  possible.  The  terminology  of  Eoyee  in  The 
Problem  of  Christianity,  vol.  II,  seemed  best  adapted  to  my  purpose.  But 
I  do  not  intend  by  using  it  to  bind  myself  to  the  development  of  the 
epistemology  which  Eoyce  works  out  there. 

Such  words  as  ' '  proposition, ' '  constituent, "  ' '  curiosity, "  ' l  interpreta- 
tion" are  to  be  read  with  the  greatest  spirit  of  naivete  possible  for  a 
technical  reader  to  assume.  For  they  are  not  supposed  to  connote  any 
specific  theory  of  logic.  To  bring  this  out  more  fully  I  have  tried  to 
give  alternative  readings  where  there  were  technical  suggestions. 
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great  for  human  beings  to  comprehend  in  a  lifetime.  How  then 
are  we  to  choose  ? 

All  the  statements  may  be  consistent  because  they  may  assert 
entirely  different  facts.  Consequently  we  can  not  be  asked  to 
select  those  theories  or  theoretical  statements  which  are  consistent. 
There  is  no  deed  to  mystify  the  issue ;  the  case  is  not  out  of  the 
ordinary.  It  is  solved  when  we  remember  how  every  question 
seems,  as  it  were,  to  select  its  own  answer.  When  you  ask,  '  *  Who 
was  Chaucer?"  you  know  beforehand  the  kind  of  answer  you 
want.  It  may  be  an  answer  giving  you  Chaucer's  parentage,  or 
his  occupation,  or  his  position  in  English  letters,  or  the  date  of 
his  death,  or  all  these  things  and  more.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  truth  or  falsity  which  determines  what  answer  you 
want,  but  rather  a  question  of  your  particular  interest.  To  put 
it  differently,  you  ask  questions  to  satisfy  a  doubt.  But  a  doubt 
is  as  specific  a  thing  as  what  is  doubted — though  it  is  usually  ill- 
phrased.  Almost  everyone  knows  how  restless  he  is  until  the 
doubts  he  has  are  satisfied  not  vaguely,  not  generally,  but  with 
definiteness  and  specificity.  This  is  an  example  of  the  way  ques- 
tions select  their  answers.  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  men  who 
"know  the  right  answer'  can  ask  clear  questions. 

So  of  all  the  countless  things  that  can  be  said  about  truth, 
there  is  one  thing  in  particular  that  we  want  when  we  ask, 
"What  is  truth?"  It  is  the  assumption  of  this  essay  that  that 
thing  is  information  not  so  much  about  the  metaphysical  status 
of  truth  but  about  its  behavior  in  daily  life.  We  must  assume 
that  truth  exists  and  then  we  must  set  out  to  find  ways  of  dis- 
covering it,  of  telling  it  from  falsity,  of  using  it  after  we  have  it. 
We  want  a  statement  in  empirical  terms  of  its  habitat  and  genesis 
and,  since  it  is  a  norm  of  knowledge,  we  want  it  to  be  a  norm 
which  we  can  apply.  That  there  is  such  a  norm  is  involved  in 
the  fact  of  truth 's  being  in  some  sense  of  the  word  a  human  affair. 
It  may  also  be  a  divine  affair.  But  to  state  its  divinity  does  not 
help  us  in  our  troubles  unless  we  be  gods.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  an  account  of  its  divinity  but  we  also  want  an  account 
of  its  humanity.  We  have  given  to  us  as  a  starting  point  the 
fact  that  truth  plays  some  part  in  man's  life.  Our  search  is  to 
discover  the  part  in  man's  life  which  it  plays. 
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But  truth  is  a  property  of  man's  beliefs,  his  assertions,  his 
judgments,  his  knowledge.  Therefore  some  study  of  knowledge 
is  necessary.  This  does  not  mean  a  complete  epistemology.  It 
means  simply  a  statement  of  the  "given" — as  it  might  be  called. 
The  given  may  be  analyzed  by  an  epistemologist  or  a  psychologist 
into  elements  differing  radically  according  to  the  analyzer's 
philosophic  bias.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  entity  is 
destroyed  by  being  analyzed.  For  a  true  analysis  will  present 
not  only  the  elements  but  the  relations  between  them.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  assert  the  greater  "reality"  of  the 
elements.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  indicate 
certain  peculiarities  of  knowledge  so  long  as  those  peculiarities 
are  not  discovered  as  the  result  of  a  specific  metaphysical 
assumption. 

If  we  have  then  made  clear  why  we  are  interested  in  knowl- 
edge, let  us  proceed  to  indicate  what  knowledge  means  for  us. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  existence  of  a  criterion  of  truth 
immanent  in  objects  was  denied  and  that  this  denial  involved  a 
denial  of  the  existence  of  immediate  knowledge.  Immediate 
knowledge  is  denied  in  order  to  preserve  the  homogeneity  of 
"knowledge."  If  we  are  using  a  term,  it  had  best  mean  one 
thing  obviously;  even  the  profoundest  thinkers  have  confused 
the  meanings  of  one  term  when  they  have  admitted  a  plurality 
of  meanings.  "Knowledge,"  we  believe,  is  one  of  these  ambig- 
uous terms.  And  its  most  distressing  ambiguity  arises  from  a 
confusion  of  "immediate  knowledge"  with  "mediate  knowledge." 

Immediate  knowledge  has  always  been  said  to  differ  from 
mediate  knowledge  in  several  important  respects.  Among  them 
are  the  following. 

(a)  Immediate  knowledge  is  indubitable  whereas  mediate  knowl- 
edge is  dubitable.8* 


«4  Cf.  Calkins,  M.  W.:  Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy,  3rd  revised 
ed.,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1912,  p.  409,  where  the  meaning  of  "im- 
mediate" is  said  to  be  "  'unreasoned  and  consequently  not  demanding 
proof.'  "  See  also  Russell,  B.:  Problems  of  Philosophy,  p.  235,  pp.  210  ff. 
Mr.  Eussell  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  sure  whether  we  ever  have 
indubitable  knowledge,  but  if  we  have  it  will  be  immediate,  in  his  own 
words,  "knowledge  by  acquaintance."  But  see  his  Scientific  Method  in 
Philosophy,  p.  68,  where  he  seems  more  certain. 
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There  seems  to  be  some  demand  for  basing  our  knowledge  on 
something.  A  great  deal  of  what  we  know  is  supposed  to  be 
inference  and  inference  is  only  valid  if  it  is  based  upon  some- 
thing true.  This,  as  we  saw  earlier,  is  the  reason  why  a  purely 
' '  formal ' '  theory  of  truth — the  consistency  theory — fails  to  solve 
our  difficulties.  It  would  seem  as  if  truth  were  a  function  of 
" knowledge-getting"  rather  than  of  knowledge  when  got.  But 
this  is  no  more  than  the  old  adage  that  logic  has  no  dealings 
with  the  truth.  Consequently  there  must  be  some  bits  of  knowl- 
edge which  we  can  not  doubt  to  serve  as  our  logical  underpinning. 
Such  knowledge  is  called  immediate. 

Error,  then,  and  uncertainty  ought  not  to  arise  from  the 
inferences  made  from  the  immediate.  Because  if  the  immediate 
is  indubitable  and  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  our  reasoning,  and  if 
our  reasoning  be  accurate,  then  our  results  ought  to  be  true  and 
indubitable. 

(&)  Since  the  immediate  is  indubitable,  it  is  taken  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  philosophy.85 

This  point  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  sensationalistic 
empiricists,  who  identify  the  immediate  with  the  sensory.  Hume, 
for  instance,  states  definitely  that  the  one  test  of  cognitive 
validity  is  an  idea's  roots  in  the  senses.  We  are  to  trace  every 
idea  to  its  source  in  an  impression  if  we  wish  to  discover  its  truth. 
The  point  is  also  made  by  James.  It  is  moreover  the  central 
idea  of  mysticism.86 


85  This  is  excellently  brought  out  by  Miss  Calkins 's  exposition  of  per- 
sonal idealism  (op.  cit.,  pp.  406  ff.).  After  showing  that  the  self  is 
immediately  given  and  describing  its  character  in  some  detail  (p.  408), 
she  says  in  passing  (p.  409),  "Stress  has  been  laid  throughout  this  book 
on  the  fact  that  the  immediateness  of  self-consciousness  is  the  starting- 
point  of  all  philosophy,  the  guarantee  of  all  truth.  I  can  not  doubt,  I  know 
immediately,  that  I,  a  conscious  self,  or  person,  exist;  and  I  must  believe 
whatever  is  involved  in  this  certainty  of  my  own  existence."  (My 
italics.) 

so  See  note  10  for  a  textual  reference  in  substantiation  of  this  claim. 
Mysticism,  it  should  be  added,  is  not  supposed  to  find  the  validity  of  any 
idea  in  the  idea's  sensory  origin.  On  the  contrary,  it  usually  denies  any 
validity  to  sense-data.  But  its  criterion  of  truth  is  immediacy — an  un- 
reasoned, face-to-face  sort  of  knowledge,  which  exists  in  one  case  alone, 
the  Beatific  Vision. 
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(c)  Immediate  knowledge  is  often,  though  not  always  explicitly, 

said  to  be  "appreciative,''  whereas  mediate  knowledge  is 
then  said  to  be  less  reliable*'* 

This  does  not  mean  that  mediate  knowledge  is  untrue  but 
simply  "cold,"  "devitalizing."  For  instance  wares  advertised 
must  needs  be  "seen  to  be  appreciated";  a  blind  man  may  know 
all  about  a  color  but  can  never  "really  know"  the  color;  an 
eyewitness  is  held  to  be  more  reliable  than  indirect  testimony 
(circumstantial  evidence).  These  differences  make  immediate 
knowledge  very  much  like,  if  not  identical  with,  ' '  acquaintance, ' ' 
and  mediate  knowledge  like  ' '  description. ' '  Or  again  they  seem 
to  divide  knowledge  into  the  familiar  kennen  and  wissen,  knowl- 
edge-of  and  knowledge-about,  perceptual  and  conceptual  knowl- 
edge. The  important  point  about  this  third  distinction  is  not  a 
matter  of  objects,  but  a  matter  of  value-for-life. 

(d)  In  contemporary  introspective  psychology,  the  objects  of 

immediate  knowledge  are  said  to  be  the  irreducibles  of 
whatsoever  stuff  the  mind  is  made  of. 

Thus  sensations  are  said  to  be  immediately  given  and  become 
a  sort  of  mental  (psychical)  irreducible.  Or  "the  self"  is  said 
to  be  immediately  given  and  thus  becomes  a  constituent  part  of 
one 's  consciousness.  This  indicates  that  immediate  knowledge  is 
supposed  to  be  knowledge-of  things,  objects,  terms,  etc.,  whereas 
mediate  knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  knowledge-of  truths,  beliefs, 
propositions,  etc. 


87  This  is  a  point  so  commonplace  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  give 
examples.  It  is  pretty  nearly  the  fundamental  assumption  of  Bergson  in 
his  Introduction  to  Metaphysics  (tr.  by  T.  E.  Hulme,  New  York  and  London, 
Putnam,1912).  After  pointing  out  that  metaphysics  is  the  science  "which 
claims  to  dispense  with  symbols"  (p.  9),  i.e.,  of  "seizing"  reality  without 
any  expression,  translation,  or  symbolic  representation"  (idem)  he  denies 
the  adequacy  of  "images"  to  represent  it  (pp.  13  ff.).  "But  it  is  even 
less  possible  to  represent  it  by  concepts,  that  is  by  abstract,  general,  or 
simple  ideas."  (p.  15,  italics  in  text).  "The  concept  generalizes  at  the 
same  time  as  it  abstracts.  The  concept  can  only  symbolize  a  particular 
property  by  making  it  common  to  an  infinity  of  things.  It  theiefore 
always  more  or  less  deforms  the  property  by  the  extension  it  gives  it, 
etc.,  etc."  (p.  19).  Cf.  op.  cit.,  pp.  65  ff.  See  also  James,  W.:  Psychology, 
Briefer  Course,  p.  14,  under  "  'Knowledge  of  Acquaintance'  and  'Knowl- 
edge about.'  " 
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These  four  points  are  enough  to  show  that  there  are  weighty 
differences  between  the  two  sorts  of  knowledge.  If  these  differ- 
ences are  ultimate,  why  should  both  immediate  and  mediate 
knowledge  be  called  by  the  same  name.  If  they  are  not  ultimate, 
by  what  magic  are  they  to  be  conjured  away  ? 

There  are  certain  reasons  why  "  knowledge "  should  be  con- 
fined to  "knowledge-about"  or  mediate  knowledge.  These 
reasons  are,  collectively,  that  knowledge,  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  something  which  can  be  called  "true"  and  "false"  and 
"significant,"  is  always  mediate  knowledge.  This  is  brought 
out  more  clearly  by  a  reconsideration  of  the  four  differences  just 
mentioned. 

(a)  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  much  of  our  knowledge  is  never 
doubted.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  am  writing  a  doctoral  thesis  on 
truth;  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  am  tired  of  writing  it;  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  wind  is  blowing  outside;  I  do  not  doubt  that 
August  28  is  the  anniversary  of  Goethe 's  birth ;  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Berkeley  was  sincere,  etc.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
things  which  I  do  not  doubt. 

But  two  questions  at  once  arise.  (1)  Do  I  accept  them 
because  they  are  of  a  peculiarly  indubitable  sort  of  knowledge, 
and  (2)  have  I  an  intellectual  right  not  to  doubt  them? 

(1)  The  first  question  is  answered  by  simply  scanning  the 
list  of  beliefs  which  I  do  not  doubt.  The  fact  that  I  am  writing 
a  doctoral  thesis  may  be  immediately  given ;  so  may  my  boredom ; 
but  the  sincerity  of  Berkeley — which  I  feel  just  as  sure  of — is  no 
more  immediately  given  than  the  other  side  of  the  moon  (of  which 
I  am,  by  the  way,  also  just  as  sure) .  Nor  was  it  ever  immediately 
given.  I  get  at  Berkeley 's  sincerity  by  no  opening  of  eyes  or  ears, 
nor  yet  by  a  coincidence  of  my  mind  and  his.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  process  altogether.  And  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  those 
beliefs  which  are  so  certain  the  process  is  a  passage  from  less  to 
greater  certainty. 

Some  of  the  certain  beliefs  are  admittedly  cases  of  the  immedi- 
ately given.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  that  is 
the  basis  of  their  certainty.  It  is  a  mere  accident  of  origin.88 

ss  For  purposes  of  argument  we  are  assuming  that  some  knowledge  is 
really  immediate.  Later  on  this  will  be  questioned. 
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If  it  were  more  than  an  accident,  I  ought  to  be  certain  of  all 
immediate  knowledge.  But  there  are  plenty  of  sensations  and 
hallucinations  not  only  the  existence  of  which  but  also  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  in  grave  doubt.89  Essentially  ineffable  and 
hence  incommunicable,  the  so-called  immediate  must  in  no  way 
be  confused  with  knowledge.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  senses  do 
not  deceive  us,  that  they  are  always  right  and  we  wrong  in  inter-' 
preting  them.  The  great  query  is,  "Why  should  that  be  called 
cognition  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  materials  of  cognition,  and 
why  should  that  knowledge  be  called  indubitable,  interpretation 
of  which  is  highly  susceptible  to  error?"  If  the  immediate  is 
indubitable,  it  ought  to  be  its  own  "interpretation."  It  ought 
to  wear  the  garb  of  knowledge,  if  knowledge  it  be.  It  is,  to  be 
sure,  very  true  that  the  senses  do  not  lie;  but  neither  do  they 
speak  truly.  They  sense.  And  it  is  only  after  long  years  of 
experience  that  their  sensings  are  correctly  interpreted  and  that 
the  knowledge  which  results  becomes  indubitable. 

(2)  Have  I  a  right,  now,  an  intellectual  right,  to  accept  these 
beliefs  which  seem  in  part  to  be  immediately  given?  The  very 
question  of  an  "intellectual  right'  throws  the  whole  problem  of 
doubt  and  certainty  into  another  cast.  It  is  the  cast  of  Descartes, 
with  his  fearful  searchings  into  the  right  to  believe.  It  is  the  cast 
of  the  laboratory  scientist,  working  year  in  and  year  out  for  what 
gleam  of  truth  he  can  find.  The  twenty  years  of  research  which 
occupied  Darwin  before  he  published  his  hypothesis  of  organic 
evolution  do  not  seem  to  indicate  any  certainty  or  cognitive 
value  whatsoever  in  the  given.  Our  intellectual  right  to  accept 
beliefs  is  won  and  not  given  us.  Could  one  feel  legitimately 


89  Almost  any  sensation  that  is  unexpected  will  be  a  doubtful  existent. 
Often  one  hears  sounds  and  sees  sights  and  "can  scarcely  believe  one's 
senses."  Yet  they  are  excellent  sensations  and  upon  investigation  often 
turn  out  to  be  genuine  eases,  i.e.,  externally  stimulated.  Again  when  one 
is  at  a  banquet,  for  instance,  and  tastes  a  new  sauce,  one  has  no  doubt 
about  the  existence  of  one's  gustatory  sensation  but  has  grave  doubts 
about  its  identity.  "Is  it  sherry,  is  it  wine  at  all,  is  it  ...  what  can 
it  be?"  In  the  third  place  contemporary  research  in  psychology  is 
demonstrating  more  and  more  that  descriptively  there  is  no  difference 
between  an  image  and  a  sensation.  (V.  Titchener,  E.  B.:  Text-Book  of 
Psychology,  sec.  61;  Angell,  J.  E.:  Psychology,  p.  152;  Calkins,  M.  W.: 
First  Book  in  Psychology,  4th  rev.  ed.,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1914,  pp. 
14  ff.,  for  agreement  on  the  part  of  three  authors  whose  fundamental 
psychological  attitudes  differ.) 
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certain  of  whatsoever  facts  are  presented  in  immediate  experi- 
ence, it  is  highly  improbable  that  over  twenty-five  centuries  of 
European  philosophy  would  have  been  devoted  to  doubting  it. 
It  may  be,  as  has  been  said  above,  that  much  of  our  accepted  truth 
is  the  truth  of  our  immediate  experience.  It  can  not  be  that  its 
truth  is  based  upon  and  guaranteed  by  that  immediacy. 

If  this  be  at  all  probable  it  will  be  seen  (6)  that  the  immediate 
can  not  be  necessarily  posited  as  the  starting  point  of  philosophy. 
Philosophy,  according  to  the  people  who  do  posit  the  immediate 
as  philosophy's  starting  point,  seems  to  consist  of  those  proposi- 
tions which  can  be  inferred  from  absolutely  certain  propositions. 
"What  can  I  be  absolutely  certain  of?"  is  the  primal  question 
of  this  group  of  thinkers.  And  since  they  believe  that  they  can 
only  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  immediately  given — a  belief 
itself  by  no  means  immediately  given — their  philosophy  usually 
consists  of  "existences."  That  is,  their  one  anxiety  seems  to  be, 
"What  really  exists?"  They  think  perhaps  that  thus  they  are 
answering  the  question  of  '  *  What  does  it  mean  to  be  real  ? "  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  simply  pointing  to  an  object  whose 
existence  they  can  not  doubt. 

It  may  very  well  be  highly  desirable  to  know  what  things 
there  are  whose  existence  can  not  be  doubted,  and  we  shall  spend 
no  more  time  on  that  point.  Its  importance  lies  in  its  showing 
us  how  limited  the  so-called  immediate  is  in  scope.  Strictly 
speaking  the  immediate  is  mute.  To  smell  a  rose  is  to  have  an 
experience ;  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  identify  the  smell.  That  is,  no 
knowledge-about  is  involved  in  any  knowledge-of .  The  most  the 
immediate  can  say  is,  ' '  Something  is, "  or  "  This  is. ' '  Hence  its 
preoccupation  with  existence. 

But,  to  repeat,  the  reason  for  accepting  the  immediate  is  not 
immediately  given.  There  is  no  way  of  inspecting  or  of  intro- 
specting into  the  being  of  these  axioms  of  method.90  They  may 
be  necessary  for  all  thinking,  or  they  may  be  innate  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  instinctive  ways  of  thinking,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  seen  nor  intuited.  If  they  were  they  ought  to  be  more 


»o  Cf.  Eoyce,  J.:   Sources  of  Beligious  Insight,  New  York,  Scribners, 
1912,  pp.  102  ff.,  the  "religious  paradox." 
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common,  if  not  among  * '  men  in  the  street, ' '  at  least  among  pro- 
fessional and  reflective  philosophers.  It  must  in  the  last  resort, 
however,  be  proved  by  one 's  biography.  If  anyone  be  convinced 
that  the  axioms  of  method,  those  propositions  by  which  he  guides 
his  thinking,  are  given  to  him  as  the  existence  of  himself  or  the 
existence  of  his  sensations,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  given  to  him,  it  is 
his  bounden  duty  to  make  the  experience  articulate. 

But  the  process  of  making  it  articulate  is  a  process  of  media- 
tion. When  Descartes,  who  has  been  interpreted  as  an  immedi- 
atist,  for  instance,  tries  to  make  intelligible  the  certainty  he  has 
of  his  own  existence,  he  not  only  goes  through  a  long  process  of 
initial  rejections — of  a  high  degree  of  mediation — but  (in  his 
cogito  ergo  sum)  passes  through  a  difficult  piece  of  reasoning.91 
The  reasoning  may  not  be  syllogistic,  but  it  is  reasoning  none  the 
less.  It  involves  classification,  comparison,  and  the  bringing  of 
a  particular  instance  under  a  general  law.  If  he  finds  himself, 
he  can  not  announce  and  identify  his  find  until  he  has  classified 
it.  He  can  not  classify  until  he  has  compared.  And  he  can  not 
— in  a  strictly  logical  universe — argue  that  doubting  he  exists, 
unless  he  assumes  the  validity  of  his  reasoning  process  and  then 
postulates  the  existence  of  a  subject  for  all  conscious  processes. 
Descartes  himself,  to  be  sure,  says  nothing  of  this  explicitly,  nor 
was  he  working  in  a  "strictly  logical  universe."  He  was  work- 
ing as  we  all  work,  in  a  tentative  and  groping  way.  The  point  is 
that  even  if  he  were  possessed  of  some  inward  apprehension  of 
himself,  that  inward  apprehension  did  not  become  cognitive  until 
it  had  been  through  the  mill  of  mediation.  Nor  did  Descartes 
start  with  certainty;  he  ended  with  it.  Here,  then,  knowledge, 
even  if  it  can  be  called  "immediate"  in  origin,  becomes  "medi- 
ate" as  soon  as  it  finds  philosophic  voice. 

But  even  though  it  may  be  granted  that  the  origin  of  knowl- 
edge is  no  ground  for  its  differentiation,  how  about  (c)  its 
"tone."  Immediate  knowledge  whether  sensory  or  intuitional, 
it  is  maintained,  has  more  life,  more  "go"  to  it  than  mediate 
knowledge.  Is  it  not  true  that  men  who  lived  in  daily 


91  For  an  interesting  note  on  the  pre-Augustinian  history  of  this  argu- 
ment of  Descartes,  see  Windelband's  Etstory  of  Phiolsophy,  p.  277,  n.  1. 
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acquaintance  with  Alexander  the  Great  "knew"  him  in  a  much 
more  satisfying  way  than  they  who  have  simply  read  of  him? 
Does  not  he  who  reads  an  author 's  works  ' '  know ' '  him  infinitely 
better  than  he  who  knows  merely  at  second  hand  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  these  observations  are  significant.  The 
distinction  between  them  is  a  very  genuine  distinction  and  one 
which  has  been  felt  by  almost  everyone.  But  in  the  first  place 
in  so  far  as  they  are  both  cognitive  they  are  indistinguishable, 
and  in  the  second  place  each  takes  on  the  character  of  the  other 
in  certain  situations,  i.e.,  any  knowledge  may  be  "appreciative" 
as  well  as  ' '  descriptive. '  '92 

Whenever  one  expresses  one 's  knowledge-of ,  one's  appreciation 
of  an  object,  he  uses  exactly  the  same  form  of  expression  as  he 
uses  when  he  expresses  his  knowledge-about.  Whether  I  have 
been  to  Naples  or  not,  my  acounts  are  descriptive.  Whether  I 
have  seen  red  or  not,  my  accounts  are  descriptive.  The  very 
need  of  communication  makes  description  essential  to  knowledge. 
If  I  have  never  seen  red  or  Naples,  my  accounts  of  it — provided 
I  have  no  imagination — will  be  less  convincing  than  accounts 
which  spring  from  "my  own  experience"  but  they  will  not  differ 
in  kind.  They  will  both  be  knowledge-about. 

Similarly  seeing  Naples  and  dying  would  not  even  be  knowl- 
edge-of Naples.  The  simple  drinking  in  of  all  the  sensory  accom- 
paniments of  the  Neapolitan  atmosphere  would  not  in  itself  be 
more  than  a  very  delightful  and  varied  experience.  There  would 


02  The  most  classic  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  distinction  between 
1 '  appreciation ' '  and  ' '  description ' '  is  Royce  's  in  his  essay,  ' '  Physical 
Law  and  Freedom"  (Lecture  XII  in  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy). 
The  individual,  emotional  (p.  389),  and  fleeting  (p.  393)  cognitive  experi- 
ences are  appreciative.  They  have  for  their  objects  "values,"  the 
"self,"  "concrete  universals"  (pp.  394 ff.).  The  permanent,  the  categor- 
izing (p.  390),  the  public  (p.  392)  cognitive  experiences  are  descriptive. 
Their  object  is  the  world  of  "orderly  universality"  (p.  396)  of  "abstract 
universals. ' '  But  Royce  recognizes  in  part  the  interdependence  of  appre- 
ciation and  description  (p.  410).  This  is  however  not  complete  inter- 
dependence, for  he  makes  appreciation  fundamental  to  description  (ibid.). 

For  a  note  on  the  terminology  employed,  see  The  World  and  the  Indi- 
vidual, vol.  II,  p.  27,  n.  1. 

Royce 's  distinction,  it  must  be  added,  is  not  that  between  "percept" 
and  "concept"  or  between  "knowledge-of"  and  "knowledge-about." 
One  must  be  careful  whether  knowledge  should  be  divided  through  its 
objects  or  through  its  inherent  epistemological  differences — "tone,"  for 
instance. 
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be  no  reason  to  call  it  "knowledge"  however.  It  might  be  a 
stimulus  to  knowledge  indeed;  it  might  be  the  subject  matter  of 
knowledge;  but  to  identify  it  with  knowledge  produces  endless 
confusion. 

Just  as  my  "direct"  experience  of  Naples  when  cognitive 
assumes  all  the  aspects  of  mediate  knowledge,  so  mediate  knowl- 
edge itself  can  and  does  to  certain  men  assume  all  the  aspects  of 
"direct"  experience.  The  mature  intellect  can  take  all  the 
pleasure  of  the  most  spiced  sensations  in  the  implications  of  a 
set  of  mathematical  postulates.  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  theory  is  a  cold  and  lifeless  affair.93  Theory  as  well  as 
practice  has  its  excitements.  For  it  is  a  practice  in  itself.  The 
split  made  between  the  mediate  and  the  immediate  when  we  come 
to  the  sciences  shows  its  artificiality  more  clearly  than  ever. 
More  clearly  than  ever  we  see  that  the  directness  of  the  cognitive 
experience  is  a  sign  of  the  experience's  subject  matter  and  that, 
in  intuitional  behavior,  one's  attention  is  simply  directed  to 
another  phase  of  the  situation.  Any  cognitive  experience  then 
has  its  appreciative  as  well  as  its  descriptive  functions.  This 
applies  universally.  In  so  far  as  an  experience  is  cognitive,  how- 
ever, it  must — at  least  for  the  purposes  of  this  essay — be  identical 
with  that  which  is  called  "mediate."  That  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  other  properties. 

But  if  all  knowledge  is  appreciative  as  well  as  descriptive,  by 
what  right  do  we  insist  that  all  knowledge  is  at  base  descriptive  ? 
The  reason  for  this  assertion  is  (d)  that  "immediate"  knowledge 
is  often  assumed  to  be  knowledge  of  terms,  whereas'  "mediate" 
knowledge  is  assumed  to  be  knowledge  of  "truths,"  "facts," 
' '  complexes, "  "  meanings. ' ' 

If  there  be  a  consciousness  of  terms  and  a  consciousness  of 
truths,  then  it  is  very  important  for  our  purpose  that  "knowl- 
edge ' '  be  used  for  the  latter  alone.  Just  what  a  consciousness  of 


93  Cf.  Santayana,  G.:  Three  Philosophical  Poets,  Cambridge,  Harvard 
University,  1910,  pp.  123  ff.:  "There  is  a  kind  of  sensualism  or  aestheticism 
that  has  decreed  in  our  day  that  theory  is  not  poetical;  as  if  all  the 
images  and  emotions  that  enter  a  cultivated  mind  were  not  saturated  with 
theory.  The  prevalence  of  such  a  sensualism  or  aestheticism  would  alone 
suffice  to  explain  the  importance  of  the  arts.  The  life  of  theory  is  not 
less  human  or  less  emotional  than  the  life  of  sense;  it  is  more  typically 
human  and  more  keenly  emotional,  etc.,  etc." 
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a  term  is,  other  than  knowledge-that  the  term  in  question  is, 
does  not  seem  easy  to  state.  But  assuming  that  there  be  such  a 
thing,  it  is  clear  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  cognitive  it  is  knowledge 
of  a  ' '  truth, ' '  fact,  etc.  It  is  descriptive,  for  it  is  knowledge  that 
the  object  exists,  or  is  being  "known,"  or  has  some  other  prop- 
erty; it  is  mediated  by  whatsoever  past  expereince  is  needed  to 
make  it  articulate;  and  finally  it  turns  into  a  relation  in  which 
the  object-term  (relatum)  is  not  the  term  aforesaid  but  a  truth, 
or  fact,  or  complex,  etc.,  however  one  wishes  to  name  it.  No 
longer  is  it  a  case  of  ''Subject  knowing  the  rose,"  but  a  case  of 
' '  Subject  knowing  that  the  rose  smells  sweet, ' '  and  the  like.  But 
when  that  happens,  and  the  experience  takes  on  a  genuinely 
cognitive  character,  it  is  seen  that  this  cognitive  character  is  the 
mark  of  mediate  knowledge  rather  than  immediate.  For  this 
reason,  then,  we  assume  that  knowledge,  properly  speaking,  is 
neither  indubitable  nor  un-mediated;  that  it  does  not  split  into 
kinds,  one  of  which  is  peculiarly  worth-while  and  a  consciousness 
of  a  thing,"  but  that  it  is  always  mediated,  seldom  indubitable 
— and  then  only  after  long  testing — both  ' '  appreciative ' '  and  not, 
and  is  a  consciousness  of  fact  or  meaning. 

So  much  then  as  a  preliminary  elucidation  of  what  we  mean 
by  "knowledge." 

Out  of  these  characteristics  one  ought  to  be  able  to  indicate 
a  theory  of  truth.  The  characteristic  of  most  importance  for 
such  a  theory  is  the  process  of  mediation.  For  the  result  of  this 
process  is  the  certainty  which  marks  the  true,  and  the  stimulus 
to  this  process  is  the  very  nature  of  the  object  of  knowledge.  The 
theory  of  truth  which  results  is,  I  believe,  the  theory  at  the 
bottom  of  voluntarism.  First  let  us  discuss  the  object  of  knowl- 
edge and  then  the  process  of  attaining  certainty. 

The  object  of  knowledge  is  always  something  which  is  sym- 
bolized by  a  group  of  words  beginning  with  "that."  Such  a 
thing  may  (vide  supra)  be  called  a  "fact"  (Russell),  an 
'"assumption"  (Meinong),  a  "relational  complex,"  etc.  The 
most  important  property  it  has  is  organized  meaning. 

Anything  which  has  meaning  is  a  sign.  A  sign's  very  being 
as  a  sign  consists  in  its  demand  for  an  interpretation  of  its 
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meaning.94  But  signs  differ  in  structure.  Thus  the  word  "red" 
is  a  sign ;  it  stands  for  a  color ;  it  points  to  one  thing ;  its  mean- 
ing is  its  pointing  to  that  thing.  Again  the  sentence,  "Red  is  a 
color,"  is  a  sign.  But  this  sign  is  different  qua  sign  from  the 
word  "red,"  though  it  too  is  a  collection  of  sounds,  in  that  its 
meaning  points  to  another  meaning;  while  sign,  it  is  also  the 
interpretation  of  a  sign.  The  word  "red,"  not  the  color,  is  a 
symbol  of  a  color;  the  sentence,  "Red  is  a  color,"  is  an  inter- 
pretation of  this  symbol.  Now  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  this  difference  is  that  the  word  "red"  loses  all  meaning  when 
considered  in  isolation  from  other  words  and  the  object  it  stands 
for,  whereas  the  sentence,  "Red  is  a  color,"  has  some  meaning 
as  long  as  the  meaning  of  the  copula  is  known.  "X  is,"  for 
instance,  means  not  very  much  perhaps,  but  enough  to  warrant 
a  man's  believing  it  or  disbelieving  it,  affirming  it  or  denying 
it,  etc.  Well,  such  signs  as  "Red  is  a  color"  are  the  only  objects' 
of  knowledge.95 

Suppose  now  the  word  '  *  red "  to  be  uttered  in  the  hearing  of 
a  company  of  human  beings.  The  result  would  be  a  series  of 
more  or  less  individual  reactions.  These  reactions  might  be  a 
running  to  the  fire  escape,  a  looking  about  the  room  for  the  man 
whose  name  was  announced,  a  query  as  to  what  had  just  been 
said,  a  query  as  to  what  is  red,  a  wrinkling  of  brow  over  the 
unintelligibility  of  the  whole  affair,  a  starting  for  the  telephone 


»4V.  Pierce,  C.  S.,  "Sign,"  in  Baldwin's  Dictionary.  A  sign  is  "any- 
thing which  determines  something  else  (its  interpretant)  to  refer  to  an 
object  to  which  itself  refers  (its  object)  in  the  same  way,  the  interpretant 
becoming  in  turn  a  sign,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum."  Cf.  Royce,  J.:  Problem 
of  Christianity,  vol.  II,  p.  283. 

»5  This  is  an  obvious  divergence  from  Eoyce,  who  seems  to  agree  with 
Pierce  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  knowledge  with  three  kinds  of 
objects:  perception,  conception,  interpretation,  with  "things"  (par- 
ticulars), universals,  and  signs,  respectively,  as  objects.  Whether  Eoyce 
would  have  modified  this  doctrine  had  he  lived  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  position  of  this  paper  is  that  perception  and  conception  are 
not  different  from  interpretation  but  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  cognitive 
they  are  interpretative.  This  is  in  part,  at  any  rate,  the  belief  of  Dewey, 
see  particularly  The  Logic  of  Judgments  of  Practice  (in  Essays  in  Experi- 
mental Logic),  particularly  pp.  392  ff.,  as  well  as  The  Control  of  Ideas  by 
Facts  (op.  cit.),  p.  248.  "Only  as  'reality'  is  reduced  to  a  sign,  and 
questions  of  its  nature  as  sign  are  considered,  does  it  get  intellectual  or 
cognitional  status." 

"Objects"  in  this  discussion — perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say — 
simply  means  the  object  term,  the  relatum,  in  the  symbol  for  the 
knowledge-relative. 
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to  summon  an  alienist,  etc.  Different  as  these  reactions  are,  they 
are  alike  in  one  respect,  in  that  they  follow  the  doubt  that  at 
once  has  arisen  in  everyone's  mind,  "What  does  it  mean?"  In 
other  words  they  are  reactions  which  are  attempted  interpreta- 
tions of  the  sign.  The  man  who  runs  to  the  fire  escape  probably 
does  so  because  in  his  community  the  word  '  *  red ' '  means  ' '  Fire ! ' ' 
The  man  who  looks  around  the  room  for  the  guest  whose  name 
has  been  called,  interprets  it  as  a  proper  name.  The  man  who 
asks  what  has  been  said  finds  the  sign  meaningless.  Similarly 
others  interpret  it  as  a  sign  of  a  color,  of  insanity,  etc.  Some 
consider  the  word  in  itself,  others  the  word  in  the  social  situation 
in  which  it  arises.  The  unusualness  of  a  man's  appearing  in 
company  and  uttering  one  word  evokes  a  host  of  reactions,  all 
interpretative,  and  all  perhaps  wrong  in  their  interpretations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  man  probably  uttered  the  word  to  see 
what  would  happen. 

Such  interpretative  reactions  occur  not  only  in  response  to 
words.  Signs  of  all  kinds  make  up  our  cognitive  life.  The 
engineer  on  the  railroad  reacts  to  a  green  light  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  he  reacts  to  a  yellow  light.  A  red 
ball  on  a  flagstaff  means  "Skating  today";  a  flag  at  half-mast 
means  a  death;  a  crowd  on  a  corner  means  something  interest- 
ing— fight  or  Salvation  Army;  a  yellow  flame  means  sodium;  a 
clenched  fist  means  the  instinct  of  pugnacity ;  a  run  on  the  bank 
means  a  panic ;  a  footprint  in  the  sand  means  Man  Friday ;  John 
Doe's  finger  print  on  the  bloody  handle  of  the  dagger  means 
that  John  Doe  is  the  murderer;  Professor  Roe's  buying  a  new 
horse  means  that  his  salary  has  been  raised;  the  blotting  of  my 
fountain  pen  means  that  it  needs  filling;  the  raucous  scream  of 
the  little  boy  next  door  means  that  he  is  not  in  pain  at  all  but 
is  simply  angry ;  his  mother 's  rushing  out  and  petting  him  instead 
of  spanking  him  means  that  she  is  a  fool  and  will  spoil  him. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  about  us  that  does  not  call  out  inter- 
pretations of  a  similar  kind.  And  because  of  our  interpretations 
we  conduct  ourselves  in  varying  ways. 

Now  each  of  the  signs  noted  above  is  susceptible  to  other 
interpretations.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  red  ball  should  denote 
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skating  any  more  than  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  as 
arbitrary  a  matter — or  was  at  its  origin — as  algebraic  notation. 
So  too  with  those  signs  which  have  not  been  invented  by  human 
beings.  Perhaps  the  little  boy's  mother  is  right  in  comforting 
him ;  perhaps  his  raucous  cry  comes  because  he  has  the  whooping 
cough.  Perhaps  my  pen  blots  because  I  have  neglected  to  open 
it  all  the  way  out.  Perhaps  Professor  Eoe  has  been  left  a  legacy 
— or  is  living  beyond  his  means.  Perhaps  the  yellow  flame  indi- 
cates an  element  not  yet  isolated.  Such  "misleading"  interpre- 
tations— "misleading"  is  a  remarkably  accurate  word — are  as 
common  as  more  exact  ones.  There  is  never  any  telling  at  the 
beginning  how  valuable  your  reaction  may  be. 

But  your  reaction  to  such  signs  as  these  is  a  reaction  to  some- 
thing not  in  itself  knowledge.  Though  I  react  sympathetically 
to  a  woman's  tears,  interpreting  them — maybe  automatically — 
as  a  sign  of  grief,  the  tears  are  not  knowledge.  The  knowledge 
involved  does  not  come  until  later,  perhaps  after  long  reflection. 
It  may  then  be  * '  that  tears  are  a  sign  of  grief, "  or  ' '  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  comfort  all  women  who  weep,"  or  "that  there  may 
have  been  an  element  of  artificiality  in  that  woman's  tears," 
and  so  on.  But  these  objects  are  organized  complexes,  akin  to 
a  sentence  rather  than  to  a  word.  The  simple  sign  evokes  a 
response  from  the  subject ;  this  response  is  a  mute  or  an  articulate 
interpretation ;  the  result  is  knowledge.  The  object  of  knowledge, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  the  interpreted  sign,  may  in  turn 
become  a  sign  calling  for  further  interpretation.96 

This  indeed  usually  happens.  It  is  the  process  which  we  call 
"reflection."  When  something  is  reflected  upon,  it  is  put  in  the 
harness  of  interpretation ;  its  meaning  is  sought  out  more  search- 
ingly;  its  significance  is  analyzed;  its  implications  are  drawn 
out.  But  each  step  in  the  process  is  an  interpretative  response 
to  a  new  sign.97 


as  See  Pierce,  "Sign,"  op.  cit.;  also  Koyce's  Problem  of  Christianity, 
vol.  II,  pp.  150  ff. 

»7  Whether  the  number  of  interpretations  is  infinite  or  not,  I  hesitate 
to  say  here.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  times  interpreta- 
tions must  be  made  will  be — or  could  be — infinite;  but  an  interpretation 
at  a  later  point  might  be  a  repetition  of  an  earlier  interpretation.  How- 
ever, see  Loewenberg,  J.:  "Interpretation  as  a  Self-Eepresentative 
Process,"  Philosophical  Beview,  vol.  XXV,  no.  3,  May,  1916,  pp.  420-423. 
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Such  an  epistemology  excludes  all  talk  of  sensations,  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  qualities,  of  the  "objectivity"  of  the  physical 
world,  etc.  The  mere  sense-data  are  purely  sub-cognitive. 
Epistemology  can  get  along  very  well  without  them.  They  belong 
to  psychology,  and  had  it  not  been  for  psychology  they  would 
never  have  crept  into  epistemology. 

This  does  not  deny  that  there  are  sensations,  and  percepts, 
and  concepts.  It  simply  denies  that  they  are  knowledge.  They 
may  not  only  exist  but  indeed  may  be  the  elements  out  of  which 
all  mental  processes  are  compounded.  Any  psychologist  who 
chooses,  say,  any  structuralist,  may  take  the  process  of  interpre- 
tation and  analyze  it  into  sensations  and  reproductive  imagina- 
tion, and  what  not.  It  is  not  only  his  privilege,  it  is  his  duty. 
But  the  results  of  his  work  need  not  prevent  the  epistemologist 
from  continuing  to  talk  about  "interpretation."  We  have 
learned  recently  that  hunger  is  "nothing  but"  the  contraction 
of  the  walls  of  the  stomach.98  But  that  does  not  prevent  us' 
either  from  being  hungry  or  from  quite  accurately  describing 
our  condition  as  hunger.  There  are  probably  as  many  psycho- 
logical interpretations  of  "interpretation"  as  there  are  psychol- 
ogies. Why  should  we  sacrifice  our  given  for  the  sake  of  another 
man's  riddles.  The  epistemologist 's  problem  is  the  comport- 
ment of  knowledge,  its  logic,  its  validity,  and  the  like.  True  its 
psychology  is  as  interesting  as  any  other  problem;  but  in  so  far 
as  its  psychology  is  an  analysis  of  knowledge,  it  is  of  no  par- 
ticular bearing  on  the  results  of  epistemology.  If  its  psychology 
affects  the  validity,  say,  of  knowledge,  then  it  might  be  of  great 
importance.  But  what  people  have  done  in  the  past  is  to  assume 
a  specific  psychology  and  interpret  epistemology  in  its  terms. 
Most  of  the  problems  of  recent  epistemological  debate,  for  in- 
stance, seem  to  be  bequests  of  sensationalism.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  for  the  acceptance  of  sensationalism  as  final.  It  is 
better  to  start  with  one  feature  of  our  conscious  life — knowledge 
— and  move  on  from  that.  Such  a  method  may  contribute  to 
psychology,  may  be  incorporated  in  psychology.  But  features  of 
a  psychology  more  analytic  than  this  feature  will  be  irrelevant. 


»s  See  Cannon,  W.  B. :  Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear,  and  Eage, 
New  York  and  London,  Appleton,  1915,  pp.  251  ff. 
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It  is  possible,  for  instance,  for  a  chemist  to  make  a  study  of 
the  comportment  of  water,  just  as  some  chemists  specialize  in 
carbon  compounds.  Now  it  might  turn  out  that  all  substances 
were  merely  arrangements  of  homogeneous  Democritean  atoms. 
Qualitatively  these  atoms  might  be  all  the  same.  Would  it  be 
incumbent  upon  the  water-chemist  to  reinterpret  all  his  results 
in  terms  of  these  ultimate  atoms,  to  deny  that  his  water  was 
anything  more  than  an  arrangement  of  these  atoms?  Or  would 
it  be  incumbent  on  the  atom-chemist  to  do  his  best  to  interpret 
the  comportment  of  water  in  his  own  terms  and  let  the  water- 
chemist  alone  ?  The  epistemologist  is  no  more  forced  to  ' '  reduce ' ' 
knowledge  to  the  non-cognitive  than  the  social  psychologist  is 
forced  to  reduce  society  to  individuals. 

This  sounds  as  if  the  results  of  psychology  were  somehow 
contradictory  to  things  which  we  have  said.  On  the  contrary 
the  whole  body  of  behavioristic  and  functionalistic  psychology 
is  in  quite  as  much  accord  as  sensationalistic  psychology  is  in 
discord.  The  results  of  neither  are  of  much  importance  to  us, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  early  researches  of  Mr.  Dewey 
in  perception,"  and  the  very  recent  work  of  Mrs.  de  Laguna,100 
which  tends  to  confirm  them,  as  well  as  the  whole  theory  of 
brain-integration.101 


»»I  refer  particularly  to  "The  Eeflex  Arc  Concept  in  Psychology," 
Psychological  Eeview,  1896,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  347-370. 

100  de  Laguna,  G.  A.:  "Sensation  and  Perception,"  Journal  of  Phil- 
osophy, vol.  XIII,  no.  20,  Sept.  28,  1916,  pp.  533-537;  ibid.,  vol  XIII,  no.  23, 
Nov.  9,  1916,  p.  617-630. 

101  Historically  the   voluntaristic   theory   of  knowledge — so  far   only 
hinted   at — is   a   development   from   idealism   rather   than   from   British 
realism.    Immediately  its  sources  are  obviously  Dewey  and  Royce. 

The  beginning  of  the  movement  .which  culminates  in  these  thinkers, 
as  of  every  other  movement,  is  in  Kant.  The  great  discovery  of  Kant 
seems  to  have  been  that  knowledge  is  not  merely  receptive  but  is  essenti- 
ally active  and  creative.  Before  Kant  the  mind  appeared  as  a  sort  of 
mosaic,  one  group  of  whose  stones  was  knowledge.  After  Kant  the  mind 
had  a  chance  to  grow,  not  by  the  simple  addition  of  new  pieces  of  mental 
elements,  but  by  a  sort  of  exfoliation.  Not  that  every  psychologist  gave 
it  this  chance.  We  had  associationism  still  to  come.  But  the  gate  for  an 
activistic  epistemology  was  open. 

With  Kant,  as  with  the  contemporary  voluntarist,  knowledge  was  not 
merely  a  subject  matter.  It  was  a  subject  matter  organized  according  to 
definite  laws — the  categories.  These  laws,  to  be  sure,  were  identical  for 
all  minds;  the  individual  difference  was  a  factor  to  be  eliminated.  But 
they  were  laws  of  knowledge  and  not  of  subject  matter.  The  synthetic 
work  of  the  subject  was  a  handling  of  the  things  known.  This  is  Kant's 
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Dismissing  this  question  as  it  stands,  let  us  return  to  our  real 
issue.  If  knowledge  is  the  interpretation  of  a  sign,  in  what  sense 
does  it  become  true  or  false?  By  what  sign  in  turn  is  that 
indicated?  This  is  the  second  of  our  main  difficulties,  the  first 
of  which  was  the  stimulus  to  interpretation. 

Roughly  speaking,  an  interpretation  becomes  true  in  the 
process  of  mediation.  The  most  satisfactory  interpretation  of  a 
sign  will  be  the  true  interpretation,  the  least  satisfactory  the 


' '  Copernican  revolution ' '  and  essentially  it  is  the  program  of  the 
voluntarist. 

"Essentially,"  however,  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  For  Kant's 
interpretation  of  the  noetic  act  was  far  from  that  of  our  contemporary 
thinkers.  For  him  there  still  remained  prominent  traces  of  a  receptivistic 
theory  of  knowledge.  The  causally  operative  things-in-themselves  show 
evidence  of  the  Lockean — the  Democritean — assumption  that  knowledge 
is  a  sort  of  impressed  idea  produced  by  a  non-mental  and  "external" 
world.  Their  "unknowable-ness"  again  indicates  the  same  thing,  the 
confusion  of  "knowledge"  with  intuitive  (anschauliche)  presentations. 
But  these  things,  important  as  they  were  in  the  history  of  Kant's  episte- 
mology,  are  not  of  course  the  gifts  of  Kant  to  the  development  of 
philosophy.  His  great  gift  was  the  mind's  interest  in  knowing.  It  was 
no  longer  an  impartial  bystander. 

The  impetus  after  Kant  towards  voluntarism  worked  itself  out  in 
identifying  the  noetic  act.  The  interests  of  the  post-Kantians,  though 
different  from  Kant's  and  from  one  another's,  after  all  centered  about 
the  nature  of  this  deed.  In  Fichte  particularly  you  find  such  an  interest. 
Fichte  with  his  primal  fiat,  creative,  volitional,  and  cognitive,  above  all 
might  be  called  the  most  genuine  ancestor  of  the  voluntarist.  But 
Fichte,  because  of  his  fundamental  interest  in  metaphysics,  made  the  very 
mistake  of  the  sensationalists.  Just  as  the  sensationalist  made  and  makes 
every  contact  of  the  mind  with  its  objects  an  example  of  knowledge,  so 
Fichte  widened  the  scope  of  cognition  as  to  make  it  not  only  creative  of 
knowing  but  creative  of  the  very  world  in  which  it  was  situated.  When 
the  subject  becomes  the  maker  of  its  objects,  and  when  subject  and 
object  exhaust  the  universe,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  left  for  the 
epistemologist  to  say.  His  subject  matter  has  lost  all  meaning.  It  is  no 
new  lesson  in  philosophy  that  what  you  can  say  about  everything  is  not 
worth  saying.  But  for  all  that,  Fichte  did  emphasize  the  Kantian 
attributes  of  cognition  and  explicitly  made  it  an  act  of  will,  a  moral  affair. 

The  Hegelian  contribution  will  be  clearer  later  on.  It  is  not  so  much 
in  the  matter  of  individual  cases  of  knowing  as  in  his  theory  of  the 
active  character  of  knowledge  as  knowledge.  Dropping  the  details  of 
the  dialectic  process,  we  can  see  in  its  general  form  two  characters 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  particular  value  to  our  discussion.  One  is  the 
theory  that  no  bit  of  knowledge  stands  on  its  own  feet,  and  the  other — 
which  for  Hegel  probably  follows  from  the  first — is  the  theory  that  truth 
is  an  aim,  something  to  be  achieved.  These  two  points  as  developed  by 
almost  all  Hegelians  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  different  from  their 
analogs  in  contemporary  voluntarism.  Hegel's  reasons  which  sub- 
stantiate them,  moreover,  are  not  the  reasons  of  contemporary  volun- 
tarism. But  taken  as  very  general  epistemological  points  of  view  they 
are  practically  identical. 

Passing  over  the  thinkers  who  elaborate  the  views  we  have  just  sug- 
gested we  come  to  the  voluntarists  of  today.  These  thinkers  are  best 
represented  for  our  purposes — which  are  not  metaphysical  purposes — by 
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false.  An  interpretation  which  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  un- 
satisfactory— which  is  indifferent — is  meaningless.  That  this  is 
not  mere  schematism  may  be  seen  if  the  growth  of  a  sign's  mean- 
ing is  carefully  observed  in  any  case.  As  it  happens  there  are 
very  few  meaningless  interpretations,  for  the  phrase  is  almost 
self -contradictory.  The  only  indifferent  objects  of  knowledge 
are  probably  those  which  have  as  yet  incited  no  reflection  on  the 
part  of  the  subject.  Propositions  taken  from  technical  meta- 
physics and  offered  to  an  untrained  mind  will  receive  just  this 
verdict.  If  such  a  mind  is  honest,  it  will  say  that  it  does  not  know 
whether  the  proposition  is  true  or  false  because  it  does  not  know 

Dewey  and  Eoyce.  Dewey  and  Eoyce  are  in  many  ways  diametrically 
opposed.  Their  ethics,  their  metaphysics,  and  their  general  way  of  doing 
things  seem  sprung  from  mutually  hostile  forces.  But  in  both  these  men 
there  is  an  identical  account  of  what  in  general  our  ideas  are  and  how 
they  become  true. 

For  both  an  idea  is  a  ' '  plan  of  action. ' '  This  means  that  ideas  do  not 
stand  for,  do  not  represent — even  in  the  political  sense — "objects," 
things,  particulars.  It  means  that  they  are  purposive  and  express  what 
a  man  wants  to  do.  Thus,  for  Eoyce,  an  idea  of  a  house  is  neither  a 
percept,  a  concept,  nor  an  image  of  a  house.  It  is  essentially  a  plan  of 
something  to  live  in,  something  which  will  shelter  us,  something  to  invest 
in.  It  is  thus,  as  was  so  clearly  brought  out  in  his  Problems  of  Christianity, 
an  interpretation  of  a  sign.  Interpretation  in  his  earlier  work  had  been 
called  the  "internal  meaning"  of  ideas,  the  purpose  whose  "external 
meaning"  fulfilled  it. 

In  Dewey  we  have  a  presentation  of  this  thought,  strikingly  similar 
not  only  in  meaning  but  in  phraseology.  "It  (an  idea)  is  not  some  little 
psychical  entity  or  piece  of  consciousness-stuff,  but  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  locally  present  environment  in  reference  to  its  absent  portion,  that  part 
to  which  it  is  referred  as  another  part  so  as  to  give  a  view  of  the  whole. ' ' 
("The  Control  of  Ideas  by  Facts,"  in  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic,  p.  239. 
Italics  in  the  text.)  Also,  as  in  Eoyce,  ideas  have  an  external  meaning 
which  is  the  fulfillment  of  their  intentions.  But  whereas  in  Eoyce  the 
fulfillment  of  an  idea's  purpose  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  "particular" 
(World  and  the  Individual,  vol.  I,  pp.  26  f.),  in  Dewey  it  is  an  act.  The 
Objects  of  Thought  (in  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic),  p.  171,  says:  "So 
much  for  the  thought-content  or  meaning  as  having  a  validity  of  its  own. 
It  does  not  have  it  as  isolated  or  given  or  static;  it  has  it  in  its  dynamic 
reference,  its  use  in  determining  further  movement  of  experience.  In 
other  words,  the  'meaning,'  having  been  selected  and  made  up  with 
reference  to  performing  a  certain  office  in  the  evolution  of  a  unified 
experience,  can  be  tested  in  no  other  way  than  by  discovering  whether, 
it  does  what  it  was  intended  to  do  and  what  it  purports  to  do." 

From  this  beginning  the  paths  of  Dewey  and  Eoyce  diverge.  For 
Eoyce 's  ethical  and  metaphysical  interests  led  him  to  seek  the  nature  of 
a  universe  which  was  known  in  this  way.  He  early  avowed  that  it  was 
by  an  examination  of  our  ideas  that  we  could  best  learn  the  character  of 
our  world.  Dewey 's  interests,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  of  a  more 
homely  nature.  They  have  led  him  into  defining  the  noetic  act  psycholog- 
ically and  biologically  and  into  defending  his  instrumentalism  against  the 
attacks  of  classicists.  Consequently  his  fundamental  agreement  with  Eoyce 
was  only  naturally  obscured. 
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what  the  proposition  means.  It  is  only  by  a  detailed  interpreta- 
tion of  the  proposition  as  a  whole  and  in  part  that  its  meaning 
is  elicited.  Then  only  does  the  reflective  mind  become  capable 
of  deciding.  Such  is  exactly  the  case  with  ' '  prepositional  func- 
tions, ' '  the  only  one  example  usually  given  of  meaningless  propo- 
sitions. But  this  obscures  and  mystifies  the  issue.  Meaning  is  a 
human  affair;  it  occurs  in  our  daily  lives;  there  are  plenty  of 
propositions  equally  meaningless.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
propositional  function,  x  is  a  man,  is  true  until  we  know  the 
value  of  x.  Similarly  we  do  not  know  whether  the  proposition, 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty."  is  true  until  we  know  the 
values  of  "beauty"  and  "truth." 

But  whence  arises  this  quality  of  being  satisfactory?  How 
does  it  account  for  "the  control  of  ideas  by  facts"?102 

There  are,  one  may  say,  two  directions  in  which  one 's  curiosity 
may  lead  one.  Stimulated  by  any  sign,  one's  curiosity  may  put 
the  questions, ' '  What  is  it  ? "  or  "  What  shall  I  do  ? "  The  answer 
to  the  first  sort  of  question  is  a  "descriptive"  judgment;  the 
answer  to  the  second,  a  "practical"  judgment.  Both  impulses 
are  productive  of  knowledge ;  both  are  interpretative.  On  hear- 
ing a  sound  in  the  forest,  one  may  be  prompted  to  identify  it, 
to  interpret  it  as  the  wind,  or  as  an  animal,  or  as  a  human  being, 
or  as  an  illusion.  Or  again  one  may  be  prompted  to  flee  from  it 
or  to  approach  it — to  use  the  classical  dichotomy  of  human 
reactions.  Both  of  these  are  interpretative,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  situation  is  that  they  are  both  one 
total  reaction.  The  descriptive  judgment  and  the  practical 
judgment  when  they  actually  occur  are  inextricably  interwoven. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  resolve  to  flee  from  a  bear 
unless  I  were  able  to  interpret  it  as  a  bear.  But  conversely  it 
would  be  impossible  to  identify  it  as  a  bear  unless  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  run  from  it.  Were  I  to  feel  every  impulse  to  approach 
and  pet  it  and  ask  it  to  "sit  up"  and  "roll  over"  and  "pray," 
I  should  never  dream  of  calling  it  a  bear.  It  is  just  where  this 
vital  connection  has  been  overlooked  that  error  creeps  in.  The 
child  who  tries  to  pick  a  bumble  bee  and  says  it  is  a  pretty  flower, 


102  Obviously  Dewey  's  phraseology.    See  note  101. 
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has  not  yet  made  differentiating  practical  experiments  upon  her 
pretty  flower.  The  woman  who  wakes  in  the  dead  of  night  and 
boldly  asks  the  swaying  curtains  what  they  want  has  not  identified 
what  she  sees.  One  is  a  case  of  false  description,  the  other  of 
false  practice. 

But  if  the  child  finds  that  she  can  pick  the  bee  and  smell  its 
fragrant  odor  and  put  it  in  a  vase  with  the  rest  of  her  nosegay, 
she  will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  verifying  her  initial  inter- 
pretation that  the  bee  is  a  flower.  So  if  the  suddenly  awakened 
woman  finds  that  the  curtains  mutter,  ''Hand  out  your  jewels," 
or  jump  through  the  window,  or  gag  her,  she  too  will  have 
verified  her  practical  judgment,  '  *  I  ought  to  question  him. ' '  The 
child's  descriptive  interpretation  involved  a  series  of  future  and 
contemporaneous  acts;  the  woman's  practical  interpretation 
involved  a  definite  description. 

Moreover  the  child  would  have  been  unable  either  to  verify 
or  disprove  her  descriptive  interpretation  without  the  aid  of 
experimentation.  Her  interest  in  this  case  happened  to  be 
avowedly  practical.  She  was  in  the  garden  to  gather  a  bouquet. 
But  even  if  she  were  there  like  a  latter-day  and  more  thorough- 
going Adam,  simply  to  name  the  flowers,  she  could  never  have 
identified  either  flower  or  animal,  or  indeed  any  of  the  phenomena 
which  throng  a  garden,  without  the  application  of  tests,  criteria 
of  individual  differentiation.  Simply  looking — assuming  that 
looking  is  a  mere  reception — would  never  do  the  work.  As  I 
look  out  of  my  window  at  a  pine  tree  nearby,  I  can  not  tell  if 
that  pointed  black  object  near  the  top  is  a  pine  cone  or  a  crow 
or  for  that  matter  a  German  submarine.  It  is  by  waiting  for 
further  developments,  by  experimenting,  by  inferring,  by  inter- 
preting, that  I  discover  what  it  is.  A  submarine  would  not  be  so 
small ;  why  should  it  appear  in  Carmel,  California ;  what  business 
has  it  in  the  top  of  a  tree  ?  So  too  I  work  over  my  other  inter- 
pretations until  I  verify  one  and  disprove  the  others.  But  my 
verification  of  this  simple  description  is  a  bit  of  practice. 

Just  as  I  can  not  answer  the  question,  "What  is  it?"  without 
experimenting  and  thus  deciding  upon  a  plan  of  action,  so  I  can 
not  answer  the  question,  "What  ought  I  to  do?"  without  being 
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aware  of  the  nature  of  the  sign  to  which  I  am  reacting,  or  at 
least  forming  an  hypothesis  about  it.  Ought  I  not  in  the  face 
of  the  black  thing,  which  grows  more  menacing  as  twilight  draws 
on,  to  do  something  to  protect  myself  and  property  against  pos- 
sible danger?  It  has  a  strange  look  about  it;  it  is  extremely 
ominous.  It  is  best  in  these  days  of  atrocities  to  be  ready  for 
anything.  But  my  hands  are  tied  until  I  can  identify  what  I 
see,  until  I  can  make  a  descriptive  interpretation  of  that  sign. 
If  it  be  after  all  nothing  but  a  giant  pine  cone,  then  I  have 
nothing  to  fear;  but  if  it  be  a  winged  submarine,  waiting  only 
for  darkness  to  do  its  deadly  errand,  I  had  better  crawl  into  the 
cyclone  cellar  and  telephone  for  the  police. 

But  how  am  I  to  find  out?  And  here  I  find  myself  back 
where  I  started,  realizing  that  descriptive  interpretations  are 
possible  only  through  practical  interpretations  and  that  practical 
interpretations  are  equally  dependent  on  descriptive  interpreta- 
tions. 

Since  this  is  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  verification  of  any 
idea,  the  interpretation  of  any  sign,  is  a  very  complex  process, 
with  descriptions  and  experiments  thoroughly  interwoven.  How- 
ever simple  the  question,  a  host  of  experiments  must  be  per- 
formed before  it  will  be  solved.  And  were  one  to  justify  his 
every  belief,  one's  life  would  be  too  short  for  the  complete 
verification  of  one  of  them.103  It  is  a  commonplace,  of  course, 
that  we  do  not  stop  to  verify  our  every  belief.  We  have  short 
cuts  to  knowledge  and  they  seldom  lead  us  astray.  Interpretation 
of  certain  signs  becomes  a  matter  of  habit  with  us,  like  reading, 
and  we  do  it  instantaneously.  Sometimes  we  are  misled,  just  as 
when  reading  a  foreign  language  we  mistranslate.  Our  mis- 
translation makes  a  momentary  "sense"  and  we  do  not  discover 
our  error  until  we  have  read  the  whole  paragraph.  Sometimes 
indeed  it  leads  us  to  new  misconstructions  and  where  only  a 
sentence  was  initially  a  blunder,  a  whole  paragraph  now  becomes 


103  It  is  just  this  "practical"  difficulty  which  makes  Royce,  in  his  own 
words,  an  ' '  absolute  pragmatist. ' '  V.  Wm.  James  and  Other  Essays,  p.  254. 
No  idea — no  purpose — is  ever  completely  fulfilled  in  any  man's  earthly 
life.  The  complete  fulfillment  of  all  purposes  is  in  that  ultimate  union 
of  internal  and  external  meaning  which  is  the  Absolute.  This  doctrine 
is,  it  goes  without  saying,  due  to  other  considerations  besides  the 
pragmatic  nature  of  an  idea. 
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distorted.  Gradually  our  error  dawns  upon  us.  The  paragraph 
is  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  context.  Something  is  wrong. 
The  beautiful  faith  of  a  reader  knows  it  is  not  his  author.  And 
so  he  runs  back  over  his  ground  to  discover  his  own  misinterpre- 
tation. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  social  daily  life  and  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  same  sort  of  blunders,  of  errors,  of  misinterpretation ; 
the  same  way  of  discovering  them,  and  of  correcting  them;  the 
same  way  of  verifying  what  is  suspected  to  be  true  makes  the 
scientist  no  strangely  isolated  intellect,  thinking  in  a  way  of  his 
own  which  is  radically  different  from  the  ' '  plain  man 's, ' '  but  an 
intellect  one  in  structure  and  method  with  his  fellow  man's,  less 
fallible  because  more  careful  of  each  step. 

The  care  enters  at  the  beginning  of  the  scientist's  work.  He 
is  more  fully  conscious  than  the  untrained  thinker  of  what  his 
problem  demands.  He  tries,  let  us  say,  to  find  out  if  poverty  does 
usually  lead  to  drink,  as  he  hears  sociologists  say.  Before  he  makes 
any  investigations  whatsoever  he  must  know  what  facts  are  rele- 
vant and  what  are  not.  He  must  have  a  technique  for  the  deter- 
mination of  his  phenomena;  of  causation,  etc.  He  must  decide 
what  would  be  true  if  his  hypothesis  were  true.  He  must  know 
what  would  never  be  true  if  his  hypothesis  were  true.  Only  then 
can  he  proceed  to  verify  it.  This  problem  forms  a  little  universe 
of  its  own  in  which  he  must  live  until  its  solution.  If  he  can  not 
find  such  a  universe,  which  means  if  there  are  no  signs  of  its 
existence,  then  his  hypothesis  is  false  or  he  has  misunderstood 
the  problem.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  difficulty  alone  does 
this  problem  differ  from  any  other.104 

But  it  is  curiosity  stimulated  by  the  sign  of  a  sign,  by  an 
already  given  interpretation.  It  is  the  curiosity  stimulated  by 
an  object  of  knowledge,  an  organized  complex,  and  not  by  a 
simple  sign,  a  "term."  It  is,  to  give  an  example,  the  curiosity 
which  puts  the  question,  "What  does  'Beauty  is  truth'  mean?" 
It  is  not  the  curiosity  which  is  stimulated  by  the  contemplation 
of  beauty  itself  and  leads  a  man  to  frame  for  the  first  time  an 
hypothesis  about  its  nature. 


104  v.  Introduction  to  Dewey  's  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic,  pp.  35  ff. 
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That  type  of  curiosity  seems  more  primitive,  more  elemental. 
In  so  far  as  it  leads  to  interpretation  it  is  no  different  from  the 
other.  Both  are  reactions  to  signs,  but  the  signs  to  which  they 
are  reactions  are  different.  Its  elemental  quality  can  be  observed 
not  only  in  children  but  in  certain  of  the  higher  animals.  Its 
satisfaction  moreover  comes  to  pass  in  the  same  way  as  the  satis- 
faction of  more  sophisticated  curiosity.  It  always  occurs  through 
doing  something  to  something  and  seeing  what  happens.  It  is 
defying  the  law,  putting  metals  in  acid,  imagining  the  behavior 
of  two  characters  in  interaction  (a  la  Zola),  sticking  a  pin  into 
a  toy  balloon.  So  much  is  the  result  of  curiosity.  But  if  no 
interpretation  is  made  afterwards,  no  knowledge  has  been  ob- 
tained. For  knowledge-^— it  can  not  be  said  too  often — is  a  mature 
and  thoughtful  affair.  It  must  not  be  imagined  to  be  the  posses- 
sion of  every  psychological  specimen.  Some  people  never  learn 
from  experience  or  instruction  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
epistemology  should  not  exclude  fools  from  its  discussion  at  the 
outset.  Fools  exist  nevertheless,  and  the  fact  that  they  must  be 
excluded  from  epistemological  discussion  is  a  very  important 
delimitation  of  epistemology 's  subject  matter.  (Yet  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  an  absolute  cretin  has  a  rich  sensory  life,  much 
richer  than  that  of  our  thinkers.) 

When  we  experiment  we  must  frame  some  hypothesis  which 
we  are  about  to  test  if  our  experimentation  is  not  to  be  blind. 
And  the  hypothesis — like  all  doubts  and  questions — is  determina- 
tive of  one  answer — its  content  in  categorical  form.  The  process 
of  proof  then  is  a  fully  conscious  analog  of  the  mediation  of  any 
interpretation.  In  proof  we  know  what  the  solution  must  be. 
If  the  proof  "comes  out  right,"  it  is  valid  and  our  hypothesis 
or  theorem  or  thing  to  be  proved  is  verified.  It  only  comes  out 
right  if  it  does  verify  our  hypothesis.  In  less  formal  matters  a 
similar  procedure  takes  place.  For  instance  I  resolve  to  work 
just  till  nine  o'clock.  My  clock  now  indicates  eight  fourteen. 
That  means  that  I  have  still  forty-six  minutes  of  work.  Already 
I  have  made  an  hypothesis,  "My  clock  is  right."  But  my  clock 
has  not  been  keeping  good  time  lately.  How  shall  I  test  my 
hypothesis?  In  this  little  room  there  are  no  other  clocks.  But 
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I  can  hear  the  town  clock  strike  the  hour.  I  shall  wait  then  and 
if  the  town  clock  strikes  nine  synchronously  with  nine  of  my 
clock,  my  hypothesis  will  be  verified.  True  the  town  clocks  may 
not  be  right.  My  problem,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  them. 
For  my  purposes  they  constitute  a  court  of  high  enough  appeal. 
My  hypothesis,  ' '  My  clock  is  right ' '  selects,  as  it  were,  the  verifi- 
cation, "If  it  agrees  with  the  town  clocks."  I  wait  and  see  and 
interpret  what  sounds  I  hear.  Of  course  I  may  err.  And  of 
course  I  am  using  sense-data.  But  error  is  common  to  mankind 
in  this  complex  life  and  will  be  detected  in  much  the  same  way 
as  truth.  As  for  the  sense-data,  they  are  decidedly  present  and 
if  I  am  not  careful  I  may  be  deceived  by  firebells  ringing  at  the 
same  time.  The  sense-data  are  not  my  verification.  My  verifica- 
tion is  my  interpretation  of  them.  There  are  plenty  of  sense-data 
about ;  I  choose  however  certain  ones  which  mean  a  certain  thing. 

This  interpretation  of  my  clock 's  being  synchronous  with  the 
town  clocks  is  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation.  It  was 
selected  by  the  question,  "Is  my  clock  right?"  If  my  clock  is 
right,  it  will  be  synchronous  with  the  town  clocks.  If  it  is 
synchronous  it  will  point  to  nine  o'clock  while  they  are  striking 
nine  o  'clock.  Such  a  procedure  is  as  much  an  experiment  as  any 
that  goes  on  in  laboratories.  And  as  such  it  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  typical  cognitive  situation  with  signs,  inter- 
pretations, hypotheses,  experimentation,  verification.  A  perhaps 
incomplete  analysis  of  it  would  be:  signs,  (a)  behavior  of  the 
hands  on  a  clock  dial,  ( 6 )  the  striking  of  the  hour,  both  meaning 
the  time  of  day,  (c)  the  synchronous-ness  of  my  clock  and  the 
town  clocks,  meaning  their  "agreement";  interpretations,  of  the 
meanings  derived  from  these  signs;  hypotheses,  (a)  that  the  town 
clocks  are  right,  (6)  that  my  clock's  agreement  with  them  is  a 
sign  of  its  accuracy ;  experimentation,  framing  these  hypotheses, 
testing  my  clock  by  means  of  them,  waiting  for  results;  verifica- 
tion, in  the  hoped-for  agreement  which  will  occur  later. 

What  actually  happens  of  course  is  no  rigid  method  of  re- 
search such  as  is  indicated  here.  I  suddenly  decide  to  stop  work 
at  nine  o  'clock.  I  look  at  my  clock  and  say,  ' '  Forty-six  minutes 
to  go."  I  then  wonder  whether  my  clock  is  right  since  it  has 
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been  fast  recently.  "I  will  be  able  to  tell  at  nine,"  I  think  and 
let  the  matter  rest  there.  But  for  all  my  method  is  rather  slip- 
shod, it  is  much  more  like  a  real  piece  of  verification  than  any  of 
the  theories  of  truth  considered  in  this  paper  provide. 

But  now  someone  will  say,  "You  beg  the  question  entirely  by 
concealing  the  fact  that  you  are  looking  for  what  actually,  really, 
exists,  and  not  for  what  'satisfies'  you."  This  objection  means 
that  voluntaristic  theories  disregard  the  question  of  truth  and 
covertly  introduce  the  test  of  correspondence.  This  is  no  doubt 
true  of  some  writers  with  leanings  toward  voluntarism.  But  the 
theory  as  here  developed  does  not  overlook  that  difficulty.  When 
it  says,  "At  nine  o'clock  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  whether  my  clock 
is  right  or  not,"  it  does  not  mean  that  someone  has  now  an 
"idea"  of  nine  o'clock  (idea  in  the  sense  of  a  complex  of  images) 
and  that  at  a  real  nine  o  'clock  there  will  be  a  fact — non-imagin- 
able— corresponding  to  it,  whence  the  truth  of  my  judgment, 
"My  clock  is  right."  It  means  that  the  words  "actually"  and 
"really  exists"  must  themselves  be  interpreted  and  that  their 
interpretation  will  be  like  all  others  through  signs;  that  these 
interpretations  may  be  faulty  or  may  be  nice  enough  to  be  suc- 
cessful at  their  first  formulation.  For  my  purposes  I  find  the 
town  clocks  fairly  reliable;  in  Konigsberg  the  people  relied  on 
Kant.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  criteria.  In  the  long  run  the  town 
clocks  may  deteriorate.  Their  deterioration  will  however  be 
given  to  us  by  means  of  certain  signs.  Nor  will  everyone  agree 
about  them.  But  until  the  matter  is  settled  new  criteria  of 
chronometric  accuracy  will  have  to  be  found.  Now  Konigsberg 
does  without  Kant. 

These  criteria  seem,  judging  by  many  opponents  of  voluntar- 
ism, to  be  necessarily  vulgar.  "Voluntarism"  then  becomes  a 
synonym  for  a  shallow  laissez-faire  policy  of  anti-intellectualism. 
Since  truth  is  ' '  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation, ' '  since  it  is 
' '  cash  value ' '  that  counts, ' '  satisfactory ' '  must  perforce  be  ' '  any- 
thing one  wants  to  believe,"  anything  that  is  opportune,  that 
"pays."  Great  as  is  the  justice  of  such  criticism,  on  the  whole 
the  voluntaristic  school — if  school  there  be — has  no  lower  stand- 
ards of  truth  than  any  other  school.  A  sympathetic  reading  of 
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its  works  will  show  an  ideal  as  lofty  as  that  of  the  most  traditional 
non-voluntarist.  Voluntarism  simply  insists  that  whatever  the 
standards,  they  are  standards,  and  ought  to  be  recognized  as 
such.  The  truth  of  the  consistency  theory,  of  absolutistic  ideal- 
ism, etc.,  etc.,  must  be  tested  as  all  truth  is  tested,  it  insists,  and 
moreover  the  tests  implied  by  these  theories  are  themselves 
expressions  of  the  same  will  to  interpret  as  the  tests  of  voluntar- 
ism. Are  they  not  in  so  far  true  ?  In  so  far  they  are.  But  if  a 
theory  of  truth  must  be  tested  by  the  four  criteria  suggested  at 
the  outset  of  this  paper,  they  are  not. 

The  selection  of  the  four  criteria  was  not  justified  when  it 
was  stated.  It  is  perhaps  proper  at  this  point  that  some  justifica- 
tion be  made.  But  what  can  the  justification  be  ?  If  one  begins 
one  finds  one's  self  in  a  totally  different  field  from  the  field  of 
truth.  Take  the  criterion  of  self-criticism,  for  instance.  This 
criterion  is  that  every  theory  of  truth  must  be  true  for  the  reasons 
it  assigns  itself.  This  seems  a  plausible  enough  demand.  One 
makes  it  because  one  says  to  one 's  self,  * '  My  own  theory,  if  it  is 
going  to  repay  the  labor  of  constructing  it,  must  be  true.  But  if 
it  is  true  it  will  be  because  it  is  true.  That  reflexive  action  is  self- 
criticism.  ' '  Now  this  clearly  assumes  that  truth  is  homogeneous, 
that  there  are  not  several  kinds  of  truth,  one  for  one  kind  of 
proposition,  one  for  another.  When  the  possibility  of  hetero- 
geneous truth  is  thought  over,  it  does  not  seem  impossible.  It 
would  make  most  critical  arguments  superfluous,  for  no  one  would 
be  able  to  tell  what  kind  of  truth  was  involved  in  an  opponent's 
point  of  view.  But  that  would  not  be  a  very  telling  reason 
against  it  if  one  wanted  to  press  the  matter.  Perhaps  arguments 
are  futile,  and  for  that  very  reason.  The  answer  to  such  a 
criticism  must  be  pragmatic.  If  arguments  are  futile,  why  argue 
about  the  nature  of  truth  ?  Why  insist  that  the  truth  of  such  an 
argument  is  binding  upon  voluntarism  ? 

The  canon  of  self-criticism,  then,  is  like  all  canons  by  no 
means  self-evident.  If  it  fails  to  make  the  meaning  of  truth 
clear  and  practical,  it  were  better  dropped.  If  it  contradicts  the 
knowledge  which  long  experience  has  given  us,  it  had  better 
be  dropped.  Its  justification  must  come  about  through  the 
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application  of  the  theory  which  asserts  its  need.  The  same  thing 
holds  good  of  the  other  three  canons,  catholicity,  generality,  and 
applicability.  Their  justification  similarly  will  be  demonstrated 
only  through  use.  No  claim  is  made  in  this  essay  that  they  are 
self-evident. 

The  theory  of  truth,  now,  which  these  criteria  are  asked  to 
test  is  in  summary  as  follows :  Truth  is  a  property  of  the  inter- 
pretations of  signs.  Anything  which  has  meaning  is  a  sign. 
Interpretations  have  two  consequences,  mutually  dependent,  the 
first  an  identification  of  the  sign,  the  second  an  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  interpreter.  The  interpretation  of  a  sign  is  not  blind, 
it  aims  at  fulfilling  a  purpose,  which  purpose  may  be  called  a 
plan  of  action  (an  ideal).  Interpretations  are  tested  for  truth 
by  experimenting  upon  them  and  seeing  whether  they  fulfill 
their  purposes  or  not.  This  can  best  be  done  by  formulating 
the  purpose  as  explicitly  as  possible.  Such  a  formulation  will 
provide  the  criteria  of  a  satisfactory  interpretation.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  criteria  must  itself  be  submitted  to  other  tests  and 
so  on. 

One  of  the  first  charges  to  be  brought  against  such  a  theory 
of  truth  is  that  it  is  too  specific.  Other  theories  have  been 
rejected  because  they  have  presupposed  a  sensationalistic  psy- 
chology, a  particular  theory  of  relations,  a  receptivistic  episte- 
mology.  Why  is  it  any  more  permissible  to  assume  an  activistic 
epistemology  1 

Our  main  presupposition  was  that  foreshadowed  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  namely  that  a  proposition  is  a  sign,  and  that  all  objects 
of  knowledge  are  signs.  Our  statement  that  knowledge  is  prepo- 
sitional was  not  so  much  a  presupposition  as  a  limitation  of  our 
field  of  discussion.  The  symbolic  character  of  the  objects  of 
knowledge  in  itself  may  be  disputed.  It  arose  from  the  attempt 
to  identify  the  act  which  a  great  part  of  modern  epistemology 
believes  to  be  the  knowledge  relation.  But  any  receptive  theory 
of  knowledge  presupposes  so  much  more  that  the  choice  was 
easily  made.  Receptivism  is  false  if  ordinary  sensationalism — or 
11  idea-psychology " — is  false.  But  knowledge  may  be  the  act  of 
interpreting  and  the  mind  may  be  a  substance,  a  mosaic  of 
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"neutral  entities, "  an  integration  of  reflex  arcs,  a  system  of  mean- 
ings, an  epiphenomenal  "accompaniment"  of  cortical  events. 
For  we  have  presupposed  no  theory  of  mind.  All  we  have  done  is 
to  take  an  act  certainly  noetic  and  certainly  existent  and  discuss 
it.  These  theories  may  analyze  it  as  they  will.  That  is  their 
affair.  They  can  not  deny  its  existence.  Again  knowledge  may 
be  the  interpretative  act  and  the  world  be  monistic,  pluralistic, 
dualistic;  material,  spiritual,  neutral.  We  have  presupposed  no 
' '  metaphysics. ' '  True,  our  whole  account  may  be  the  account  of 
an  illusion  or  of  the  very  core  of  reality.  We  can  study  it  in 
either  event. 

This  may  not  be  sufficient  generality  for  everyone.  Let  his 
be  the  task  to  construct  a  theory  more  general. 

The  catholicity  of  the  theory  is  perhaps  more  easily  seen. 
Falsity,  if  it  is  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  must  not  only 
be  non-truth,  it  must  be  anti-truth.  It  is  only  a  theory  of  truth 
based  on  an  activist]  c  theory  of  knowledge  that  can  provide  such 
a  falsity.  For  in  receptivism  the  false  is  received  as  well  as  the 
true.  The  false  is  then  usually  ignored  or  treated  as  an  ' '  illusion ' ' 
or  made  an  impression  without  a  stimulus.  A  theory  which  looks 
to  the  future  can  afford  to  give  falsity  an  important  part  to  play. 
An  interpretation  is  false  which  does  not  satisfy  any  of  the 
criteria  of  satisfaction.  Such  interpretations  might  be  called 
"misleading"  or  "unsuccessful"  or  "useless"  as  one  chooses. 
The  important  point  is  that  false  interpretations — when  they  are 
known  to  be  false — openly  do  not  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind. 
They  raise  more  doubts  than  they  should.  They  can  not  be 
verified.  Experiments  suggested  by  them  are  sterile. 

For  example,  the  proposition,  '  *  My  watch  is  hanging  from  the 
ceiling,"  is  false.  To  prove  its  falsity  I  must  according  to 
voluntarism  make  an  hypothesis.  My  hypothesis,  let  us  select 
the  usual  one,  is  "If  my  watch  were  hanging  from  the  ceiling, 
I  could  look  up  and  see  it."  I  perform  the  experiment  with 
negative  results.  My  hypothesis,  to  be  sure,  may  be  questioned. 
The  watch  may  have  become  invisible.  In  that  case  its  presence 
on  the  ceiling  would  have  to  be  detected  by  some  other  method. 
But  whatever  method  were  chosen,  it  could  be  tested  in  a  similar 
way. 
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This  proposition,  to  be  sure,  is  one  which  is  known  at  the 
outset  to  be  false.  Perhaps  a  fairer  example  would  be  one  whose 
truth  or  falsity  is  unknown  to  begin  with,  which  is  proved  to  be 
false.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  such  an  example  in  a  paper 
of  this  sort,  because  any  actual  disproof  of  a  proposition — whose 
truth  or  falsity  is  genuinely  unknown — requires  an  elaborate 
training  in  the  field  to  which  it  pertains.  The  result  of  our  work 
might  be  merely  to  substantiate  the  proposition.  Consequently 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  turn  to  history.  We  find  there  scientists 
constantly  disproving  propositions.  But  their  method  is  one  in 
kind  if  not  in  complexity  with  the  little  example  given  above. 
If  the  doubtful  proposition  were  true,  the  scientist  says,  certain 
others  would  be  true.  If  it  were  false,  certain  others  would  be 
true.  The  tests  are  then  made  for  the  "others,"  which  others 
are  taken  as  signs  of  the  proposition's  falsity. 

Again  an  objection  will  be  raised  that  this  procedure  assumes 
the  truth  of  certain  propositions.  It  surely  does  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  that  can  not  be  taken  as  a  confutation  of  it.  Nobody 
ever  begins  any  inquiry  at  the  point  where  certain  beliefs  are 
absolutely  true,  undeniable,  irrefutable.  We  are  bound  to  assume 
the  truth  of  certain  beliefs  if  we  are  to  advance  at  all.  We  might 
with  a  fair  show  of  reasonableness  be  asked  to  start  with  the 
irrefutable,  but  the  slightest  experience  with  the  elements  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  ought  to  convince  one  that  these  absolute 
truths  are  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  demonstrate  in  such 
a  way  that  anyone  will  believe  them.  It  is  not  the  results  of  a 
science  that  lack  supporters,  it  is  the  beginnings.  Hence  it  is  a 
perfectly  honest  method  to  prove  falsity  via  truth,  since  at  any 
time  one  can  be  called  upon  to  justify  one's  truth. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how  voluntarism  accounts  for 
meaningless  propositions.  A  proposition  has  meaning  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  sign.  But  like  many  other  signs  it  acquires  or  is 
given  meaning.  Such  signs  are  traditionally  called  "symbols" 
in  distinction  to  "icons"  and  "indices."  The  strange  thing 
about  propositions  is  that  their  meaning  as  a  whole  is  different 
from  the  meaning  of  their  parts.  This  is  most  accurately  illus- 
trated in  the  phenomenon  of  idioms.  "What's  the  matter?"  if 
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taken  word  by  word  is  almost  unintelligible.  But  even  idioms 
have  meaning  for  someone  and  it  may  very  truly  be  said  that  no 
sign  is  both  a  sign  and  meaningless.  As  soon  as  a  proposition 
becomes  meaningless  it  might  be  called  no  longer  a  sign. 

The  applicability  of  voluntarism  must  be  tested  to  be  demon- 
strated. Offhand  we  can  only  say,  and  it  is  an  important  thing 
to  say,  that  it  does  not  (like  the  correspondence  theory,  for 
example)  preclude  applicability.  It  aims  at  that  point  before 
all  others;  nay,  it  almost  is  that  point.  One  must,  to  determine 
if  any  proposition  is  true,  determine  first  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  leading  him,  and  second  how  far  he  can  follow  it.  This  is 
the  only  sign  of  truth  that  we  have,  namely,  as  William  James 
put  it,  that  the  proposition  can  be  verified.105  This  sounds  like 
a  circular  definition.  It  is  not  circular,  however,  because  for 
voluntarism  verification  determines  the  verity,  whereas  for  other 
theories,  verity  permits  of  verification. 

Finally,  can  voluntarism  be  criticised  by  its  own  criteria? 
This  is  the  most  potent  question  of  all,  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
the  one  by  which  any  theory  of  truth  stands  or  falls  in  the  long 
run. 

To  begin  with  the  theory  is  partly  unsatisfactory  for  two 
reasons,  both  of  which  are  very  persuasive  though  not  unanswer- 
able. 

(1)  Voluntarism  itself  has  no  great  following.  True  beliefs 
usually  excite  more  or  less  general  social  agreement.  The  beliefs 
of  " science,"  for  example,  are  no  sooner  published  with  a  record 
of  their  verification  than  they  are  incorporated  into  the  great 
mass  of  belief.  The  beliefs  of  "common-sense"  moreover  pro- 
mote a  really  formidable  body  of  supporters.  But  some  idealists 
and  realists  alike  reject  the  doctrine  of  voluntarism. 

The  criterion  of  the  consensus  gentium  is  often  scorned  by 
theorists  and  often  worshipped.  There  is  a  good  degree  of  justice 
in  both  attitudes,  for  it  is  at  once  disgusting  how  the  body  of 
opinion  can  uphold  what  years  of  research  have  shown  to  be 
erroneous  and  wonderful  how  the  simplest  phrases  of  an  ancient 
language  seem  to  anticipate  the  results  of  these  same  researches. 


105  Pragmatism,  New  York,  Longmans,  1913,  p.  201.     "True  ideas  are 
those  that  we  can  assimilate,  validate,  corroborate  and  verify,  etc." 
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Every  writer  knows  how  convincing  a  demonstration  of  his  ideas 
is  their  reflection  in  common  speech  and  proverbial  philosophy. 
And  often  there  is  enough  insight  to  set  philosophers  pondering 
over  the  reasons  for  it.  So  that  for  all  it  is  not  an  irrefragable 
argument,  it  should  not  be  swept  aside. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reason  why  voluntarism  as  it  is  mani- 
fested in  pragmatism  has  produced  so  much  hostility  is  that  only 
one  person,  namely  Vaihinger,  has  developed  the  theory  by  itself. 
James  and  Schiller  have  largely  developed  it  as  a  polemic  against 
supposed  antagonism.  This  was  no  doubt  inevitable  since  the 
theory  was  supposedly  revolutionary,  but  it  certainly  prevented 
its  classification.  The  exposition  by  James  is  picturesque  and 
delightful  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  exactly  what  it  is 
all  about.  Where  the  literary  amateur  rejoices,  the  student  of 
philosophy  despairs. 

Dewey  and  Eoyce  did  indeed  develop  their  theories  of 
knowledge  in  relative  independence.  But  Royce's  metaphysical 
absolutism  (which  is  his  solution  of  the  peculiarly  voluntaristic 
difficulties)  is  usually  more  prominent  to  a  reader  than  his 
voluntarism.  Dewey  in  his  turn  recognizes  how  his  earlier 
accounts  were  colored  by  the  terminology  of  his  day,  which  was 
the  terminology  of  the  Post-Kantians.100  Such  an  accident  only 
too  frequently  shunts  a  reader's  attention  from  the  meaning  of 
the  theory  itself  to  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Because  of  the  usual  reluctance  to  change  on  the  part  of  men 
who  have  made  up  their  minds,  more  time  has  been  spent  in 
battling  over  a  doctrine  which  has  never  been  understood  than 
in  finding  out  what  it  was  all  about.  Hence  nobody  seems  to  be 
quite  sure  what  voluntarism  is  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  false. 

(2)  As  a  result  of  the  general  obscurity  and  of  the  intellectual 
license  obscurity  always  encourages,  scores  of  writers  who  call 
themselves  * '  pragmatists ' '  or  "  voluntarists "  have  sprung  into 
prominence  because  they  have  the  gift  of  facile  expression.  Of 
these  nothing  shall  be  said  here  except  that  their  existence  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  pragmatic  unsatisfactoriness  of  prag- 
matism. 


Joe  See  Introduction  to  Essays  in  Experimental  Logic,  p.  26. 
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But  both  of  these  arguments  are  outweighed  by  certain  favor- 
able arguments. 

(1)  A  voluntaristic  theory  of  truth,  as  suggested  in  this  paper, 
demands  a  statement  of  the  tests  a  theory  must  meet  before  it  is 
verified.    This  statement  was  made  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry. 
We  have  tried  to  show  how  voluntarism  meets  three  of  these  four 
tests.    Since  they  are  all  four  tests  of  satisfactoriness  and  since 
satisfactoriness  is  one  of  the  four,  the  meeting  of  three  of  them 
ought  to  be  pretty  good  evidence  of  the  meeting  of  the  fourth. 
But  there  are  subsidiary  reasons. 

(2)  The    voluntaristic    epistemology    does    away    with    the 
trouble-breeding  distinction  between  scientific  and  philosophic 
knowledge.      The  difference  between  scientific  and  philosophic 
subject-matter  and  the  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  disci- 
plines   themselves    presented    a   puzzle    to    men    who    believed 
knowledge  to  be  a  sort  of  revelation.      Since  the  scientist  was 
talking  about  "things"  which  were  sensible  and  the  philosopher 
about  general  "truths,"  etc.,  the  philosopher  was  said  to  be 
embarked  upon  an  enterprise  of  "evaluation"  or  of  "explana- 
tion, ' '  whereas  the  scientist  simply  ' '  described. ' '    The  scientist 's 
knowledge  was  then  conceded  to  be  good  enough  in  its  way,  but 
it  told  you  ' '  how, ' '  not  ' '  why. ' '    Philosophers  then  either  evalu- 
ated the  scientist  above  the  philosopher  or  the  philosopher  above 
the  scientist  according  to  which  kind  of  knowledge  they  could 
account  for. 

"When  it  occurs  to  one  that  knowledge  is  after  all  homogeneous 
and  if  it  is  knowledge  it  will  stay  knowledge  no  matter  what  the 
end  for  which  it  is  sought,  one  begins  to  seek  those  characters  by 
which  it  is  marked  in  all  fields.  fie  soon  discovers  that  this  very 
procedure  marks  him  as  a  scientist.  For  he  is  formulating 
hypotheses  as  scientific  as  any  chemist's  and  as  speculative.  He 
realizes  that  he  too  is  interpreting  signs. 

(3)  He  realizes  that  because  he  elected  to  study  the  certainty 
of  knowledge — if  that  be  his  interest — his  knowledge  is  no  more 
(or  less)  certain  than  that  of  men  who  elected  to  study  molecular 
physics  or  histology  or  astronomy;  that  if  it  be  certain,  it  will 
be  so  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  namely  that  it  has  stood  every 
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test  he  can  devise  to  try  it  by.  He  realizes  that  all  his  tests,  non- 
contradiction, apagogic-proof,  coherence  in  a  significant  whole, 
and  the  like,  are  themselves  signs  whose  meaning  must  be  elicited 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  meaning  of  the  sign  which  they 
are  trying  to  interpret.  He  realizes  that  all  these  efforts  are 
attempts  to  satisfy  that  very  human  and  hence  divine  instinct 
of  curiosity.  At  any  moment  his  philosophic  interpretations  of 
the  world  as  a  whole  may  have  to  be  rejected  in  favor  of  a  more 
sturdy  one,  just  as  the  scientist's  interpretation  of  the  world  in 
part — if  this  be  a  distinction  between  scientist  and  philosopher — 
needs  constant  revision  or  increasing  substantiation.  Philosophy 
because  of  its  very  claim  to  be  fundamental — not  in  spite  of  it — 
ought  to  proceed  more  cautiously  and  deliberately  than  the 
special  sciences. 
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